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1. Every paper which it is proposed to communicate to 
the Society shall be forwarded to the Secretary for the approval 
of the Council. 


2. .When the Council shall have accepted a paper, they 
shall decide whether it shall be read before the Society and 
published in the Journal, or read only and not published, or 
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3. The Council may permit a paper written by a non-member 
to be read and, if approved, published. 


4. In the absence of the author, a paper may be read by 
any member of the Society appointed es the Chairman or nominated 
by the author. 

5. No paper read before the Society shall be published 
elsewhere than in the Journal, without the permission of the 
Council, or unless the Council decide against publishing it in 
the Journal. 


6. All communications intended for publication by the 
Society shall be clearly written, on one side of the paper only, with 
proper references, and in all respects in fit condition for being at 
once placed in the printers’ hands. 


7. The authors of papers and contributors to the Journal 
are solely responsible for the facts stated and opinions expressed in 
their communications. 


8. In order to insure a correct report, the Council request 
that each paper be accompanied by a short abstract for newspaper 
publication. 


9. The author of any paper which the Council has decided 
to publish will be presented with twenty-five copies : and he shall 
be permitted to have extra copies printed on making application to 
the Hon. Secretary at the time of forwarding the paper, and on 
paying the cost of such copies. 


Exhibition of Chinese Art 
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It is proposed to hold an exhibition of Chinese Bronze and Pictorial Art 
in December next in Shanghai, under the auspices of the Society, on similar 
lines to the porcelain exhibition, which was so successful two years ago. 
H.H. Sheng Kung-pao has promised the use of his new library building on 
the Bubbling Well Road for the exhibition, The committee, which has 
been nominated by the Council of the Society, is as follows: E. D. H. 
Fraser, Esq., C.M.G., Chairman, Mrs. Ayscough, Dr. Stanley, Dr, Hinckley, 
P. von Buri, Prof. du Bois-Reymond, R. Mahnfeldt, Esq. with B. T'wyman, 
Hsq. of the British Consulate General as Secretary ; together with the 
following Chinese Gentlemen, Messrs. Ch‘en Sung Ching, Ho Hsi Po, Hu 
Erh Mei, Kan Han Chien, Kuan Fu Ch‘a, Li Ping Hsii, Lu Lien Fa, 
Lin Sung Pu, Pau Lai Ch‘en, Ti Chiu Chung, Yu Ts‘e Chai, who are 
connoisseurs or collectors of bronzes and pictures. 


Agents for the Sale of the Society's Publications :— 


SHANGHAI, HoneKoneG, YOKOHAMA & SINGAPORE : 
KELLY & WALSH, LIMITED. 
Lonpon : Kncan Pavn, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Lp. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux, Ruz Bonaparte, 28. 


Leipzig : O. HARRASSOWITZ. 
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Applications for Membership, stating the Name (in full), Nationality, 
Profession and Address of Applicants, should be forwarded to “The 
Secretary, North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Shanghai.” There is no qualification for Membership other than 
acceptance of an applicant’s name by the Council. Remittances of 
Subscription for Membership ($5 per annum, which entitles the Member 
to a complete annual set of the Fournal for the year in which payment is 
made) should be addressed to “Vhe Treasurer, North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai.” A Member may acquire 
“Life Membership” by payment of a composition fee of $50. 


Editors and authors wishing to have their works reviewed in the 
Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society are 
requested to send /wo copies to the Editor of the Journal, one copy 
being presented to the reviewer, the other remaining in the Society's 
Library. 


It has been decided by the Council that the Society’s publications 
shall not for the future be issued to any Member whose Subscription 
is one year in arrear. 

It is requested that Subscriptions be sent to the Treasurer at the 
beginning of each year. 

For information in connexion with the publishing department, 
Messrs. Ketry & Watsu, Lrutrep, Shanghai, should be addressed. 
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Off the Pei-ho mouth—April 19, 1858.—Yesterday after- 
noon the Russian Admiral came on board and the wind rose so 
high after he reached the ship that he was obliged to remain all 
night, as his ship lay directly windward. As soon as this wind 
from the land rose the sky began to be darkened with sand again, 
and the barometer fell to 29.72, which would have foretokened a 
storm off Macao, but here merely indicated a dry west wind. 

We had a fine view of the four forts at the mouth of the 
Pei-ho in the morning, the early sun rendering them very distinct 
against the horizon. Few flags were visible compared with previous 
days, nor could any number of troops be seen, but, when I tell you 
that we are over six miles off, it is not very surprising that we 
cannot learn many statistics of this sort. Many boats were lying 
about the river’s mouth, and there are doubtless hundreds of them 
inside which are afraid to venture out after having seen half a dozen 
of their comrades stopped by the English. 

Count Poutiatine left this morning early, intending to bring 
up his vessel nearer to the others as soon as there was a fair wind. 
The channel into the river has been carefully sounded and marked 
off, and on the occasion of the next high tides I hope an entrance 
will be made into the inner waters, henceforth no longer to be a 
mare clausum. The Count has hopes of a favorable issue to this 
experiment of obtaining an access to the Court of Peking, and that 
is yet the best mood for regarding the matter. 

About ten o’clock this morning Captain Nicholson dispatched 
the boat we towed up from Shanghai, with a party of men in her, 
to the mouth of the river to make observations and perhaps to get 
some provisions. The people are timid in venturing off, I suspect 
fearful that they may not so easily get back, but if they once 
succeed we may get plenty of vegetables and ‘supplies, for this 
people, you know, can smell a dollar far enough. While I was 
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preparing a note to send by her two military officers came alongside: 
the ‘“‘ Mississippi” whom Ateh immediately recognized as having been 
aboard the “Powhatan” in 1854. One was Chin, a yufu J Ff of 
Tientsin prefecture, the other was Chang, a sheofu %f /ff of the 
same ; the first wore a blue button and ranks about as high as a 
lieutenant colonel, the second wore a crystal knob and ranks as high 
as a major. They read the notice which I was preparing, and 
made no comments upon it. They were indisposed to talk, and at 
last it came out that they were afraid to go to the “ Furious ” lest they 
themselves should be seized and kept as hostages. They had few 
questions to ask, and I proposed to go with them on board asa 
safeguard, which of course they earnestly declined. This is only a 
specimen of the miserable position Chinese officials reduce themselves © 
to by their ignorance and distance, while they might know the truth 
if they only held it themselves. They stayed on board an hour and 
then went to the “ Furious.” Poor fellows. They feel that they are 
in a bad position, for the responsibility rests with them to drive all 
these ships away from the coast, and if any subsequent evils come 
upon the country through their remissness they will be visited for it 
with disgrace, if with nothing worse. I suspect they were soon 
dismissed from the “ Furious” without seeing anybody of note on 
board, for their boat remained alongside a short time ; nor did they 
see Mr. Reed in our ship. It is to be regretted that there are not 
now more of the English gunboats, for only one small one is here 
out of the twenty in China, and at a time when their services would. 
be most useful. The half of the available force of the English and 
French ought to be now off the mouth of this river, so as to go up. 
to Tientsin before any time is allowed to the Chinese to prepare 
resistance. 

April 20th.—The * Peiho,” as the boat we towed up is called, 
returned about noon from the mouth of the river, where she had 
remained all night immediately under the forts ; the tide and wind 
were against her, and the party on board had rather a rough night 
of it, not being prepared for a bivouac. The notice of our arrival 
and intentions was delivered to an officer who was brought down to 
the beach over the mud on men’s shoulders, and took the paper with 
a promise to return an answer in the morning, though I suspect the 
Shanghai boatmen on board the “Peiho” were not able to fully 
understand him. None came this morning at least, nor has any 
boat with provisions come off. The forts have a number of men in 
them, but apparently not an extra garrison, the guns are on the 
beach trained to fire on any vessel entering the river, and men 
are at work erecting a new fort which, like the old ones, seems 
to be made of the purest mud, but this would probably be found 
to be mixed with some sticks and stones. The channel is shallow 
indeed, and on this trip only five feet were found on the bar, which 
at low water was dry on both sides of it, leaving less than half 
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a mile passage. This shallow water is a better defense to 
Peking than all the forts and troops in the country, and will 
prove a great obstacle in the way of future trade with Tientsin 
and the metropolis. It was found that the channel had altered 
somewhat since the survey made by the steamer “ John Hancock ” 
in 1854, but had not deepened anywhere. The “ Mississippi,” even, 
_is a few inches in the mud at the lowest water, and ten feet above 
it at high water. The rise and fall of the barometer is remarkable, 
‘the mercury going down towards afternoon and rising towards 
morning ; and the wind blows incontinently from all quarters, lulling 
and swelling to gusts in the most capricious manner, so that in many 
respects we have come to a lawless, outlandish part of the globe. 

The French frigate “‘l’ Audacieuse ”’ came in from Shanghai this 
afternoon in company with a gunboat, bringing the French 
Minister, Baron Gros; but what can these four plenipotentiaries 
do, now they are here in their big ships, with that bar of sand 
in their way? It is a pity that they had not driven the flock 
-of gunboats up to the Gulf ahead of them, and been ready to have 
entered immediately, but it is easy to find fault. I do not at all 
despond yet, though in truth we look rather sheepish in regard to the 
design of our visit, while harmlessly anchored out to sea and almost 
half the time just afloat there. 

April 21st.—It is not known how many junks have passed up 
into the river, but if the number of vessels which have gone in and 
out since our arrival is an index of the usual commerce of the river. 
and city, Tientsin must be the entrepdt of a large trade. The 
junks are of all sizes, some apparently small coasting boats coming 
across the Gulf from Liaotung, while the largest ones are like those 
seen in the Canton river for size, and are perhaps grain junks from the 
south. No obstacles have yet been placed in their way, and, though 
none have come off to any ship with provisions, they seem to fear 
no danger, as in fact there is none yet to fear. Their rulers, 
however, must apprehend something for they are throwing up 
a new mud fort near the others, and are arming the old ones with 
guns of different sizes, varying from six to forty-two prs., many 
-of them of brass. They had better turn these latter to a better 
use, than trying to defend this river, where they are likely to lose 
them, by casting them into cash. In the forts and along the beach 
‘there are more than a hundred pieces of artillery. 

Weare very comfortably situated on board of the ‘“ Mississippi ”’ 
where we have a stove to warm our apartment during the day; 
nothing is wanting yet, but, unless the Chinese venture off to the 
ships with some provisions before many days, we will have short 
commons. No one could exceed Captain Nicholson in kindness, 
-and the officers of the ship are pleasant men and seem to get on 
harmoniously. There is need of patience in such a position as this, 
and it will be tried more yet. 
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Another sandstorm came on towards evening, and the fine 
dust covered the ship, some parts of which had just been painted 
and which were of course soon well grimed in and looked badly 
enough. This, if it could not be called painting im distemper, was. 
enough to put the painter out of temper. As soon as the wind 
came with the sand from the north-east the barometer rose above 
30° or nearly half an inch in less than a day; a heavy swell too 
came in which made the ship uneasy. 

April 22nd.—The sand came off from shore this morning 
in such a manner as to render it very unpleasant, filling the ship: 
inside as well as outside; the sea was rough which rendered it 
difficult to go anywhere in boats. About ten o’clock the “‘ Antelope” 
arrived from Shanghai, bringing Mr. Martin*® and Mr. Jenkins, 
who are to serve as assistant interpreters, together with a few letters 
and papers and the news that there would be no mail from Europe 
for a fortnight, owing to the loss of the “« Ava.” 

The two officers who visited us from the forts on Monday sent 
us a present of lily roots, mullet, crabs, white rice, fish, onions, 
spinach and eggs by the hand of a centurion, a dirty, good-natured 
lout who was half seasick from the motion of his shallop. He had 
no small ado to get to the ship, and when told that we would 
not take them as a present he soon agreed to take the money 
and signed a receipt. This alternative was probably in the minds 
of his superiors, who knew well enough that we would not take 
a present and therefore sent no card with it. Such petty trickery 
is about as high as a Chinese underling can reach. This messenger, 
however, had a hard time in executing his errand, and was glad 
to get back, taking with him the money which he will perchance 
divide with his comrades in the boat, and say that we were too 
thankful to get a bite of fresh onions, and would gladly buy some 
more. If we had refused the articles he would have probably 
thrown them overboard and told the same story. 

April 28rd.—The contrast in this pleasant, calm morning 
to the boisterous weather of yesterday rendered the change even 
more charming, and everybody looked happy; even the gulls. 
chirped more merrily as they flew about us. During the day two 
officers came on board the “‘ Amerika” to see Count Poutiatine and 
learn whether he could see some higher officers from the capital 
who would soon arrive at Taku. These two were civilians of 
higher rank than the two military men who came to the ship on 
Monday and had themselves been on board of the Russian ship: 
once before. The Russian Minister said he was willing to meet 
any officers sent by the Chinese government to treat with him, 
provided they had powers enabling them to arrange all the 
points at issue and were of suitable rank, and that he would take: 
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his ship inside of the river as soon as these envoys arrived from the 
capital and place her at a point near their residence. These men 
dissuaded him from venturing inside of the bar in such urgent 
terms that it was evident they regarded that obstruction to be their 
chief defense ; but he declared that he was able to take care of the 
safety of his steamer, and the nearer they were to each other the 
more satisfactorily and quickly would they settle the points at issue. 
What the particular object of this proposition on the part of the 
Chinese was cannot yet be exactly known, but it is rather a 
favorable sign on their part and furnishes the first hint that the 
government means to take notice of the force collecting near its 
capital. Ships dropping in are no doubt constantly reported there, 
and, where one comes to anchor here, I doubt not rumor there 
multiplies it by all that were already anchored. 

The French gunboat went into the river to-day and proceeded 
up to the forts, but I believe no hostile notice was taken of the 
movement. Several conferences were held and notes passed 
between the four Ministers to-day, one and another visiting here 
and there, and it was decided to send a proposition to Peking 
to meet a plenipotentiary on shore at or near the mouth of the 
river, if he reached Taku in six days. If any means can be 
devised to get at this impracticable Court without bloodshed and 
riot, I am sure every wellwisher to the Chinese will be pleased, 
and when a blow is struck the pacific wishes of the foreigners will 
be vindicated by the contumacy and ill manners of the former, 
which rendered that course the last resort. However, I am 
inclined to think that a week’s delay has been resolved on, quite as 
much to allow time for more of the small ships and gunboats to 
arrive as from consideration towards the Chinese, though the effect 
on them will be the same as if the gentlest counsels actuated the 
foreigners. 

April 24th.—Messengers from the four Ministers started on 
their way by eight o’clock this morning, each with a letter for the 
Governor-General of this province of Chihli, and inclosing another 
for the Prime Minister Yu, granting the Chinese Government time 
to send an envoy. Mr. Martin and Mr. Jenkins went with 
Mr. McKinley in our boat towards the Russian ship where they 
took the lieutenant of the ‘‘ Amerika” with his letter with them in 
his own boat ; the four boats were towed to the mouth of the river by 
the “Slaney” and then rowed into the stream together. They went 
up towards the forts where they found a large concourse of people, 
troops, officers, and others, assembled along the shore, numbering 
perhaps two thousand persons, most of them drawn together by 
curiosity. Some tents were erected near the forts, one of them 
a large and imposing one like a marquee, and other things indicated 
the presence of an officer of some higher rank than had been there. 
The Lieutenant-Colonel Chin who came off to the ‘ Mississippi” on 
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Monday came down to the wharf to receive the letters, and both he 
and those with him expressed such disinclination to have the 
foreigners come ashore that Mr. Wade and the others wisely agreed 
to avoid any irritating procedure by handing them their letters 
from their boats, the low, receding tide having interposed a few feet 
of muddy bank between them, which were not so easily or 
pleasantly passed over. This officer received them all, conversing 
pleasantly enough with the foreigners, and after a few words they 
all retired out of the river and reached the ‘“Slaney ” to be towed 
back to their ships. 

Of course there was not much to note in such an interview, 
and the tart manner in which the communications were taken 
indicates an unfavourable progress to a peaceful solution of the 
questions at issue. 

The Russian Admiral, Count Poutiatine, sent an invitation to dine 
with him about three o’clock quietly, but only Mr. Reed and I were 
available to accept it. We started with a fair wind, and on our way 
there met Admiral Seymour returning from a visit to Count Pontiatine, 
though the ‘‘ Calcutta” had not anchored many hours, having come 
in this morning.. We found out on our return that he had called at 
the ‘‘ Mississippi” on his way back. We passed by the “Nimrod” 
and the “Cormorant” on our way, intending to call there too, but. 
found their commanders out of their ships. Count Poutiatine was 
waiting for us, and told us that his parties had not yet returned 
from shore. He ‘is a plain man, one who attracts you by his good 
sense, so that you feel quite at ease, and his information on most 
topics is extensive. He has seven persons in his suite, but only 
three of them were on board when we sat down to the table. 

We had about finished our repast when the captain and the 
interpreter returned from their visit to the Chinese officers on shore 
before the lieutenant who had taken the letter. They had come 
down from Peking in advance of the commissioners sent to inquire 
why the ships were collecting at the mouth of the river, and had 
expressed a desire to see the Russian, in answer, I suppose, to his 
note of ten days ago announcing his arrival. This officer was, I 
believe, the Treasurer of the province or connected with the 
prefect’s yamen at Tientsin, though I could not learn the exact 
facts. He expressed a willingness to receive the American and 
Russian envoys and forward their letters to Peking, but declared 
that the people were so much irritated at the conduct of the 
English in taking their boats from them that he would not forward 
their letter. However, the bad results of this course of action were 
pointed out, and he was assured that the English and French were 
determined to go to Peking if no commissioner was appointed 
to settle with them, and that they had better receive the letters 
then coming to them. A full account of the reasons for collecting 


so large a force here was given them, and the consequences of 
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resisting it laid before them. The meeting ended by a proposal to 
have an interview between the Ministers from Peking and the 
Russian envoy to-morrow at the camp on shore. As they left, 
a present of fruit, silks, and other articles were forced into their 
boat, and brought off by them rather than throw it back into the 
mud. The old interpreter, the missionary Avercoom, who has 
lived in Peking many years, was the chief spokesman, and like old 
Eleazer of Damascus he would not eat until he had delivered his 
message—more than that, he would not even drink the glass of gin 
he had poured out as a whet to his dinner. He was inclined 
to regard the proposition to have an interview as a favorable 
movement, and the Count decided to accept it, hoping that at least 
there might be some opportunity thereat to give both a warning 
and an offer of mediation, as he explained to the Chinese why the 
force off the river’s mouth was increasing. He had no doubt that 
the commissioners themselves had arrived at Taku, but were not 
ready then, as the interpreter said he was told that they designed 
sending an answer off to the Americans on Monday. 

April 25th.—Captain Nicholson has great consideration for 
his men, and is always doing what he can with propriety for their 
comfort, and seeing to them himself. This morning, it being 
Sunday, the men were dressed out cleanly, having been paraded on 
deck yesterday to inspect their bags which were therefore likely to 
be in better order this morning, and the whole crew assembled at 
service at half past ten o’clock which was conducted by the 
Captain. During service the rain began to fall and continued all 
day, rendering the ship uncomfortable ; as a greater protection to 
the men crowded forward, there was a tarpaulin awning thrown 
over the deck which sheltered it like a roof. During the day the 
French Admiral, Rigault de Genouilly, in the “Nemesis” arrived with 
his four small steamers, making the total of sixteen vessels here 
now, only two of which are sailing vessels. 

After dinner a signal from Count Poutiatine notified us that 
he had returned to his steamer, and Mr. McKinley went to learn 
the result of the visit ashore. It was not promising. The Count 
saw the two high Chinese officers who had reached Taku the day 
before. They were Tsunglun 9 {, a Manchu, now a Vice- 
' President or Shilang attached to the Hu Pu or Board of Revenue, 
and styled Superintendent of the Grain and Granaries at the Capital, 
and one of the persons formerly appointed to confer with 
Mr. McLane and Sir John Bowring in 1854. The other is named 
Wu, or when read in full, Wurguntai EB ft 2S, and is a member 
of the Nui Koh, a Ta-hsioh-sz, a titie which answers to an Under- 
Secretary of the Cabinet in western countries. 1 think he has not 
heretofore appeared in any official relation towards foreigners, and, 
as he is also a Manchu, is likely never to have seen them. They 
are both officers of the second rank, and when asked for their 
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credentials and powers, seemed to have nothing of any form 
answering to such papers with us. However, they give the 
following for their authority :—‘‘ On the 16th of April (8rd day of 
3rd moon) we personally received His Majesty's commands 
appointing T’sunglun, a Superintendent of the Granaries, and Wu, 
an Under-Secretary of the Cabinet, to proceed to the mouth of the 
river to inquire what the foreigners wanted. From the Emperor.” 
They seemed to be ignorant of the contents of the letters sent to 
Court from the south, and acted as if they required to be told 
de novo all that was demanded ; much more were they apparently 
unable to se¢éle the questions brought before them. 

This report dampened the hopes of the previous day, but is 
just what we might have expected from previous visits to this spot. 
The sapping and mining of Chinese conceit and supremacy is a 
gradual process and, while we wish to remove the former by 
teaching and overthrow the latter by force, it is desirable not to sap: 
and destroy the whole structure of government.. The Sunday closed 
in with rain, and we all thought that the Count must have had an 
unpleasant visit on shore. 

April 26th.—The contrast to the gloomy, cloudy sky of 
yesterday was most cheering this morning; a bright sky, a cool 
wind and smooth sea were all the reverse, and all the better for the: 
contrast. About noon we had a visit from Count Poutiatine who 
told many particulars of his interview on shore, which was fully as. 
unpleasant as we had supposed. The Treasurer of this province, 
Tsien Iho ¢¥ }S FJ, was at the landing to receive him, though 
he had sent his interpreters beforehand to arrange that the: 
commissioners should be ready at the tent door, but they found 
some reason for delaying a few minutes. He represented to the: 
latter that they had better allow each Minister to bring a vessel 
inside of the bar, in which he could live, for the Chinese had no. 
suitable place to accommodate them, and it was impossible for them 
to pass in and out such a distance. They made the usual frivolous 
objections, but were plainly told that the English would certainly 
come inside of the bar, and they had better be ready for any results. 
They seemed to think that it was no great matter if a few hundreds. 
or thousands of Chinese were killed in the affair, they were 
themselves Manchus, and Chinese were not worth much. The 
crowd around was a miscellaneous one, mostly soldiers, numbering 
about two thousand. The Count was received and _ treated 
courteously, and I hope that these officers will remember what 
he told them. It is not easy for deceitful Chinese to believe what 
is told them because they themselves do not from principle mean 
to speak the truth. They said that they had met the four letters. 
going to Peking yesterday, but had not opened them, and yet they. 
hinted enough to lead us to conclude that they were aware of their: 
contents. 
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The ‘“ Minnesota”’ arrived to-day, making the seventeenth vessel 
in port, and her captain reports having had good weather on his trip. 
Captain Dupont was rather surprised to hear that the French 
Admiral had only arrived yesterday, he having left some days before 
the “Minnesota.” The English and French gunboats have been 
inside of the bar to-day and, if the Chinese are disposed, I should 
not wonder if hostilities commence soon. Count Poutiatine told 
them that the moment they began to fire the Allies would be ready 
to reply and take all the forts. 

Late in the afternoon a boat came alongside, bringing 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chin with his shadow-attendant Chang, the 
Major, from the encampment at Taku; they had a letier to 
Mr. Reed from the newly appointed commissioners, Tsung and Wu, 
stating that the Emperor had sent these two high officers to the 
mouth of the river to ascertain what the foreigners wanted. They 
had other letters for the other plenipotentiaries, and did not tarry 
long on board, though they seemed inclined to stay where it was so 
much quieter than in their own clumsy scow. Chin had brought 
back the seven dollars paid to his subaltern the other day for the 
vegetables, but he was easily persuaded to keep it on my refusal to 
receive it back, and I guess had expected such an answer, as he 
coolly opened out his purse to replace the coins and caught the eye 
of his comrade. 

The letter brought us from Tsung and Wu intimated that the 
letters handed to the Lieutenant-Colonel on Saturday last had been 
sent by Tsien, the Provincial Treasurer, to the present Governor- 
General at Paoting fu, and that it would be proper for them to wait 
for His Majesty’s commands in reply to the application of the 
foreign Ministers. They say that they write from Tientsin, while 
we know that they were at Taku on Saturday ; but such a mistake 
is not very important. The tone of the paper was courteous, and if’ 
the writers had any practical knowledge of the matters entrusted to 
them, we might hope for some progress to be made in bringing 
about a good understanding and a settlement without a resort 
to arms. 

April 27th.—Our plans were very much impeded to-day by the 
high wind which blew off shore and raised such a sea that it was 
impossible to move in small boats. 

During the evening I had a conversation with Mr. Reed 
respecting the principles of Romish and Protestant missions and the 
impossibility of the former ever elevating a heathen people as long 
as they refused to give them the Scriptures and teach them to live 
by faith and not by good works; I quoted the parallel cases of 
Japan and Madagascar, in both of which the missionaries of each 
church had been entirely driven out and the country closed to them, 
after several years of labor, and adduced the different results. In 
Japan nothing is now known of true Christianity, but great fear of 
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its tenets still exists ; Madagascar has a growing church of believers 
and may soon become a nominally Christian country. The cases 
were new to him, for he has not heretofore taken much interest in 
the principles and operations of missions, except in the most general 
way, and has not of course looked into the real difficulties to 
thorough success. However, I think no man can appreciate these 
who has not felt the guilt of sin and the peace of his own heart 
with the joys of pardoned sin. 

April 29th—The English Admiral is to send the ‘ Samson” 
down to Shanghai this morning, and I must finish off these sheets 
for you, trusting that they will reach you after your safe arrival in 
the United. States. We have recently heard that the Governor- 
General of the province named Tan has been appointed a High 
Commissioner to treat with the foreign Ministers here, and we may 
ere long be able to see what will be the result. 

April 28th.—I sent some baggage off to the “‘Minnesota”’ this 
morning, and soon after followed with others ; by noon we were all 
moved to the big ship, and left the “ Mississippi” with regret, for 
Captain Nicholson and his officers have entertained us most 
courteously during the fortnight we have been on board. In the 
afternoon the wind went down very much, and at evening we heard 
that Admiral Seymour intended to send off a gunboat to Shanghai 
in the morning. 

Towards sunset the Lieutenant-Colonel Chin and his colleague 
Chang brought off letters to the foreign Ministers, sent to them by 
Tan, the newly appointed Imperial Commissioner, now Governor- 
General of Chihli, stating that he would be ready to meet them at 
Taku. These documents were couched in courteous style, but in 
consequence of the man who wrote them not being well practiced 
in writing out such dispatches, or perhaps through the direction of 
Tan himself, the name of the Chinese commissioner was placed 
fully an inch above the name of the foreign officer, and we decided 
to send them back for revision. I told the Lieutenant-Colonel 
plainly that it was not returned on account of the contents, but 
the indignity offered to the nation by the relative position of the 
names could not be suffered to pass, and he must explain the 
matter fully to the Governor-General. The English and French 
sent the letters back too, and for the same reason (and for aught I 
know did not even open them). The dispatch received last week 
from Tsunglun and Wurguntai was correct in this particular, and 
this leads me to think that the present mistake was made through 
ignorance or oversight, and was not intended as an insult or 
anything of that sort. It is, however, always easy for the strong 
to find the worst reason for the errors of the weak, though an act 
like this should be corrected at the outset, since too it has no 
serious results. Count Poutiatine did not return his dispatch, 
though the same mistake was made; he thought the matter a 
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trifling one, and accepted the proposal to have an interview on 
shore to-morrow. Baron Ostensachen brought the Count’s dispatch, 
so that I saw that he had a special invitation from Tan, and I was. 
glad to hear that the Russian intended to accept it, for I was in 
hopes that a previous meeting would be useful. The good offices 
of this sensible man have probably already done much to smooth 
the way, and may still be useful. 

April 29th.—The Russian Admiral signalled to us that he 
intended to go into the river and see the Governor-General, and in 
the afternoon we went over to see him and learn the result of his 
interview. He and all his company looked very tired as we met 
them in their boats, and took them aboard of the “ Antelope” on 
their return. The interview had been long and _ harassing, 
continuing for three hours. He was received with politeness by 
Tan, and according to the usual froms of etiquette, and entertained 
with a dinner and abundant refreshments. While he was going on 
with the discussion and representation of the various points and 
demands, and giving the Governor-General the general idea of what 
all foreigners wished, the English and French gunboats came into 
the river over the bar, six in all. A great commotion ensued, for 
the orders of the Emperor were, as Tan said, very stringent not to 
allow any ships of war to enter the river, but to destroy them 
directly. The Count advised them of the consequences, told them 
that it was in vain to resist, and urged them for the good of their 
country and the pacification of their distracted provinces not to 
irritate the Allies especially ; it was better to run the hazard of 
disobeymg the Emperor than to do what was so manifestly 
injurious to him. There were many Chinese officers at the meeting, 
just down from the capital, where, naturally, they had obtained 
their own erroneous ideas of China and its majesty and power, and 
for a while their counsels seemed likely to prevail, but the 
discretion of Tan, with Tsung and Wu rather helping towards 
peace, prevailed, and the Count’s intercession was heard. The six 
gunboats anchored along the narrow channel without molestation, 
and two thousand Chinese troops and men quietly looked on. One 
gun from them would then have been the signal for the landing 
and capture of the forts and the dispersion and slaughter of the 
multitude. 

It was, in my opinion, an important meeting, and may be the 
means of quietly settling the whole matter, for now that the river 
has been actually entered the officers in the rear may not, under 
advice from their superior, do any more. It was almost certain, 
a week ago, from the manner and words of the Colonel and Major 
who came off to the Mississippi, that they all intended to resist at 
any rate, and I suspect came much nearer firing on our little “ Peiho” 
than her passengers thought. The irritation caused by the 
detention of boats has doubtless continually increased, and it was. 
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just in time that a new commissioner arrived from Court whose 
mind was not excited by the past events here, and had this long 
talk with the Russian, of whose country’s power and relations and 
intercourse with China he had some knowledge, and therefore was 
the more inclined to weigh his words. God’s hand can, I am sure, 
be specially recognized in this disposition of the parties so strangely 
and unpremeditatedly brought together ; and I take it as a token 
for good. If the high officers at Peking can be taught by other 
arguments than cannon balls, that foreign nations deserve equal 
courtesy, and can be led to give it, who will regret it? The Count 
said that all the reward he expected was the consciousness of having 
done right and according to the dictates of humanity, but that he 
supposed that he should only be suspected the more by the English 
and French for all his efforts. I have no doubt, however, but that 
his acts will vindicate his motives. It is rather provoking to be 
put in a doubtful position, and if a man has not full confidence in 
his own cause he will be likely to waver even in doing right. He 
told us that he had had some discussion at the meeting about the 
dispatches returned yesterday, and pointed out the discourtesy 
complained of. ‘Tan gave him a note which I read stating that the 
alteration should be made, and other copies written out and sent off 
to-morrow ; he charged the error to the blundering scribe who, like 
the weather when it is scolded, could make no reply. 

April 80th.—Preparations were made during the forenoon by 
all connected with the Legation and some others to go into the 
river, this being the day when the water would serve the best. It 
was troublesome enough to decide what and how much to take with 
one, for the chances of going up the river beyond Taku, or just 
inside the entrance, for a long time yet, were not very strong. 
However, when all the baggage was collected there was enough to 
satisfy any old stager; and yet when the persons going assembled 
at two o’clock on board the “Antelope,” it was plain that we would 
be sufficiently crowded in the limited quarters allowed us. All were 
in good spirits as we left, and the pleasant day, fair wind and 
smooth water were all favorable to a successful issue of the attempt. 
During the morning a visit was made to Lord Elgin, but nothing 
was learned thereby as to the intentions of His Excellency to enter 
the river to-day or not; nor could we learn what the French 
Minister designed to do from the French admiral who came on 
board the “‘ Minnesota” to visit the captain. But it was told them 
that we were going in this afternoon. 

The Lieutenant-Colonel Chin and his comrade came on board 
the ship this morning with a second copy of the communication 
from Tan, worded a little differently from the first and arranged in 
the most polite manner, the names of China and America and their 
high officers placed on an equality, while that of Mr. Reed when 
mentioned was raised one character higher than the rest of the 
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columns. A card of Mr. Reed’s was given them as an acknowledge- 
ment of the reception, and they were told that an answer would be 
sent perhaps to-morrow, but as we were going into the river this 
afternoon there was not time enough now to draw it up. They 
were unprepared to hear this, but, when told that it was merely to 
take advantage of the high water which was favorable to-day, 
and that we did not expect to see the Imperial Commissioner 
immediately, and until preparations were made, they departed more 
satisfied. I told them we did not wish to have an interview on 
Sunday and gave them the reasons, which they understood. The 
reply from Tan announced that he was on a tour of military 
inspection when he met the letter sent last week, and had 
forwarded the inclosure to Yu, who had sent him a commission as 
agent from the government to go to Taku and be associated with 
Tsunglun and Wurguntai as his junior colleagues, and make all 
arrangements with the foreign Ministers he could. This is about as 
much like full powers as this government knows, or is willing to 
grant, but the general demands of the four nations must be 
understood by this time, though Tan does not refer to them as 
being prepared to discuss them. 

On getting to the ‘“ Amerika” a little before three o'clock, it 
was found that the tide was not quite yet at the highest, and the 
“ Antelope” was lashed alongside. We started at four o’clock and 
slowly steamed in. A boat was hung at our bows, the boilers were 
emptied and fires put out, and the “ Antelope” then drew just ten feet 
fore and aft. The lowest water was a little less than eleven feet as 
the lead gave it, and we all got safely in before six o’clock without 
any mishap, and anchored near each other, about a mile from the 
fort. Some of the English boats went farther in, and we saw the 
“Slaney”’ towing boats with howitzers up to them. Thus we entered 
this river where we must stay at least a fortnight, and, if we succeed 
at all, twice that time. I wish we had a more commodious vessel 
than this steamer, for though she has considerable room for cargo 
there is little accommodation for passengers. Altogether there is a 
large company for, besides the Legation, including the Chinese 
writers, making eleven persons, there are in addition Captain 
Dupont, Major Territt, Dr. Fox, Mr. Bacon, Blake, Brown the 
daguerreotypist, Lieutenant Stembel, and a file of marines, with the 
crew of the barge. Some remain in the “ Peiho,” but the majority 
stay on board the steamer and find such accommodations as they 
can. If it comes on to rain we shall be crowded and perhaps 
chafed. 

May 1st.—Before breakfast this morning the Lieutenant- 
Colonel and the Major came on board bringing a verbal message 
from Tan desiring to know when the commissioners could have an 
interview, and, as nothing was yet decided, they had to be put off 
with a promise that an answer would be ready by noon. We 
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desired them to bring us some water and provisions, which we were 
to pay for by giving a cumshaw to the bearers, as they, high 
dignitaries as they are, could not think of selling at a price. They 
were as good as their word, for the water came off by eleven o’clock, 
muddy and a little brackish, the same as they drank themselves 
they declared, and not much of it. The wind rose high to-day, 
driving the dust about and making the ships swing and drag, for 
the holding ground was found indifferently good, and the “‘ Amerika” 
came within two feet of us at one turn. The mud was roiled very 
soon to a degree that was surprising, looking as thick as mush as 
it rushed by. 

We can see the Chinese at work upon a sandbag battery, a 
new defense in addition to the forts, which has now grown to be a 
respectable fortification six hundred or more feet long, and eight 
or ten bags in height. Few guns can be seen from our position. 
There do not appear to be many men at work, but the facing is 
now high enough to conceal them. Few junks remain in the river, 
they having passed up in the night, I suppose, and the few foreign 
vessels here look more threatening in their loneliness. Towards 
evening the reply was sent to Tan telling him that the American 
Minister wished first to see the Allied Ministers before appointing a 
day for the interview, and that he would let him know on Monday. 
It was taken by Mr. Jenkins in the “Peiho” which was then to 
remain off the forts during the night, where she would lie much 
smoother than near us. 

May 2nd.—Sunday. We had a quiet day on board the 
** Antelope”’ to-day, no Chinese officials came near us, nor were there 
any formal visits on board. The “ Peiho” came back early and 
reported that the letter sent by her yesterday had been delivered by 
Mr. Jenkins to Chin and Chang who came down to the beach to 
receive it. She lay there near the forts and in the morning the 
party on board saw the English and French admirals go ashore with 
a letter to the Chinese authorities. A young man came down to 
prevent them going farther; they pushed him aside and went on 
till some higher functionary came down and took the package. No 
crowd came down, nor was there any trouble, and the foreigners 
soon returned aboard ship. There were perhaps a thousand men 
in sight, but we are told that there are fully ten thousand troops 
and others in and around Taku, who could, however, make little 
serious resistance to the force of the Allies, even to what is here 
now. But of what use would it be to show such a display of brute 
force, and still more now that the Chinese authorities have done 
everything we wished them to do, sending a high officer to negotiate 
and entirely ignoring their former declaration that, as they had 
already appointed Hwang to go to Canton, they could not send 
another communication to Shanghai ? 

In the afternoon Count Poutiatine returned to his ship from a 
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toilsome trip outside of the river to see the allied commissioners, 
and try to dissuade them from rejecting the present commissioner 
on a mere point of not having full powers to se¢¢/e all the important 
points they wished to bring to his notice and deliberation ; he 
urged too, that it was not possible to get the Chinese yet to adopt 
all those forms which western nations had agreed upon in such 
matters, but it was better to take the spirit of their acts rather than 
reject them for informality. He, however, seemed to be downcast 
and rather annoyed at the result of his visit to them, but knew 
that his intentions were peaceable, and he intended to exhaust 
every effort to prevent hostilities, however disagreeable it might be. 

During the whole day the “‘ Antelope” has been aground, and at 
low tide she had only about two feet ; as the tide rose an effort was 
made to haul her off, but the wind was so strong and the water yet 
so shallow that it was unsuccessful, and she remains still in the 
mud, lying very easy in her miry cushion and nearly upright. 

May 8rd.—The morning was busily occupied in preparing an 
answer to Tan, appointing the afternoon for an interview if he had 
time, but much of the hour was consumed by the arrival of a 
messenger with a boatload of provisions—mutton, cabbage, fish, 
two pigs, and some fruit. We offered him twenty dollars for the 
lot, but he so pertinaciously rejected the money, declaring that he 
should be punished for so doing, that we gave some cash to the 
crew and a note to his superior, stating that an answer would be 
sent by noon, and that we had received the provisions. It seemed 
hardly worth the trouble to contest this point of payment so long, 
when there can be no doubt as to our position and designs on the 
part of those who sent them, as was the case with the squadron 
under Commodore Perry at Lewchew and Japan. 

The Russian Admiral visited the “ Antelope” ithis morning to 
state that he had written a letter to Baron Gros, urging him to take 
the commissioner sent from Peking as sufficient, as high an officer 
as he could expect the Chinese government to appoint in its own 
limits, and that the most reasonable course was to enter upon 
negotiation with him and see how far he could treat upon the 
important and new questions to be presented to him, rather than 
irritate the people by hostilities which must be necessarily doubtful 
and protracted in their results. The Count clings to peaceful 
measures with a true heart and like one who feels that much real 
progress in teaching the Chinese may be jeopardised by refusing 
their proffers. If the English received Kishen and Kiying as 
commissioners, why should they decline to take Tan who has the 
Same powers (but none of whom had enough to decide finally 
every point without reference to Court) ? 

About noon four of us, Mr. Bradley, Lieutenant Stembel, 
Mr. Martin and myself, went to the landing to deliver a proposal 
to have an interview this afternoon. We found the water very 
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low, and probably the same mud flat before us which Dr. Parker * 


once floundered through, but the boatmen near by brought three or 


four planks, along which and the stranded boats we managed to 
reach dry land. Here a dozen officials, wearing different colored 
buttons, met us and tried to detain us, stating that the Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chin would be soon here. We told them we had a letter 
for the commissioner, but they prudently declined to allow us 
within their lines until their superiors came, and we unluckily had 
brought no cards. They even brought out a table and four chairs, 
on which to seat us while taking a dish of tea, but we refused to 
be seated, as in that case we should probably get no farther. We 
were all struck with the stature and presence of many of the men 
around us, a large proportion of whom were over six feet high, and 
a few of them really fine looking figures. They were courteous 
enough and kept the soldiers in their places, though we did not 
quite fancy being detained in this way out of doors. The 
moment we came up to them each of the embrasures of the forts 
and mud battery was ornamented with a stalwart soldier like a sign 
post, who remained there until we returned. A long platoon of 
men wearing dark jackets with red borders was extended in 
front of us to cut off the approach to the tents, in and 
around which we could see many men. The forts were apparently 
nothing but dried, if not painted, mud, and a formidable quaker 
looked grimly through the nearest embrasure. Pennons of various 
sizes fluttered along the walls, most of them triangular white flags 
with eight black balls and fringed black. The appearance of the 
unarmed soldiers was like most of the squads of Chinese infantry 
which I have seen elsewhere—dirty, undisciplined and unmilitary 
looking, and at this time quite unarmed. 

Tn about an hour we returned to our boat. The Lieutenant- 
Colonel came with his junior after we had been invited to a seat in 
the small blue tent we had been remarking, and told us that he had 
not received the note sent him in the morning and knew not of our 
coming. He would not take the letter to Tan till he had seen us 
off, and as soon as we had sipped a dish of tea we rose to depart. 
As they came to the waterside we showed them what we wished to 
have done to smooth the landing, for if it was not improved a 
little the Minister would not come ashore in the mire. There could 
be no doubt at all of the friendly wishes of these men, and indeed 
of all those whom we conversed with, as soon as they learned that 
we were Americans. Not long after we had returned aboard the 
Major came alongside the “ Antelope” to tell us that Tan and his 
colleagues would be ready to receive us at four o’clock to-day. 
This was a satisfactory answer and we had two hours to get ready. 


*Dr. Peter Parker, U.S, Secretary of Legation, who visited the Peiho 
with Commissioner McLane in October, 1854. 
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The tender “ Peiho” sailed up with the tide to the landing place 
and the barge followed. We took no Chinese with us this time by 
the advice of the Count, as the suspicious and delicate state of 
affairs now existing might endanger their safety if hostilities should 
ensue, and they should be marked as having been connected with 
foreign enemies. 

The barge went alongside the tender, and part of the suite 
went to see if the Russian Count’s sedan chair was ready and the 
landing practicable, when we all moved up to the place, a crowd of 
Chinese there showing that we were expected. Mr. Reed wore a 
sort of uniform, such as is used in some of the European courts, and 
carried a sword, and all the naval gentlemen were in undress with — 
swords. As the chair moved off with four bearers, Captain Dupont 
with Lieutenant Stembel, Messrs. Martin and Williams, Major . 
Territt and Dr. Fox, Mr. Bradley, Midshipmen Bacon and Blake 
brought up the suite. Two marines carrying a flag went before 
the chair and Mr. Jenkins went on to deliver the cards before it 
was set down at the door of the marquee. On reaching the door, 
the three commissioners met Mr. Reed, and the chief of them, on 
being told who he was, pointed him to the principal seat, Tan 
himself taking the one on his right, Tsung that on his left, and Wu 
occupying the one on the right of Tan. The music sounded as we 
entered, but there was no salute of three petards. 

The officers, except Captain Dupont, who sat next to Tsung, 
filled two side tables. A long table covered with small dishes of 
eatables and ornamented with an immense tablecloth of red felt 
was placed before the chief personages, but instead of inviting his 
guests to partake of anything, Tan immediately opened the 
interview with a reference to the violent conduct of the English, 
especially at Canton. He declared that he had the same powers 
as Kiying and that none higher had ever been given to any officer 
_ appointed to confer with foreigners. The previous correspondence 
he had already had with the English had doubtless suggested this 
declaration on his part. Without going into the detail of the 
whole conversation, it ended by Mr. Reed requiring some power to 
enable him to be satisfied that the letter of the President which he 
bore to the Emperor of China should be properly acknowledged by 
the latter, and not sent back in the mutilated manner that the one 
forwarded by Dr. Parker from Foochow was two years ago, 
showing them at the same time the letter with its seals broken 
open. He also asked Tan to get a copy of his own letter sent to 
Yu in February last from Canton, both of which were promised in 
five days at the farthest. The Governor-General also said he 
himself would write a letter and send it to-morrow, stating his 
Wishes in respect to the quarrel with the English and French. 

_ The interview lasted about two hours, and was a quiet and 
Serious one, the attendant Chinese standing with great respect and 
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showing the utmost interest in all that was said. Mr. Martin 
interpreted while I took notes and suggested such topics as were 
likely to be forgotten. The Chinese ate nothing, hardly sipped 
the tea; even Tan was so taken up with the discussion that he 
forgot to offer Mr. Reed a dish, rather unusual in a Chinese well- 
bred gentleman. Tan is a thickset, short man, not over fifty years 
I should think, and does not look very intellectual nor animated as 
he sits before one. Tsung and Wu are no brighter, though all 
that they said was sensible and discreet, and seemed in earnest. 
Only once was there anything like a laugh, and that was somewhat 
forced. The guard outside was not so easily kept in order, and 
three or four grenadier-looking officers were busy walking among 
them, not seldom ordering the lash to be applied over their 
shoulders to enforce what was said. Curiosity got the better of 
discipline outside of the room, which was no wonder. No arms of 
any kind were seen but, though in a fortification, all was peaceful. 
The tent was matted and lined with red silk, and looked pretty, 
chiefly because it was clean. A large number of dishes lay on the 
tables, sixty-five on the middle and fifty on the two side ones, of 
which more than half were fruits and sweetmeats. The tea was 
excellent, finest young hyson or pekoe, I suppose. 

The interview had been prolonged till the hearers were tired, 
when Captain Renaud, the French Admiral’s flag-captain, sent 
in his card to the commissioner with a dispatch from Baron Gros, 
and we all rose to depart. His arrival caused considerable stir 
among the Chinese, and we met him landing as we passed down 
to our boats. This act of spying out an enemy’s fortifications and 
entering them under pretence of delivering a letter seems to me 
an imposition on the part of the French. Perhaps there was no 
such design, and even if the object was to obtain the information 
it made no great difference, so easily could these mud walls be 
taken and their defenders put to the rout. 


The crowd’ of officials around us at this meeting presented 


more fine looking, personable men than I ever saw together before 
in China. The High Commissioner, Tan Tingsiang #8 EE 3%, 
is a native of Shanyin-hien in Chehkiang province, and was 
previously the first Chinese Vice-President of the Board of 
Punishments, having been raised to his present responsible position 
last year. He looks like a moderate liver, and did not impress 
one at first, but his conversation showed him to be a man of some 
mind. He spoke quite loud and slow, enunciated his words 
distinctly so that Mr. Martin had no trouble to follow him, and 
happily was from the same province as Ningpo, which made it 
perhaps rather easier. 

We returned to the “Antelope” about sunset half wet through 
with the spray, and satisfied with the manner of our visit with the 
commissioner, though it was only the first. The attempt to move 
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the ship had completely failed owing to the adverse wind, and we 
began to doubt how she was to be moved. 

May 4th.—It was decided to take out all the coal and thus 
lighten the “* Antelope”’ asa last attempt to float her before the spring 
tides. This job would of course fill the whole ship with dirt, and 
the whole party in her and the tender have to-day returned on 
board ship outside. Mr. Martin and Mr. Jenkins remain to 
endeavor to procure some lighters and coolies to assist in the work. 

For my part I am very well satisfied that Mr. Reed has had 
an interview with Tan before leaving the river, as it now puts him 
in a right position. Even if hostilities now take place and the 
Chinese troops and officers are dispersed so that no further meeting 
takes place, still he has done what he could and the Chinese 
commissioner knows his sentiments. Let us hope that other good 
results may also follow, though sometimes I have such a conviction 
of the obstinacy and ignorance of the conceited Chinese high 
dignitaries that I despair of their yielding any point of importance 
without a resort to arms to terrify them into doing what is best 
for them. As I saw the various persons at the interview yesterday, 
evidently full of concern and earnest apprehension as to the real 
ultimata to be presented to them by the four Ministers assembled 
at their very doors, and yet just as sure of the power and prestige 
of their own master as if he was equal to the son of heaven he 
pretends to be, I asked myself if they could be made to see their 
real condition by anything short of force. ‘‘ He that is wise in his 
own conceit,” etc., is an adage as applicable to nations as to 
individuals, and the same schooling must be taught to both. 

May 5th.—A French gunboat came in this afternoon from 
Shanghai, the “ Meurthe,” bringing dates to the 25th ultimo, but 
furnishing no news of importance; she makes the number of 
vessels now in port eighteen, of which six are inside the bar. All 
of those outside are within nine miles from the landing and can be 
seen plainly across the low land from the forts, and on a clear day 
are very conspicuous. 

The English and French plenipotentiaries have to-day sent in 
a further delay of six days from to-morrow to Tan and his 
colleagues to produce the same full powers that Kiying and Ilipu 
had granted to them in 1842. As he said to Mr. Reed at the 
interview on Monday that he had the same powers, I can hardly 
oe his being able to produce them to the satisfaction of the 

es. 

May 6th.—We find the great contrast between the contracted 
quarters on board of the “‘ Antelope” and the spacious accommodations 
of the “ Minnesota” so pleasant that one regrets the lapse of time 
requiring him to look to a speedy return inside the river. Parties 
of officers go to and fro, and this morning Mr. Syle gave us an 
account of his visit inside and up to the landing place yesterday. 
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The ‘“ Antelope” has moved a few feet, but the boat has not yet been 
furnished into which her coal can be moved, and therefore she 
cannot now be expected to float, as the tides are only eight or nine 
feet. Mr. Martin came from her, and among other things told us 


that the officers on shore expressed to him their readiness to join - 


issue with the Allies at last, if their demands were exorbitant ; 
they did not fear them even if their ships were larger and more 
powerful. Poor fellows! they have no idea of the powers 
slumbering in those ships, and that men who can bring such 
vessels to their shores are likely to have equal powers when they 
land. Since I have seen that crowd of conceited and _ helpless 
officials my pity is more excited at their ignorant confidence than 
my indignation at their refusing to grant us what is demanded. 
I am afraid nothing short of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Cannon Balls will give them the useful knowledge they now 
require to see their own helplessness. 

They have treated us civilly enough, considering their alarm, 
sending provisions to some extent. It is strange to one who has 
seen and used the convenient boats at the south to behold the 
awkward, unshapen craft of this river, a long scow with four or six 
water-tight compartments, each perhaps four feet square and six 
deep, stretching along its middle, without any means of lighting or 
ventilation when the weather compels them to be shut up. They 
are so heavy, too, that the light sail is hardly enough to propel 
them against tide or head winds, while they carry about as much as 
a tanka boat. The sails are of cotton and some have bamboo 
frames, but the bamboo does not seem to be plentiful hereabouts. 
The pigs are the gauntest spectres of hog-goblins you ever saw ; 
one would infer they must have been fed on promises since birth. 


~ The people are rather stout and well limbed in comparison with 


Cantonese. 

May 7th.—The weather has been very mild and calm during 
the last three or four days, a strong contrast to the windy, sandy 
days of our arrival three weeks since. ‘There has consequently 
been much more visiting, the ships have been cleaned, boats have 
been passing in and out of the river, and the whole scene has been 
more cheerful, strongly unlike the dismal solitude these ten ships 
are in when the sea forbids intercommunication. 

Mr. Martin went back in the tender ‘ Peiho”’ to the “ Antelope” 
this evening, taking with him certain points to be presented to the 
consideration of the commissioner touching the alterations and 
additions to be made in the treaty. These are to be sent in to him 
as soon the papers are received from Peking which were requested 
on Monday last, and another interview is to be held at Taku on 
the next Monday, when I hope they will be considered, as the 
report is that those two documents have come to hand. If these 
points meet with friendly consideration there is some likelihood of 
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a settlement of difficulties, but it séems to me quite improbable that 
they are yet ready to grant such extensive and organic changes. 

The commissioner seems to be pleased with the prospect of 
having a midsman on whom he can shirk some of the responsibility, 
but it is delicate work dealing with slippery Chinese. However, 
they have been plainly told the demands, and they cannot now 
shut their eyes to the issue; the alternation of granting what we 
all demand, or having the Allies keep possession of Canton, must 
soon be decided. They judge, no doubt, by the same rules they 
would themselves act upon, that once in possession of a place they 
would not give it up except for a full equivalent, and now they 
have the choice of evils). May God incline their minds to accept 
the peaceful alternation, and not try the perils of war. I take a 
favorable view of the result after the signal interposition of 
Thursday last week (29th April) when Count Poutiatine was in 
conference with Tan, as the gunboats came steaming into the river, 
and dissuaded them from firing. The overruling Power only could 
order things so at that particular juncture and thus give the 
Chinese opportunity to consider and refer. Even if hostilities do 
yet ensue the issue will be more instructive to the Chinese from 
their having had time, while, ‘by God’s blessing,” as the Russian 
says in one of his notes to Mr. Reed, who knows but he himself 
may have been the means then of averting hostilities. Truly an 
enviable position for him, and one he deserves to be in. Yet I 
suppose the great majority of foreigners in China would be pleased 
to hear rather that the Chinese had been attacked and their towns 
taken than to learn that there was to be no more fighting. 

It is a favorable thing that the four powers are here at once, 
and perhaps all the Ministers will soon arrange to see Tan at one 
grand reception before concluding their separate negotiations. 

May 8th.—The day has been mostly spent in writing the papers 
connected: with the dispatches making up for the United States and 
in receiving replies from the officers inside the river who wish to 
have further mediation if possible made between them and the 
English. It is evident that they desire peace, but are not willing 
to grant the demands made on them; they wish to shirk the 
responsibility of recommending or acceding to such important 
changes as are urged, and yet disrelish the alternative of losing 
forts and cities, or having their rivers blockaded. Admiral Seymour, 
Captain Hall and Lord Elgin, all successively came aboard the 
“Minnesota” to-day to talk on various points. It seems that on the 
occasion of the delivery of the letters granting six days for the 
commissioner to produce powers like those given to Kiying the two 
English interpreters demanded to see. Tan himself and, after some 
loud words, succeeded in getting into his presence. The Chinese 
felt this to be a high-handed assumption, and complain of it ; I 
have heard only one side, and therefore am not able to say what: 
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were the real circumstances, but I think nothing is ultimately 
gained by demanding humiliating concessions of this sort, which 
pique one to stand on dignity. The Admiral is not pleased with 
the occurrence. 

An answer came to-day stating that the papers had been 
received from Peking, viz., a copy of the letter sent by Mr. Reed 
to Yu in February last, and permission that the Emperor had given 
the Commissioner Tan to receive the President’s letter. An answer 
was returned during the day, appointing another interview on 
Monday morning, and desiring him to furnish similar full powers to 
that which Kiying had in 1842. 

May 9th.—Sunday. The morning opened most charmingly, a 
sunny, fresh day with a light breeze that made everybody feel 
cheerful. I went to the “Calcutta” in company with Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Syle to attend service. The crew was collected on the lower 
gun-deck in the most orderly manner; the ship’s chaplain, Rev. 
Mr. Bussel preached. It is a reproach to our service that 
chaplains are not more frequently attached to national ships ; there 
are three in the English ships, and I suppose each of the French 
ships has one, but only one of our four men-of-war in China has 
any. 
. Soon after the service the steamer “ Fury” came in with two 
gunboats, “Severn” and “Firm,” and what was far more interesting 
to every person who saw the signal, with the mail flag flying at her 
fore. Admiral Seymour soon had the bags on board his ship and 
the others sent their boats, so that in less than an hour the letters 
were all distributed. If everyone was as happy as I was in the 
good news from a far land, there was a merry company. 

May 10th.—Kiverybody was bustling about on board ship 
this morning, and about eight o’clock a party consisting of pretty 
much the same persons as before went into the river in the lorcha 
and barge. The ‘“ Peiho” serves admirably for the accommodation of 
ten or twelve people and enahles some of the officers to relieve the 
tedium of shipboard by a change of scene. 

On reaching the “Antelope” about ten o’clock Mr. Reed prepared 
to go soon to the landing place, and by eleven o’clock he reached it, 
but no preparation had been made for receiving him. Mr. Jenkins 
had gone ashore to announce his approach and told Mr. Bacon, 
who landed with him, to report that the Commissioners were 
waiting and the chair would soon be down. However, some 
misunderstanding occurred, and we in the barge returned to the 
“Antelope,” thinking that Tan and his colleagues were not there. I 
went back alone to the landing and met Mr. Jenkins going to the 
*¢ Antelope”? with Major Chang, carrying a card from Tan, and told 
him I would go back too as soon as I had seen about the landing. 
Mr. Martin and Colonel Chin soon came down, and the latter 
showed so much anxiety to have the access to the marquee made 
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more commodious that he sent up the beach for three scows to 
stretch them over the marshy bank. He is certainly a good- 
natured man, and seems worthy of all confidence in his station—a 
man you would like to know more of. Mr. Martin had had a long 
conversation with different officers on shore, and told them many 
things on points they questioned him about. 

Meanwhile the ‘“ Peiho” had come in and the whole party was 
soon on its way up and at the landing place, which had been 
arranged with the materials at hand in a suitable manner. The 
wind had come out from the northwest, a gentle breeze which was 
very refreshing, and as the party walked up to the marquee we 
were met by a number of officers and soldiers placed as a guard to 
do honor to the reception. Tan and his colleagues stood at the 
doorway and, as the chair rested, the music ceased, and all entered 
and sat in the same chairs as before. There were about as many 
attendants in the room as before, and the tables were laid out with 
perhaps the identical plates of sweetmeats and fruit as at the last 
interview. 

The conversation commenced with regret at the misunder- 
standing which had taken place concerning the landing, and then 
telling the commissioner that he had received the copy of his letter 
of February last, sent him on Saturday, which was correct. 
Mr. Reed then inquired for the Emperor’s reply about the 
President’s letter, and whether they had obtained such an assurance 
from His Majesty as to its acknowledgement that he could let it 
pass out of his hands. The commissioner said that he had an 
answer, but he could not exhibit the original, as it contained 
directions on many points irrelevant to the reception of the 
President’s letter, but he would copy all that related to that and 
send it in to-morrow morning. This reply was made, I guess, in 
order that Tan might not run the risk of seeing the barbarians, in 
presence of all his subordinates, irreverently handle the Emperor’s 
edict. It was accepted, and the answer given that if the rescript 
was satisfactory the letter should be brought ashore to-morrow noon. 
It would, I am afraid, have derogated somewhat from the reverence 
due this said President’s letter if the commissioner and_ his 
company had known that I was writing my notes of the meeting on 
top of it. 

The proposal to continue the discussion in a private apartment 
by ourselves was negatived by Tan, doubtless because he had no 
other suitable place, and we then took up the points presented to 
him on Saturday. It was soon apparent that the residence or visit 
of a foreign Minister to Peking, and the opening of the country 
to ships and traders along the coast and up the rivers, especially 
the Yangtsz, were neither of them to be granted. Some minor 
points were conceded, but that most likely to be looked for by those 
who are expecting important results from this large force, and 
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most likely to do good to China, was not even discussed. The 
Imperial Government has doubtless considered the consequences 
and instructed Tan what to say. I don’t wonder at the decision, 
for in their ignorance the Emperor’s advisers expect more evil 
results than good to flow from more enlarged intercourse, but I am 
sorry. ‘Tan did himself credit by his answers, he had weighed his 
reasoning, and he had much to say about reciprocal national rights, 
about the laws of reason and equity, about the unwillingness of 
China to reduce any of the privileges foreigners now enjoyed, and 
her decision not to grant these additional important ones. If the 
officers who met Bowring and McLane in 1854 had granted what 
the present commissioners are willing to permit, it is not unlikely 
that foreign nations would have been content; certainly the 
troubles would not have arisen at Canton. 

By the time the long discussion was concluded we, who were 
dressed less warm than Chinese quilted robes make one, were 
chilled through, and were glad to get a chance to stir a little. The 
Chinese showed quite as much interest as before and when the 
affairs of the English and French were introduced they added. those 
of the Russians, and wished Mr. Reed to use his good offices to get 
them to abate their demands respecting the boundary between the 
two empires. This was introduced two or three times, and affords 


another proof of the way in which these officials try to dodge their 


responsibility and shirk the charge of fairly meeting difficulties. 
The longer they each of them say “ After me is the deluge,” the 
worse for their country. 

May 11th.—The Lieutenant-Colonel and Pien, an officer of 
the same rank, came aboard ship this morning bringing the extract 


from the Imperial rescript which relates to the reception of the 


President’s letter. The rescript was couched in respectful terms, 
and expressed on the part of His Majesty pleasure that there was 
such a letter for him; but, for some reason or other, while there 
seems to be entire willingness to receive and acknowledge it, this 
reply gave no assurance that it would be answered on equal terms. 
Tan was allowed to receive it, but the Emperor declines to commit 
himself to an answer. It was consequently determined not to 
deliver it to Tan, but to send him a refusal to meet him and the 
reasons for it. Mr. Reed feels so unwell, too, from his cold, which 
has begun to oppress his breast, that he wishes to get back to the 
ship lest it become worse. He did not sleep very well, and talks 
hoarsely. The confined cabin of the ‘“‘ Antelope” is not very suitable 


for one ailing, and, after writing an answer, he returned to the 


“‘ Minnesota” about noon, taking with him nearly all the party which 
had accompanied him in. 
Count Poutiatine came aboard before he left. The Count 


inclines to think that the Alles have waited long enough for the 
declaration of Tan, and that the latter should furnish a copy of the 
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decree appointing him. He also thinks there is some evidence for 
the assertion that Kiying and Ilipu forged the paper which they 
handed in to Sir H. Pottinger, and that Tan is in such difficult 
circumstances that, if he could, he would furnish a similar one. 

May 12th.—This morning we were all roused out of our 
morning nap by the crew commencing to holystone the poop deck 
of the ‘ Antelope,” as was done yesterday morning, and the 
performance was varied by the punishment of one of the Malays. 
convicted of participation in the robbery on board some weeks ago. 
Hight of us slept in the ‘ Antelope’s” cabin last night, and you may 
suppose that we were glad to get abroad into the morning air. 
The paper for delivery to the Chinese commissioners was prepared 
and sealed in a foreign envelope, as all the Chinese stationery was. 
carried off yesterday to the frigate. 

The wind was cold and the morning clear, just such a bright, 
chilly morning as we have in America during the spring. Few or 
no native boats were moving up and down, and Mr. Vigne, of the: 
‘Coromandel’ who was dining here last evening, said that the Chinese 
were stretching a hawser and he thought sinking boats in the water 
near the fort on the north-east: shore ; he saw some troops drilling’ 
there yesterday, and counted many guns and gingalls placed in 
new positions; the number of soldiers he reckons at 10,000 at 
least. 

Mr. Martin and I went up to the landing place, where we saw 
the Chinese preparing the planks for getting ashore and making 
ready to receive us. He went ashore and had the sedan-chair 
brought down. I remained seated in it awhile at the request of 
the Lieutenant-Colonel while he went up to inform Tsien of my 
coming. The Treasurer met me at the door of the marquee, and 
we were soon seated ; the tables were placed and covered with 
dishes in the same manner as on Monday, the number of officers. 
inside the room being only six, none of them standing. Mr. Martin 
has now become well acquainted with several of them, and they 
regard him with respect and confidence. We both sat opposite 
Tsien, who is a native of Yunnanfu in Yunnan, and whose 
pronunciation is not so pure as Tan’s. The interview lasted two 
hours. We brought up all the arguments we could think of to 
reconsider the questions now at issue, especially those concerning 
the full powers demanded of Tan. They persisted in assuring us: 
that he had higher authority than any officer now in the capital, 
and could deliberate on the demands made with as much probability 
of concluding them as Kiying did. On some points he declined 
to say anything, on others he wished for more information. The 
fact that the English dealt in opium which was prejudicial to 
people seemed to be regarded as a point against their profession of 
Christianity ; one of the officers referred to the sixth commandment 
and asked how its observance could correspond with such conduct. 
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The principal topic of conversation was the benefits of a freer 
intercourse with the highest officers of the Empire, as it would 
enable them to learn the condition of foreign nations; and we 
quoted the instance of the Siamese nation and the mission lately 
sent to England from that country, to illustrate the safe and 
beneficial results of wider privileges. It was observable with what 
half suppressed contempt they took this reference to anything 
which the Siamese might do or had done. They were reckoned 
among the tributaries of the Middle Kingdom, which made it 
possible for their envoys to visit its capital and lay their tribute at 
the feet of Heaven’s son. 

What can you do with such wrongheaded men, men who will 
only look at a subject through their own eyes, who will not take 
your statements or arguments, and upon whom no impression seems 
possible except through fears? Do? “Why fight them, kill 
them,” some say, “until they will do as you wish them;”’ I say, 
try to teach them patiently, kindly, and with hope. Perhaps God 
has it in his scheme to join these opposite modes and carry out his 
plans of improvement by judgment and mercy joined. The 
proposition to go to Peking is very obnoxious to them all; they 
repel every argument urged for it, and show plainly they mean to 
try the issue rather than admit it peaceably. I am of the opinion 
that one of their objections lies in the result of such a liberty to 
foreign officials being at the capital and unwilling to perform the 
kowtow ; it would humble the Throne in the sight and reverence 
of its own subjects. A result of that sort could be avoided by the 
Emperor refusing to see them, but in that case I can easily imagine 
an English or French Minister forcing himself into his presence. 
Unfortunately for themselves, the English rather relish such a 
trampling on the prejudices of the weak and wounding their 
self-love ; they wonder afterwards why people of other countries 
hate them so much, and that increases the aversion they are 
surprised at. 

The Treasurer, whose name Tsien means Money, or Cash, is 
an old man, has a benignant face, and became animated as he gave 
his views repeating and reiterating his words in hearty style, as 
if he was much in earnest. Wang, the prefect of Chau chau 
sat next to him, a dark featured man whose suggestions were 
always sensible. We left them with the feeling that some of 
them might not live to see the end of the week or month, and pity 
at their. inability to grapple with the whole bearing of the 
momentous changes presented for their consideration. May God 
grant them wisdom when they need it, and gradually open their 
understanding to discern the signs of the times. 

As we were sitting at the table the “Slaney”’ came up the river 
and anchored just opposite to the landing place. Both the Allied 
Admirals were on board, we afterwards learned, but nobody came 
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ashore so far as we could see; it interrupted the conversation 
somewhat, and we concluded to retire. They all accompanied us 
to the chair, talking and asking questions during the time, so that 
we did not get away for ten minutes, and Pien went to the 
waterside with Mr. Martin. On reaching the “ Antelope” we found 
the provisions were going on board the ‘Peiho” which had arrived 
from outside. Onits way to the “ Antelope” the boat with provisions 
for us was fired at from the “Nimrod,” and the subaltern in charge 
of it declared that he could bring no more unless we could secure 
his safety ; the shots were probably rifle balls. Soon after he 
delivered his stock, we saw one of two good sized junks detained by 
boats from the steamers ; the other passed on up beyond the forts. 
From this it seems as if hostilities were about to commence. 

Towards evening I went off to the “‘Minnesota,” happy to get 
out of the crowded rooms in the “ Antelope.” 

Count Poutiatine’s countrymen who have arrived from the 
capital report that great discontent exists there, partly owing to 
the dearness of provisions, and partly to the seditious temper of the 
citizens. One of the two has already gone back to his residence 
there, fearing that an outbreak may jeopard it at any moment and 
the whole establishment be ruined. The ladies of the Emperor’s 
harem are learning to ride on horseback in order to be able the 
better to escape to their patrimony in Manchuria in case matters 
came to the worst. In such an event the Allies would have a 
barren conquest if they got possession of the city, and could not 
keep it.if they had it. One of the Russians was retained to assist 
in the further negotiations here. At the meeting this morning no 
reference was made to the Russian boundary, but Pien alluded to it 
yesterday when Martin was left ashore there, and stated that the 
difficulty on the part of his government in the decision of the 
border between the two countries was to deal rightly with the 
inhabitants of the ceded district. But, but, but—everything done 
and said by a Chinese must be taken with allowance. The weak 
always resort to cunning and deception, and I don’t believe this 
assertion. If Russia wishes to take all the territory in Manchuria 
lying north of the Sagalien River, the matter of dispute concerning 
an old boundary can be as easily brought up as it was in the 
American war with Mexico in 1846, or the Russian with Turkey. 
However, this river is by far the most proper outlet for the trade 
as it is for the drainings of Eastern Siberia, and it is of no use to 
the Chinese in comparison to the facilities it affords the Russians. 

May 18th.—I visited the “Furious” this morning in order 
to make some explanatory statements respecting the results of 
the interview yesterday with Treasurer Tsien. My hap was to 
go there at an unlucky hour, for I had hardly got on board before 
Baron Gros came up too, and I saw only Mr. Bruce. The more I 
talked with him, the stronger was my conviction that the points to 
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be gained from the Chinese were only to be got by force, and that 
the conclusion the Allies were coming to of making a rupture with 
Tan in respect to his powers was likely to deprive the issue of much 
of its moral power. I believe Tan has all the powers to negotiate 
that he can have ; but to take the forts at Taku because he will 
not or cannot produce a decree like that of Kiying’s authorizing 
him to settle every point, (and not on the point of his refusing 
peaceably a visit to Peking of the Ministers here assembled) is 
likely to divest that more important demand of all its effect. It 
is to my mind a mis-step and a blunder; Tan offers to deliberate 
before there has been a fight, Kiying was desirous that the fighting 
should cease. Even if the latter did forge or did not, if the former 
gets a beating before he has been heard at all, the moral effects of 
it will be greatly diminished. 

May 14th—Baron Gros made a long visit to Mr. Reed last 
evening, and I had the opportunity of stating fully to him my 
convictions that Tan had all the powers which he could really get 
from his government, and that it would greatly weaken the form 
and moral effect of an issue on the really important points if it 
should be made where the Chinese felt they were right. I think 
that he rather agreed with me, but he was wary in saying much. 
The Baron is a pleasant and agreeable man, and you are inclined 
to trust him, though after he has gone you are in some doubt as 
to what he really intended. 

During the night I was awakened by Baron Ogten-Sacken who 
had come off from the “ Amerika” since seven o’clock to inform the 
other Ministers of a change of policy on the part of the Chinese 
officials. Pien, the pleasant-spoken man who had so much to say 
at my interview with the Treasurer, came to see the Count on 
behalf of Tan to intimate that he desired to see him to-day to 
consult with him about the manners of foreign Ministers visiting 
Peking, and other questions which had been proposed to them. 
This was such unexpected information that the Count immediately 
dispatched the Baron to let the others know it, and I was so 
excited after hearing it that I did not get to sleep again until 
towards morning. ‘lo hear that at last the great objects of the 


expedition to this gulf were likely to be attained without fighting 


was so exciting, so pleasant and so unexpected that I hardly new 
whether to believe it or not. 

About dinner time the Count’s private secretary reached the 
ship to tell us the result of the interview with Tan and confirm 
what the Baron had told us during the night. It is also reported 
that the Chinese are ready to entertain the question of the claims 
for losses, but will not pay the charges of the war at Canton; he 


also said that the Chinese were ready to allow missionaries to travel 


anywhere in China without passports or any regulations of that 
nature, but they declined to permit merchants to go through their 
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provinces. Who has proposed this distinction I have no idea; I 
think it will be difficult to carry it out, much as I should like it so far 
as it could be properly done. 

Baron Gros visited the “ Minnesota” again this afternoon, and 
says he is going into the river to-morrow in company with Lord 
Elgin, chiefly for the purpose of looking at the river and,forts. 
They have about concluded to see Tan, from which it is to be 
inferred that they are satisfied with his powers, though I have no idea 
that he has received anything additional. Perhaps our representa- 
tions of the desirableness of making an issue on such a quibble 
have had their effect. The twenty-eight silent: arguments off the 
port have had their effect too, and the threatening attitude of some 
of them in near relation to the mud forts ashore had additional 
force. Altogether, the Chinese have had so much of urgent 
reasoning, threatening force, and intimidating ultimata, with the 
cruising about of the surveying and gun-boats, that I am not so 
much surprised at their serious consideration of our propositions. 
Still, they could hold out greatly to the vexation of the Allies, who 
might be puzzled perhaps, to know how much use to make of their 
conquest of the Taku forts, when the commissioners had retired 
up to Tientsin and refused to treat while they held those forts. 
The alternatives to be considered in such a case were well set forth 
by Captain Hall of the “Calcutta” to-day. It is more satisfactory, 
therefore, to learn that a peaceful solution of the negotiations is 
probable, and I have felt very happy and thankful in the expecta- 
tion that there is to‘be no more fighting, but a better intercourse 
without the irritation caused by a struggle. The people in this 
part of China have no ill-will against foreigners now, and it would 
be a sad thing to make them enemies just as we are forming their 
acquaintance. If the whole works out well, the most credit for 
bringing it about will belong to Count Poutiatine; and his 
perseverance in urging peace, even when the motives might be 
suspected (and he felt that they were), is all the more commendable. 

We have been working out the ¢rajet of a treaty to-day, and I 
hope that where the four powers wish to have the same privilege, 
the Chinese text will be identical in each treaty. An instrument 
of this sort would probably have greater weight with the Chinese 
and be less likely to be misinterpreted. 

Mr. McKinley returned late this evening; he had learned 
nothing of importance in addition to what we knew before of the 
changed views of the three commissioners. He brought the 
original copy of the heads of their concessions: the first is that 
they will memorialize jointly respecting the mode of foreign 
Ministers going to Peking, and have an answer back in three days ; 
the second, allowing Romish missionaries to go through the Empire 
without passports; the third, paying claims for actual losses; 
a last allowing ports to be opened on the coast—no names given— 
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but no expenses for troops or ships. I hope they will stoutly 
adhere to the third and never pay a cash for the expenses the 
Allies have been at in collecting their forces to attack Canton. I 
do not think the Allied plenipotentiaries would risk the loss of 
substantial advantages for the sake of a few dollars—putting aside 
the odium which would be attached to forcing them from a weak 
people on a point about which many of them conscientiously think 
they are right. 

May 15th.—This day completes four weeks of suspense, hope 
and discouragement strongly blended since we anchored off the 
mouth of this river, but on the whole there has been progress, and 
if no untoward haste is made and no unpropitious mistake occurs 
to alarm and irritate the Chinese, I look for a peaceful settlement 
and attainment of the chief ends of the demonstration. To-day the 
‘‘ Mitraille” and “Remie” arrived from Shanghai bringing the 
North-China Herald in which are some ill-natured remarks about 
“intrusive neutrals,” and a tone of criticism upon what has been 
done here for the attainment of the objects of the united powers 
that is very annoying on account of its injustice and bad tendency. 
The objects of these four Ministers may diverge to some extent on 
important points, Russia has a boundary to settle, France has her 
form of Christianity to strengthen and vindicate, England has her. 
trade to foster, and America has all objects to gain which will 
enlarge her influence, but all are united in adopting or agreeing to 
such demands and measures as will open this Empire to the access 
of other nations. If those who are favorably disposed to the 
attainment of good objects would allow small inconveniences and 
megrims to be forgotten, and not vent their spleen in ill-natured 
remarks on what they know nothing about they would rather 
promote the cause. Lord Elgin is as much annoyed at the 
paragraph referred to as any one, but I think nobody lays much 
importance to it. 

The cruiser returned to Shanghai this afternoon carrying a 
few letters, and it is said another vessel will proceed there in time 
for the next mail. Baron Gros went into the river to-day privately, 
simply to see what sort of a place it is, and Mr. Martin came 
off to the “Minnesota.” I sentafew notes away by the cruiser, but 
the notice was too short to write at length. 

Mr. Martin says that at the interview he had with the 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Major on Tuesday of this week he presented 
an almanac to the prefect of Chau, $#§, who was present. He 
began to look it over and, coming to the tenth commandment, 
expressed his admiration at such an injunction, and then wondered 
why the English did not observe the requirement and not covet the 
lands and towns of China or wish to destroy others to benefit 
themselves. The next day, at my meeting with Tsien, the same 
officer was seated at his right hand and had the same book spread 
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out before him, evidently prepared with some point. He wished us. 
to circulate many such tracts among the English to lead them to 
act more in conformity with the doctrines they professed. At a 
suitable time he referred to it by quoting the sixth commandment 
against the English again, alleging that they could not be 
Christians, for they killed the Chinese with opium merely to benefit 
themselves. How strongly England and opium are connected in 
the minds of many Chinese can only be fully understood after long 
acquaintance ; they destroy themselves with it, and all the while 
curse their bane as the cause of their misery. 

May 16th.—Captain Dupont conducted service this morning: 
and in the evening we had a prayer together, half a dozen of us, in 
his cabin. JI had heard much of him, before I ever saw him, from 
Lieutenant Pegram, and the encomiums I then heard have been 
fully sustained. He takes a deep and intelligent interest in the 
progress and peaceable solution of the difficulties with the Chinese, 
and co-operates in every measure. Such an officer in such a 
position is of great value. 

May 18th.—I have been so busy drawing out the treaty to-day 
with the assistance of Liang and Fan, who between them prove very 
serviceable aids, that I have had little time to do or say anything 
else. However, we were all interrupted a while by the receipt of a 
line from Count Poutiatine informing his colleagues outside that 
the Emperor had replied to Tan’s memorial of last week, respecting 
entry into the river and beyond this barrier of forts up to the 
capital, in the negative. The other points granted, of paying the 
claims and allowing missionaries into the country, were not rescinded. 
This news is a disappointment indeed, for now there seems to be no 
alternative but to reject Tan and his colleagues and proceed up the 
river as far can be; for having made this issue, the Allies cannot 
easily recede from their position. If they had been willing to have 
conceded his official rank Tan would have had the opportunity of 
learning from Lord Elgin and Baron Gros their views on the points 
of variance, and much better than he can through a correspondence. 
As I was greatly in hopes of a different answer, and therefore 
had calculated on the sequence of the permission, this refusal 
seemed to throw all the fat in the fire again; I could only look to 
a longer journey to this same end, and this perhaps amidst many 
discomforts, if not reverses. 

May 19th.—Mr. Maritim returned to the river yesterday to 
inform the Chinese that Mr. Reed would send the President’s letter 
to-morrow to be delivered to Tan himself by Captain Dupont, who 
would bring with him a small escort. Count Poutiatine himself 
reached the “‘ Minnesota” last evening and remained all night, talking 
over the state of affairs in their present discouraging posture. He 
wishes to remain where he is, and the Chinese have expressed a 
desire to have him do so; but on what grounds, or with what 
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purpose, I did not clearly learn. The Chinese officials ought by 
this time to have learned that he is a friend, if they have one at all. 
He designs to follow the Allies up the river as soon as they begin 
to ascend it, and thinks that now there should be no delay on their 
part, if they mean to do anything. He remained on board till 
nearly noon, partly to see the target firing which the crew were 
exercised in, and partly to accompany Mr. Reed on a visit to the 
** Furious,” which he did after that was over. Baron Gros was on a 
visit to Lord Elgin at the time, so that for the first time since they 
have been in China, the Ministers of the four nations now 
represented here have met together. There is the most entire 
interchange of views and comparison of instructions, and consulta- 
tion about the best course of action, for each is doing what he can 
to carry out the common objects of their missions. 

The dispatch received from Tan last evening contained a copy 
of the Emperor’s rescript allowing him in the fullest manner to 
take the President’s letter, assuring us through him that it would 
be replied to. This additional missive not only allowed us no 
excuse for further retaining it, but made it very desirable for us to 
deliver it as soon as it could be. Captain Dupont was mentioned 
in the reply as the highest officer of the United States Navy here, 
and that to him was intrusted the delivery. We left the “Minnesota” 
in company with Mr. Martin, Lieutenant Jones, Mr. Bacon and 
Rev. Mr. Syle and, as the wind was unfavorable, we did not reach 
the ‘ Antelope” until nearly four o’clock and passed on up to the 
landing place as soon as possible. The boats were found to be 


arranged in order and we proceeded to the marquee, a boy carrying 


the letter in his two hands, with four marines flanking him and 
walking just ahead of Captain Dupont. Tan and his colleagues were 
standing at the door, and as the letter was brought in he requested 
the Captain to lay it on a small table in the centre of the room, 
before which hung a yellow silken screen. After it was placed 
there he put his hand to it in token of acknowledgement and then 
asked his guests to be seated, placing them all on his left hand. 

He then told the Captain that he had himself come to receive 
the President’s letter from the hands of an inferior officer to the 
Minister in order to show his sincere regard for the American Chief 
Magistrate, and that the Emperor had sent him to Taku to show 
his friendship to the United States and consult with her officers. 
The interview lasted about an hour and went off with the usual 


civilities, though there is a degree of restraint in a conversation 
carried on by interpretation which is hard to get over. So far as 


the Chinese government is concerned, it has made the amende 
honorable to the American in the manner of receiving the 
President’s letter on this occasion, and made up for the contempt 
with which the one handed to Wang, the Governor-General at 
Foochow, in July, 1856, was treated. The exhibition of that one, 
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with its mutilated seal, has perhaps contributed to the civility now 
shown. 

In the evening Mr. Martin and I went to the “ Amerika” and, 
after relating to the Count the details of the interview, he gave me 
many particulars of his toilsome journey up the Sagalien river into 
the Russian territory. We learned some new information from 
the Russian missionary recently arrived from Peking, among other 
things that Hienfung was an infirm, sickly man, prematurely old in 
consequence of his vices and excesses, and unable or unwilling to 
attend much to public business. He says that the Peiho is much 
deeper beyond Tientsin than it is this side of that city, which must, 
I think, have been artificially caused by the obstructions made 
during the war in 1841, for when Gutzlaff passed up in 1832 he 
found no difficulty in reaching the city in his large junk. The 
Count himself is confident that the capture of these forts will 
convince the Chinese now here of the folly of further resistance and 
lead them to concede the demands made of them. To my mind 
there is great doubt of this result, and the passive resistance put 
forth by an irritated yet weak people may defeat all our plans. 

At half past eleven o’clock Mr. Martin and I were at the 
landing place where we found no preparation for receiving us, but 
the chair was soon brought down to the gig in a scow and we were 
shoved over the mud to dry ground. Tsien and his assessors, 
Wang and Pien, were at the door to receive us with a large crowd 
of inferior officials. efore referring to the draft of the treaty, we 
made some remarks upon the manner in which Tan had received 
the President’s letter yesterday, and expressed to all the company 

the satisfaction we thought it certain he would have on hearing of 
the courtesy of the Imperial Commissioner in taking it. The 
position of Captain Dupont and the reasons for making him the 
medium of delivering it were also referred to, so that the Chinese 
might be assured that no slight was intended on our part. I then 
gave one of my Chinese maps of China to Tsien, who had never 
seen anything of the kind before, and was, with those around him, 
both pleased and surprised at it; the old Treasurer took it with 
many thanks, even rising up to add force to his words. He is a 
kind-spoken, garrulous man, and I have no doubt would be glad to 
admit all our demands. 

We then went over the different articles of the treaty with 
him. Some of the articles were passed without objection, those 
relating to toleration and the payment of claims were copied off to 
show the commissioner, those permitting and regulating the visits 
to Peking were rejected, and several others were amended, the 
colloquy being conducted with considerable animation and constant 
good humor on his part. Wang and Pien had as much to say as 
Tsien ; they are probably Tan’s confidential secretaries. We had 
nearly finished the general examination of the document when it 
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was interrupted by the arrival of Dr. Bradley with a note from the 
Minister informing me of the intention to attack the forts. 
to-morrow, and wishing the conference to cease. The note came 
fully an hour too soon for my intentions, as I wished to make one 
more effort to show the Chinese the folly and danger of resistance. 
They had much to say incidentally and directly respecting the 
conduct of the Allies, and plainly showed in all they said the 
wrong they felt had been done to them by their Ministers refusing 
to have an interview. ‘Personal conference,” Tsien remarked, 
“‘was the best way to explain difficulties and come to an under- 
standing, but when the English and French plenipotentiaries keep 
such reserve and distance, we cannot find out their feelings by 
writing.” J think, too, that Lord Elgin was ready to acknowledge 
Tan as he is, without further evidence, so that I am afraid the 
petulant feelings of the latter have led him to provoke a rupture. 
If such be the case, it seems to me that the capture of the forts will 
not advance our position in politics, whatever it may do in 
geography. 

Tsien seemed to attach much importance to the mediation of 
Mr. Reed, and spoke slightingly of the conduct of the Russian 
Envoy ; if he had been present they would probably have referred to 
Mr. Reed in similar terms—at least such is the usual time-serving 
conduct of the Chinese. The same round of arguments were gone 
over as before, and we answered them with apparently the same ill 
success. We left them with feelings of sadness, for we could not 
doubt that some of them were likely never to meet us again ; and I 
was restrained from informing them of the meditated attack. 
While we were conversing, coolies were carrying timber and posts to 
continue the palisade and others were raising another mud wall in 
front of the sandbag battery. The camp outside was evidently in a 
busy, excited condition. I was dispirited and sad at the ill result of 
our efforts to conciliate, and found comfort only in the reflection 
that God rules over all, ‘‘ He reigneth over the heathen,” and they 
are given to the Son for his inheritance. The concession of the 
article in the present draft of the treaty that missionaries may go 
throughout the country to preach the doctrines of that ever blessed 
Saviour, which Tsien made no objection to, is a great boon. ‘ God 
glorified and man saved, is China’s only hope.” 

May 20th.—Last evening I reported the principal points of 
argument and concession made between me and the Chinese officers 
yesterday, at the conference on shore, to the Russian Admiral. He 
is much against the demand made by the English to have the rivers 
of China opened indiscriminately to foreign commerce, especially to 
the reckless miscreants who are likely to take advantage of the 
liberty to go everywhere beyond the observation and reach of their 
own authorities and practice wickedness of every name upon the 
natives. This opinion seems to be formed upon the knowledge he 
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has acquired since being in China of the general bad character of 
the opium and other petty traders up and down the coast; if 
missionaries only are now allowed to travel and reside throughout 
the country, they will prepare the way and make the Chinese 
acquainted with their own rights in keeping such lawless men in 
order. J am inclined sometimes to agree with him as [ learn more 
of the abandoned conduct of many of the so-called Christians who 
go up and down among the people of this land, and emulate their 
worst characters in deeds of darkness. In respect to the conduct of 
the Allies in taking the forts, he hopes that it will bring the Chinese 
to admit the demands without further resistance. I hope he will 
prove to be right. 

Captain Dupont and others came in last evening, and this 
morning we hear that many officers are expected ; in fact, before 
noon nearly half the crew of the ‘“‘ Mississippi” was on board of the 
* Antelope” to witness the fray. While at breakfast a messenger 
named Kiu came with a verbal request from Tsien to ascertain at 
what hour I would resume the suspended interview on shore, and to 
get the copy of the proposed treaty if it was copied out as I had 
promised. Master Kiu was told that as the times were not tranquil 
it was impossible to tell when I should be able to come ashore, and 
that the copy of the draft was not ready. This message was 
certainly an unexpected one, and I suspect had been delivered to 
Kiu last evening by Tsien, and that the former had come off this 
morning in ignorance of the threatening attack. This explanation 
is more likely to my mind than that it was done in bravado, for 
Tsien could not have thought of more than his own safety after he 
knew the summons to surrender. 

At eight o’clock Captain Hall took the summons ashore, 
granting the commander of the forts two hours to deliver them into 
the hands of the Allies until the conclusion of negotiations, when 
they would be delivered back. Of course nobody expected a 
compliance, and at a few minutes past ten the ‘ Cormorant” began to 
move up towards the fort on the left bank, the Chinese firing at her 
from all their guns. The cannonading soon became general as the 
ships got up nearer, and the forts continued to answer for an hour, 
doing their best to repel and destroy, but with the usual inefficiency 
of Chinese artillery. The shot came out as far as the “ Antelope” in 
one or two cases, but most of it fell on the opposite bank, proving 
how high the guns were pointed. The French landed on the left 
bank first, the Chinese escaping as soon as their enemies entered the 
forts and fleeing in all directions. The English also soon entered 
the forts on the right bank near the landing place and took 
possession of them, pursuing the troops along the beach in front of 
the ships. Their officers restrained them from the chase beyond the 
bounds of the encampment, and I should hope that the slaughter 
was not very great. We heard but little musketry firing. Many 
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magazines or mines were exploded by men_ stationed over 
them, by which several were wounded and killed. A_ boat 
with seven Frenchmen went by towards the ‘“ Coromandel,” all 
of whom were frightfully blackened and maimed by one of these 
explosions. 

The marquee in which I had the interview was pierced by 
three or four balls which did it little injury and, on going ashore, 
Mr. Martin found the plates of fruit and comfits still remaining on 
the tables pretty much as he had left them the evening before, the 
chairs and screen intact. There were 1,800 men of the Allies. 
engaged in the action, but no accurate report of their casualties has: 
been given out ; most of them were caused by mines exploding. A 
few fire-rafts were found in preparation or ready to be sent down ; 
these were burned. The destruction of Chinese in the forts was 
not, I suspect, very great, for they did not remain till the enemy 
entered. No wounded were found left behind, and not many dead 
bodies, but some of the latter showed the effects of exploding shells.. 
Dry mud walls are perhaps the best material to throw a shell into in 
order to raise a dust, and the effects of those which burst in the 
fortification were surprising, the whole face soon being demolished, 
the guns dismounted and rendered useless. Some of the guns in 
them were well served, and on the whole the Chinese made a brave: 
defence. Some officers were found in their places who had killed 
themselves rather than survive—another contrast to our customs 
presented by this people, for as our efforts in warfare are usually 
spent in trying to cut other people’s throats, here we see the Chinese: 
cutting their own. One officer with a blue button was so found. 

I think many people must have been killed by shells and 
rockets flying over the forts and falling in the village of Taku; 
it lay just in range and not far behind them. On entering the 
deserted forts everything indicated the unpreparedness of their 
defenders, whose food still simmered in the pans or lay half eaten 
on the mats, shovels and barrows in the mud or unemptied of their: 
loads, axes in the wood, and clothes on the nail. The summons for 
surrender could not have been circulated as a preparation for defense,, 
and the resistance shows the issue the mandarins had long 
contemplated, or at such short notice they could not have done as. 
well as they did. 

Many of the guns found in the forts are of brass, some so large: 
that twenty men could hardly move them at any time, their low 
carriages unprovided with levers or any other appliances for aiming” 
them, so that they were useless except in one direction. Ammunition 
was found in good supply, hollow shot filled with clay, showing 
that the workmen had no knowledge of the proper mode of making 
them and, what was rather unexpected, a good deal of copper cash. 
The officers yesterday told us that there were thirty thousand 
troops in all the forts and encampments; we shall probably learn 
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the truth from muster rolls or other documents in the forts, and 
perhaps get other more important papers among the spoils. 

~ May 21st—I returned to the ship last evening, excited by 
what I had seen of war, and thankful that I am not in a situation 
where I must give up my own conviction of right and go to work 
at a-command to kill those who not only have never offended me, 
but whom I never saw. Such is, however, the case in all warfare 
ona large scale. In this case, I am so much afraid that the result. 
of the capture of the forts will be for the most part lost by the 
ground the Allies have taken that I am much dispirited. We 
must, however, hope and act for the best. 

May 22nd.—The steamer goes to-day to Shanghai and takes 
these sheets to Dr. Bridgman who will forward them to Utica. 
I am in good health and am able to find something to do all the 
time. Mr. Martin proves to be a pleasant companion and, if we now 
ascend the Peiho, we shall be brought much together. There are 
many agreeable officers on board the two ships now, and Captain 
Dupont is a shipload in himself. 

Some more details of the fight on Thursday have been reported, 
but as I wait for the admiral’s official account, which however is 
likely to be published abroad before it is known in China, I shall not 
enlarge any more. 

May 22nd.—The “ Mississippi” sailed about four o’clock this 
evening, carrying a large mail with her and two English officers as. 
passengers. The English are engaged in blowing up all the forts, 
and any one who pleases can carry off such small articles as are of 
interest to him. The guns captured in them are reckoned to be 
worth fully a lakh of dollars, and the metal of some of them is. 
beautiful for color and fineness. One piece, cast in 1856, is called 
Chi-shing tsiang kiun {fl) JB} A¥ HE, the Victorious General, and is 
admired by all who see it. Large quantities of millet have been 
discovered, which would be given to the poor natives if they would 
venture into the forts to receive it. Tan himself lived at a temple 
near Taku, where he had fitted up temporary quarters for himself, 
and, like most Chinese officials of high rank, extorted all he 
wanted out of the people around him. Mr. Bruce, who landed 
near the spot, said the people they met expressed no sympathy 
or concern for him, and made no complaints as if they 
had been injured by the stray shot; at such a time ib is very 
unlikely they would venture on making any other than the most 
abject compliance. Papers found in the forts place the number 
of troops at about thirty-five hundred, though I am doubtful of the 
accuracy of these statistics. From these papers it is proved that 
Tan was engaged in close correspondence with the Board of War 
in relation to an additional garrison, and one tent marked 
“Mohammedan levy” was observed. The use of opium was proved 
to be somewhat general by the number of pipes picked up, but the 
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appearance of the officers at our interviews did not lead one to think 


many of them were smokers. : 

May 23rd.—The “ Mississippi”? went out to sea last evening 
carrying upwards of three thousand letters, it was reported, though 
this seems to me a large estimate. To-day has been a beautifully 
sunny, cheerful Sabbath ; just such a genial, balmy atmosphere as I 
hope the friends in America are enjoying. How generous we 
usually are in giving away the bounties of Providence, wishing 
everybody to have them in the same abundance as ourselves, but 
alas! the varied supply of these free gifts seldom causes our hearts 
to rise in grateful aspirations to their Giver and prayer that we 
may use them to His glory. Mr. Martin made some remarks after 


‘Captain Dupont had read prayers, founded upon John XII, 32, 


which were listened to with attention, though I have always noticed 
that seamen prove quiet auditors. 

We hear that the English have proceeded eight miles up the 
river, finding plenty of water for their ships to that point, and that 
they are going to blow up all the forts. If Tan had known how to 
surrender them after a show of resistance, they might have been 
preserved to his master. The junks detained by the bridge of boats, 
armed and secured by Taku, have all been liberated, and to-day passed 
down the coast ; one hundred and nine have crossed the bar and the 
rest are only waiting till there is more water. They appear to have 
little or no cargo, and I have no doubt are not more surprised than 
pleased at not being captured and even pillaged, as they would have 
been by their own insurgent countrymen. Nothing has been learned 
which can give us the least intimation as to the intended conduct of 
the Chinese commissioners. 

May 24th.—At noon a salute was fired in honor of Queen 
Victoria’s birthday, and perhaps this squadron commenced the 
cannonading which would hardly end until the sun had made his 
circuit round the world. Captain Dupont returned late from the 
river this evening bringing a dispatch from Tan and his colleagues, 
dated the 24th, who sent it on board the Russian steamer, though 
I did not hear where they were keeping themselves. It mentioned 
only that they had memorialized the Emperor, and when his 
answer came in reply to the propositions laid before him, they 
would invite Mr. Reed to an interview. The paper was couched in 
very general terms, but rather holds out encouragement than a 


disposition to stand on and try a further issue at arms. I still 


hope that these commissioners may have wisdom rightly to discern 
the proper course for the best interests of their country ; they need 
our prayers. 

We have ascertained from papers found in the forts that the 
force there was three thousand two hundred, and that the guns had 
mostly been brought down from Tientsin, leaving that city 
comparatively defenceless. The people farther up towards that 
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city seem disposed to furnish supplies, and willingly took wages for 
tracking some boats of the English against the current. The 
soldiers in the forts are making themselves tents and other 
tabernacles for lodgings, and the French have pretty well plundered 
Taku of its live stock. This conduct will influence the people 
against us beyond this town, and may prove detrimental when we 
attempt to proceed, though I hope it will be stopped. The feeling 
I have now is like that of being in the centre of a cyclone; it is 
calm all around, but one cannot tell from which quarter the storm 
or calm will come. 

May 26th.—Nothing of interest occurred yesterday, but early 
this morning a note came from the river stating that Tan had 
peen nominally degraded, allowed to retain his rank, and that a 
Mongolian regulus had been ordered to the defence of Tientsin 
with 30,000 troops. The officer who brought this news on board 
the “ Amerika” was furnished with a minute to take to Tan, urging 
him to comply with the demands of the powers and make 
arrangements for their Ministers to repair to the capital with 
small escorts, as the way to prevent worse evils to himself and 
country. ‘Tan has intimated in the most cautious manner that he 
had again memorialized in respect to those demands, and would 
appoint a time and place for an interview as soon as he received 
replies to his representations. 'The poor man is now placed in a 
difficult and delicate position, and is likely to lose rank and 
property, if not liberty, unless he can induce his master to receive 
the Ministers at Peking. The dispatch was written on wrapping 
paper, from which I infer that he lost all his stationery—a matter 
of trifling moment. I am inclined to make inferences favorable to 
our progress from the tone of this paper, wherein the Russian and 
American Ministers were commended for their efforts at 
reconciliation. 

In the afternoon a secretary from the Admiral’s suite came 
outside to inform the other Ministers that Major Chang had come 
aboard the “Amerika” with a verbal request to Count Poutiatine to 
go up to Tientsin alone to have a consultation with Tan, no doubt 
upon the one great question about admitting the foreign envoys to 
the capital. As the message came to him as a sort of feeler, 
judging by its channel, it could be fully discussed without 
responsibility, and the Major probably took back a repetition of the 
old arguments for allowing them all to come. If Tan feels himself 
at liberty to do as much as this, he must have got something to 
assure him of safety, and embolden him to put the request in a 
definite form. 

The Major says he hears that his old associate Chin has died 
at Koh-ku, or some other place, where he went to recover from his 
illness. He adds that Tah, the Manchu tsiangkiun, when the forts 
were lost, threw himself into the water, from whence his followers 
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dragged him alive; this attempt to clear his fame as a. loyal 
statesman may suffice instead of the reality of suicide. All the 
important officers lately at Taku are now at Tientsin, which will 
greatly retard our progress in negotiations if we do not presently 
get up there too. Much more time cannot be spent outside of the 
river before the hot or rainy weather will come, and it is likely that. 
we shall hear soon from the two Admirals. 

The Allies have taken measures to prevent pillage of Taku 
or of the junks, which act is necessary for their good name further 
up the river. More than three hundred junks have been told. to: 
leave the river, and these will spread the prowess of the Allies in 
taking the forts, but will doubtless forget to quote their own safety 
in evidence of their generosity. 

The “Samson” returned to-day from Hongkong and reports that, 
the “‘ Powhatan” was to leave two days after her. If the commodore 
were here now all the difficulties with the “Antelope” could be 
removed. Mr. Syle, Mr. Martin and Dr. Bradley went over the 
bar this morning to see if they could purchase some provisions, 
but the French officers were unwilling to have any one communicate 
with Taku, seeing they had to prevent their own men from going 
there by the strictest restraints. 

I have been thinking to-day of the morning when, just twenty- 
five years ago, I first bade goodbye to my father and other dear 
ones in Utica to sail for China. That day and place witnessed the 
only pang of separation I ever had, for I have never regretted the 
step I then took. 

May 27th—We hear that the Allied admirals have ascended 
the river as far as Tientsin. The river is deep but too narrow for 
even their small vessels to turn without difficulty. They seem not 
to have encountered any opposition in their progress. The people: 
along the river doubtless never dreamed that vessels of such sort 
could ever cross the bar at the mouth, much less pass the forts. 
which defended that bar. The forts will soon be heaps of dirt and, 
by the time the rains have ceased, they will lose all appearance of 
ever having been forts. 

May 28th.—The Chinese commissioners have not yet replied 
to the Russian Minister’s proposal about the four Ministers. 
meeting him at Tientsin, but they have sent a dispatch to Baron 
Gros, stating that it was the mistake of a subaltern who fired on 
the French ships from the forts, and that the Middle Kingdom has 
no desire to quarrel with France or to attack her ships. Tan 
himself has gone to Peking to implore the Emperor to grant him 
power to negotiate on the demands of the foreign envoys, and we 
may look for an answer to-morrow. The Allied admirals have 
ascended the river within two miles of Tientsin. This declaration 
of Tan is, in some points, a singular fetch, and it is not so easy to 
explain why he wishes to treat the attack as a non avenue or a 
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nullity, as it does not apparently alter the position of the parties, 
nor does it shift the responsibility of the loss of the forts from 
himself. This silly remark stands in dreadful contrast to the 
headless bodies of the men who were killed by his order for not, 
standing to their guns on the 20th. 

May 29th.—The day has at length come for us to move up: 
the river. It is now six weeks since our arrival off the mouth, and 
the time has not been altogether lost which has been spent in 
talking and explaining to these unenlightened officials the reasons. 
why we have all come here. It must sometimes excite their 
wonder to see us acting so differently from them, declaring again 
and again that we have no designs of conquest, and yet carrying: 
through by force the objects we seek. They, judging us by what 
they would do in the case, find themselves at fault in explaining 
our acts and assertions. I say “‘ we” for in the present attitude they: 
see no difference between the Allies and the others. I think 
sometimes that if they could be convinced that we really have 
no designs of conquest they would yield, but people can judge of 
others only by what they are or know themselves. ‘As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Mr. Wade visited the ‘‘ Minnesota”’ this morning to inform us. 
that the Allied Ministers intended to go up to Tientsin this. 
afternoon, as the river was clear to that point. One steamer is in 
the mouth of the Grand Canal, another lies beyond the city, and a 
third is placed so that nothing can pass her if she pleases to stop it. 

The conduct of Lynch has been such that Mr. Reed has. 
determined to have nothing to do with his vessel, and has made 
arrangements to go up in the “Amerika,” which will likewise tow the 
“Peiho” as well as his own lorcha. Lord Elgin and the Baron went 
into the river about three o’clock this afternoon, and we started 
soon after five with a fair breeze and tide to join the Russian. 
She started just as we began to near her and, supposing we could 
not catch her, we anchored off the old landing place, expecting to: 
remain over night. But, seeing the ‘‘ Amerika” stop as we looked 
across the flat, we started again and reached her as night set in and 
soon were secured at the stern. 

I had not seen the forts since they were captured, and the: 
first object seen as we came into the river was one of the gunboats. 
towing out a new junk laden with brass cannon; and near the 
landing-place were two more similarly laden. The lieutenant of the: 
“Nimrod” said he had been all day hard at work bringing them off. 
The forts are dismantled, desolate and torn in pieces, and are likely 
never to be used again ; they will require to be rebuilt. The people 
living near them have begun to resort to the ships to sell their 
provisions, for which I doubt not they obtain better prices than they 
did when Tan and his host occupied the place. It is reported that 
the colleagues of Tan have been removed and a Mongolian. 
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~of renown, called Sang-ki-lin-tsin ¢% Tf Af IP), appointed in 


their place; if his appointment indicates anything, I think it is 


rather adverse than otherwise, as he was made a Tsin-wang, 20 EB, 


for victories over the insurgents. 
May 80th.—Wast night after we had fastened our lorcha to 


the “Amerika” she got under way again and, by the light of a full 


moon, we proceeded on our way up the Peiho. I was rather in hopes 


the Admiral would wait till morning, but his desire to arrive as 
soon after the Allies as he could led him to go on. The light 
~ enabled us to see a few houses, junks, masts and trees, mingled and 


flying by as we hurried along. This tantalizing sight hardly 
furnished any satisfactory notions, and it was not until the dawn 
began to break that we found what a beautiful country we had got 


“into. The banks were low and the highest tide-waters left about 


four feet of beach above them. The cultivation was over the 
entire surface, principally wheat and barley just coming into ear ; 
a little millet, onions and sweet potatoes were also seen, though to 
me such views are very doubtful, as I cannot distinguish plainly. 


The scenery reminded me of Egypt, the creaking well-sweeps 
/making me think of those up and down the Nile, while the level 
character of the country, the mud hovels with thatched roofs, around 


which in the bright morning were grouped crowds of men and 
children half or altogether naked, and the wattles of millet stalks, 
all added to the interest of the view and increased the resemblance 
to Egyptian scenery. But the high-sterned junks and the language 
of their crews, the absence of palm trees, the conical tumuli 
indicating the graves, with many other trifling things, soon 
dispelled any momentary fancies that we were not in China. I was 
quite unprepared to see signs of so much contentment and careful 
cultivation, and it was truly refreshing to behold the bright, fresh 
green of the peach, willow, and other trees not so familiar, after 
being shut up in the ship for six weeks. I had never heard of there 
being so many well-sweeps at work drawing up the water in any of 
the journals of those who had passed up this way. 

The steamer cast us off about daylight, and we slowly sailed up 
as far as the tide served us; the temperature increased as the day 
advanced, and the heat was above 84° before high noon. This was the 
very thing which Count Poutiatine feared, but I think we shall not 
find it unbearable. Some of the junks we passed inquired if Mr. Martin 
was on board, and one Ningpo trader came off to learn whether 
he could safely pass out of the river. He reported some robberies 
on board the native vessels by English boats’ ‘crews (perhaps and 
more likely French) of opium and sycee. The people also report 
a seizure of some English piece-goods in a junk near Taku, but these 
rumors are as hard to believe as to verify, though I think there may be 
some truth in them. We passed a scow laden with English bales 


-of longcloths going up to Tientsin. There must therefore be 
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considerable trade in foreign articles, and I hear that the people of 
the city have asked Admiral Seymour to send the invoices of the - 
goods he has for sale that they may buy some of them. 

We reached Tientsin about five o’clock and passed through the 
bridge of boats alongside of the “ Amerika” which was moored just 
inside of it. The river here was over twenty feet deep and hardly 
wide enough for two vessels like her to lie abreast. The banks were 
both upwards of twenty feet high, and the houses were built within 
ten feet of their edges. As we neared the city the huge stacks of 
salt thatched with millet straw showed sources of revenue and staples . 
of consumption. The salt had percolated through the ground, . 
destroying the vegetation and whitening the bank just above water 
line. The temples near the bank were as usual larger than the 
dwelling houses, and their poor and plain appearance only proved 
more strongly the miserable habitations the people-occupied. Crowds 
lined the banks ; the people stood like a row of images, so still and 
impassive were they. Not a female was seen among them. 

The Chinese commissioners have not failed to send their 
communications to the four Ministers, one of which informs us that. 
Kweiliang #4 { and Hwashana 7& YD ¥#, high officers at court, 
have been joined with Tan as his superiors to discuss the demands . 
they make. Many supplies of provisions have been sent to various 
ships, and the Allied plenipotentiaries have obtained a lodging in a 
temple or hall near their ships. No defence of the city has been 
attempted, and there are no troops or officers worthy of remark. 
The people do not wish to fight; they do not care to yield, they 
will stand and look on at the proceedings of their rulers, whose 
policy is to refuse nothing and grant nothing they can possibly 
avoid. 

May 31st—The crowd seems to have remained on the bank all 
the night, for the same margin of apathetic-looking, poverty-struck 
inhabitants lined it at the earliest dawn, as if they could never be 
satisfied with seeing. Many horrid looking beggars were among 
them, some of whom dived into the river to fish up a lot of putrid 
meat thrown overboard, and others supplicated us for more of the 
same or other offal. Tientsin FE ¥t means Heavenly Ford, but 
the appearance of aught heavenly is beyond our view. 

A communication was sent by the American Minister to-day to 
Chancellor Yu through Tan, in which I suppose he was joined by the 
other three here assembled. The letters of the Allied plenipoten- 
tiaries are likely to place the alternative of peace or war before the 
Chinese government, and the consternation of the citizens of Tientsin 
may lend its aid to induce their rulers to yield what is demanded. 
If this silly government is fated to be destroyed, the issue of its fate » 
is likely ere-long to be decided. A march on Peking now might 
displace the dynasty of the Manchus and leave the Chinese Empire 
in the hands of the Allies, and it would be-a handful to them indeed. .. 


| 
Hi 
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Towards evening some of us went ashore to look at a house in 


‘the suburbs, which the citizens have placed at the service of the 


American and Russian Ministers. It was built in the same style 


and presented no more comfort than those of similar pretensions at 


the south. I looked for the brickwork which Huc speaks of as the 
usual means of warming the rooms in this region, but saw none in 


any room. The windows were of thin paper, the floors, brick or 


earthen, and dirty withal, no chimneys, no lofts, no wooden floors, 


‘and the furniture ordinary but substantial. The house was tiled 
and of blue brick, substantially built, with a number of court-yards 


in which were some jars for fish and plants. After looking over all 
the rooms, we went last into the reception room, and there among 
some articles of furniture of Chinese manufacture stood a pair of 
eight-day clocks from Jerome’s shop, Bristol, Connecticut. 

The Chinese have left the city in considerable numbers, the 
exchange shops have closed their doors, and all theatres are - 
discontinued ; perhaps the crowds which throng opposite the 
steamers would have all gone to the theatres. They followed us in 


a dense crowd up to the doors of this house which we visited, and 


stood open-mouthed gaping like awkward boobies whichever way we 
turned. 

June Ist.—The clouds which threatened last evening to give 
us a drenching cleared off during the night, and the sun rose 
bright and warm this morning, stirring up the swarm of flies which 
had pestered us yesterday to resume their torments before we were 


out of bed. However, a swarm of flies is a less evil than one of 


mosquitoes if we are to have only one. After breakfast four of us 
took a walk beyond the city westward, along the banks of the 
Peiho, as we found the people called it, passing through the hamlets 
near it and receiving civil treatment everywhere. It was a 
grateful change, and we kept our eyes open to all that they could 
reach as we walked along. The carts present a primitive look to 
one who is used to our own easy vehicles; the wheels of wood, 
heavily ironed and clamped, the body resting on the axle, and the 
team tandem fastened to it with ropes and straps, worse than any 
Paddy’s jaunting car, all showed the want of skill in the carriage 
maker and intimated the aching bones of the riders. Mules, 
horses and asses are all used for draught, but we saw no cattle. 
These animals and machines are probably used much in lieu of 
human labor. 

After dinner we crossed the river in company with two Ningpo 
men, who came off to our boat to learn the news, and went through 
a few streets. Most of the best sort of shops were shut, and the 
people looked askance at us, though many followed us and at 
times thronged. The same poor appearance testified to the beggarly 
condition of most of the population, though I have no doubt there 


‘are some fine places. Some temples were seen closed, one dedicated 
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to the Shangti of the Sombre Heavens, which is the highest god of 
the Rationalists. Bathing houses were common, a flaring sign on 
a whitewashed wall pointing them out, and grog shops, small 
hostelries and eating houses met one at every turn. In consequence 
of the number of shops partly or wholly closed, it is impossible to 
judge of the character of their goods, however, and the suburbs of 
such a city are not likely to equal the parts inside of walls which 
we did not enter. 

A policeman has been busy to-day ordering the idlers away 
from the bank near the ships, and during the walk we saw several 
copies of an order prohibiting assemblages of the people, carrying 
arms or creating disturbances, at the present crisis, which the high 
officers of government would manage themselves. The arrival of 
so many and such terrible vessels may reasonably be supposed to 
have alarmed people of every degree in this city, and led the 
‘wealthier portion to place themselves in safer towns than this, while 
the authorities were taken entirely by surprise. 

June 2nd.—Wednesday. The day has been uncomfortably 
hot, 88° F., and the wind has brought a heavy dead feeling, 
oppressive ina high degree. Several are complaining from the use of 
iced waters and fruit, which are to us, just let out of the confine- 
ment of the Gulf of Pechili, too tempting for health. The quarters 
of Lord Elgin and Baron Gros present a great contrast in their 
neatness and coolness, their fine brickwork and painted pillars, to 
the dismal hovels of the mass of the inhabitants. It is, partly at 
least, a Rationalist monastery, the Tsung-hi kwan £2 ji #¥, and is 
said to have been erected to commemorate the visit of Kienlung to 
Tientsin in one of his progresses to Kiangnan. The gardens, 
pavilions, temples, and courts are truly picturesque, and have been 
made commodious in a high degree. 

We have had two dwellings offered us, one of which Count 
Poutiatine will take ; both are now fitting up and the workmen are 
to have them ready by to-morrow night. They are smaller than the 
Englishman’s lodging, but of course an Emperor could consecrate 
but one place in a city. Our expected residence is a private 
house, one end containing a garden, now exhibiting the freshness of 
spring in every corner, and also possessing a small essay at artificial 
rock work. 

The master of the “Coromandel” was telling us last evening of 
his coming up the river last week. He thinks that the Chinese 
lost nearly, if not quite, four hundred killed, besides all the wounded 
whom they carried off from the forts. The cavalry there amounted 
to over a thousand, if he saw different bodies of it; one part was 
mounted on entirely white horses, the other portion rode piebald. 
They retired in good order to Tientsin, but doubtless have now 
removed farther off. The French have reported sixty killed and 
wounded, the English had eighteen. No force was stationed on the 
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river, but there were junks in one place laden with mud and ready 
to sink across the channel ; but the “‘ Coromandel” was too quick for 
the sailors, and compelled them to hitch on horses and drag them 
ashore, where they were burned. Chains were fastened across the 
Channel in one or two spots, but otherwise no serious impediment 
existed. The steamer ran aground at one sharp turn in the river, 
and he succeeded in collecting a force of several hundred natives to 
assist in getting her off. Truly it is curious work going to war in 
China, and the Manchu dynasty must be very little in the eyes of 
its subjects who can be coaxed into helping an enemy’s war steamer 
to float in the inner waters. He says that the sight presented by 
the masses of shaven heads on both sides of the river was one of 
the strangest and most startling he ever beheld. If those thousands 
of men had begun to exert their strength, they could almost have 
stopped the steamers themselves. 

June 8rd.—My. Martin and I walked along the banks of the 
Grand Canal last evening, but the prospect ahead of the line of 
houses that lined its banks for nearly a mile was not encouraging 
enough to proceed far. The stream flows with the tide here, and 
its banks are much steeper than those of the Peiho. In consequence 
of the change of the waters in the Yellow River, the supply in the 
Canal is now so small at high summit level that the boats cannot 
proceed to Tientsin, and most of the grain for the capital comes by 
way of sea. Few boats are here now, and there is no appearance of 
traffic in this famous work ; when the skill of western engineering 
is applied it may be that it will restore this useful stream to its 
proper use. 

The people did not appear pleased with us, some of them 
refused to answer our questions, others turned away, one family was 
moving, and a sullenness seemed to hang over them different from 
the animated faces we met the other day. One old man who had 
seen Lord Amherst in his passage up to Peking was an exception, 
and became almost vociferous in his description of the ships and 
persons he saw at that time now forty-two years ago. 

To-day we have been so busy with the mail work that there has 
been no time to spare for a walk, and the heat has likewise 
interposed its veto to any extended researches. The thermometer 
ranges from 75° to 88° in the twenty-four hours, and the hottest 
part seems to be the quietest; a breeze springs up at twilight. 
The new quarters will be ready for us to occupy to-morrow, and will 
be the more agreeable after the confined lodgings in the lorcha. 
The owner’s offer of $6,000 for us to vacate and leave him in 
possession has not been accepted, and I doubt if he meant all he 
said any more than many others. He is engaged in the salt 
business, and has formerly held some inferior office. 

Mr. Reed and I dined with Admiral Seymour on board the 
“Coromandel” this evening. He contemplates the arrival of these 
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two new High Commissioners with pleasure, hoping that it will prevent 
the further effusion of blood, and give the Chinese here no new 
exhibition of warfare. The movement on Peking by land has 
many doubtful and unknown contingencies, too, so that on many 
accounts he, as well as the rest of the officials here, desires peace. 
The conduct of the men under his command afloat and ashore is 
restrained as much as it can be by him and others, but some of 
them watch every good chance to take or get things from the 
natives. In such a position as we now stand one theft or insult 
has more bad influence and is more talked of among the people 
than twenty kind or civil acts, which the excitable natives overlook 
and forget. Yet the fear of bringing a repetition of the strong 
hand upon the people may have the effect of restraining them from 
even petty attempts at reprisals. 

Mr. McKinley went down to the ship this morning, and if the 
Commodore is in we may have the “Powhatan” outside and, what is 
better, the “ Antelope” at Tientsin. The English and French officers 
are making a plan of the river from the mouth, and will probably 
completely ignore all the labors of Lieutenants Rodgers and Stevens 
in 1854, while they use them in the preparation of a new and 
complete map. In this first visit to Tientsin the United States 
plenipotentiary has certainly not made the greatest impression. 
I do not think the Russian and American ensigns ever before flew 
from the same masthead for a week. It has been mortifying to be 
so crippled, the more so from being helpless to remedy it. 

The English Minister is to have an interview to-morrow 
afternoon with the Chinese plenipotentiaries, whose united names, 
Kwei-Hwa, (that is, Cassia Flower), may be taken as a good augury 
of a happy result. May the Governor of Nations induce them both 
to listen to good advice and exhibit a desire for an amicable 
settlement soon. 

June 4t.—It has been oppressively hot to-day, and the labor, 
unsettled movements and all the minutiz connected with the 
change of residence has been wearisome. The dust has been a new 
source of inconvenience, bringing to mind many of the dusty, 
sultry afternoons I have spent in New York in August, when the 
walks, walls and furniture all sent off their reflected heat to increase 
the temperature. However, we managed to transfer everything into 
the new quarters, hoisted the American flag, and made ourselves at 
rest in our quarters before sunset. The Russian Legation was also 
settled in their rooms before night, and during the day the two 
flags were seen flying near each other. 

The English Minister had an interview to-day with the new 
commissioners, Kwei and Hwa. His escort consisted of about one 
hundred and fifty marines and musicians, the suite riding in chairs. 
The company paraded in front of our quarters, the sedans were all 
brought up near the landing and, when formed, marched off, the 
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Karl and his suite being in the middle of the guard. He had eight 
bearers, and the remainder of the gentlemen four or two. The 
parade was imposing, and the procession of these marines with their 
glancing bayonets among the dense crowd of shaven-pated natives 
doubtless made an impression on the citizens of Tientsin. Besides 
its actual show, the moral impression of confident power may have 
been just the best means of deepening the effect of the capture of 
the forts. 

We have not heard the details of the interview, but it must 
have been a wearisome and hot visit, dusty and warm to the marines 
who remained outside, irksome and tedious to the party within. 
The distance to the place of meeting was nearly two miles, and the 
guard and musicians looked sweltered and fagged on their return, 
as if they were tired out. 

June 5th.—A warm wind has been blowing all day, and the 
dust and heat have both forced one to stay indoors. The change 
to a house has not come too soon for health, for I am afraid some of 
the party would have fallen ill if we had remained on board the 
lorcha in this heat. The thermometer has ranged from 92° to 96° 
on shore to ship-board ; a slight shower towards evening cooled the 
sultry atmosphere in a grateful manner. 

Count Poutiatine had an interview of a private sort with 
Governor-General Tan this evening. This officer sent verbally by 
the prefect Pien this morning to ascertain the meaning of the seal 
used on the President’s letter, in order that he might send it to 
Peking, where no one seems to have discerned its mysterious import. 
I wrote a note to him explaining the design of such a seal and 
giving him the meaning of each part of it, so that he could remove 
the doubts of His Majesty. I am curious to learn the exact object 
of this message. 

Dr. McClanahan and two or three others went into the city 
this afternoon. The circuit of the walls is only a little over nine li, 
which is less than I had supposed. The shops are still mostly closed, 
business and labor generally suspended, and the people wear a look 
of sullen indifference and apathy which shows how inert and careless 
their character is. In fact, passive resistance has been well 
exhibited here, and a little more of it nearer Peking will prove the 
best defense of the capital. As Admiral Seymour says, it is difficult 
to find anything to fight, for we cannot go on to kill defenseless and 
innocuous people. No women were seen, from which he inferred 
that most of them had left Tientsin; one cartload of females and 
children, just returning from the country, looked fagged and poor, 
as they might do after riding to-day in such a vehicle. 

Lord Elgin does not treat Mr. Reed as courteously as he was 
treated when he was furnished with an account of the meeting on 
the 8rd of May at Taku, for he has not sent us the least hint of his 
proceedings or success. We hear that the interview lasted only 
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fifteen minutes, and that there was some difficulty still about 
credentials. The fact is, I think, that the Earl wishes to make 
difficulty on some point until his troops come ; he must not return 
to England without seeing Peking, and he is afraid to be refused 
that privilege before he feels strong enough to force it. This 
conduct seems to me to go against the assertions Lord Elgin has 
made sometimes, but I wish to hear more of the details. 

June 7th.—The French Minister marched by our house on his 
way to the interview with the Chinese commissioner, escorted by 
about one hundred and fifty marines and seamen, and drawing a 
great crowd after him and the music. There is the same quiet 
order seen among the populace that everywhere marks the Chinese 
multitude, so unlike the bustle and clamor of a crowd in western 
cities. The Russian Minister paid his visit towards evening and 
was courteously received. He left the draft of his treaty with 
them, having altered one of the articles to please the English by 
erasing the special mention of opium among contraband articles of 
import. It is a useless clause to be sure, but the Count is strong 
in his views as to the bad policy and results of the trade in the 
drug. The same request was made of Mr. Reed, but he declined to 
alter the clause in his projet of a treaty. 

These two visits near our house distracted the attention and, 
with the inevitable bustle of preparation connected with the intended 
visit this morning to the Chinese commissioners, interfered with 
the quiet of the Sabbath. 

This morning all our party were astir by dawn, so as to be 
ready for the visit to Kwei and Hwa, which was appointed at six a.m. 
The morning was cool and windy, pleasanter by far then the sultry 
afternoon of yesterday, and we were off at six. Mr. Reed was 
escorted by twelve marines and a sailor carrying the ensign, six 
marines marching in front and six in rear. Mr. Martin went first, 
the chairs of the others following Mr. Reed. Dr. Bradley was too 
ill to go. Dr. McClanahan, Mr. McKinley, Mr. Reed, Mr. Miller 
and Lieutenant Jones went in that order behind me, who came 
next to Mr. Reed. He had eight bearers, the others four each. 

The place of meeting was a temple on the banks of the river 
about a mile and a half from our house, the way to it leading over 
a poorly cultivated plain on the east of the city. Many graves lay 
near the path, most of them conical tumuli without gravestones or 
brickwork ; no coffins were seen exposed as at Shanghai. The 
place of meeting presented an agreeable contrast to the dusty road, 
and we were received with more politeness than Tan had shown at 
Taku. Kweiliang and Hwashana received Mr. Reed at the 
doorsteps and conducted him to a seat between them, the latter 
occupying the chair on his right. Two chairs on Kweiliang’s left 
were filled by myself and Dr. McClanahan, but their opposite on 
Hwa’s right hand were empty, no native presuming to sit in their 
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presence. There were seven separate tables altogether, covered 
with small plates of fruit, sweetmeats, etc., similar in every respect to 
those spread out in the marquee at Taku. 

Kweiliang is a well-preserved man of 74, tall and not too large 
for his height, placid in his speech and countenance, having a 
stoop of the shoulders and a quavering tone of voice which more 
than anything else indicated his age. He said his brother Ihang 
was in poor health and five years his junior. It was an interesting 
sight to see this veteran in Chinese politics and look upon him as 
an exponent of the policy of his country, vainly striving by appeals 
to reason, propriety, law and favor, to stem the influences and 
power now brought to bear on him. Hwashana is 53 years old, 
fresh and healthy, animated when he talks, and has the appearance 
of a jolly good liver, but a dissipated one ; he is a Mongolian, and 
Kweiliang is a Manchu, but it would puzzle one to point out any 
differences between them and the Chinese around them. The 
appearance of the company, which numbered fifty or more, was 
interesting from their quiet demeanor and hushed propriety, for 
there was little show of gay colors or embroidery. 

The meeting opened by a few ceremonial offices of courtesy, 
after which Mr. Martin translated viva voce a statement containing 
Mr. Reed’s views of his intention in coming up to Tientsin, and the 
general policy of the United States in respect to China and her 
present co-operation with the Allies. The paper surveyed the 
proceedings of the past years, and showed how much China acted 
against her best interests in treating friendly nations so coldly and 
keeping herself so reserved, and assured the commissioners that 
England did not now desire territory from her, though he could not 
guarantee it would always be so; he had done all he could at 
mediation, and they must not expect much more peace unless they 
were ready to yield to reasonable demands. 

Pien, the prefect of Tsang chau, who stood behind the 
commissioner, frequently repeated expressions used in the paper to 
him, as his deafness made it doubtful at times whether he fully 
understood all. With Hwa, there was no hesitation, and he 
frequently joined in the conversation, his face brightening up as he 
spoke, in a manner that showed his interest and cleverness too. 
Pien is a sort of spokesman and expounder of the views of his 
superiors, and his quickness proves his fitness for the place. 

The draft of our treaty was handed to them, and a time 
mentioned, to-morrow afternoon, for a second meeting to discuss 
it; when Mr. Reed had delegated this meeting to me, he inquired 
whom I should meet and Hwa named Pien, but his office of 
prefect was considered too low and he was objected to. An officer 
named Chang, who wore a red button, was then named and he 
immediately stepped forward like a soldier from the ranks. I was 
amused at his promptness, but more interested in his face and 
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intelligent manner. He did not mention his office, but we were 
told that he is a hereditary viscount ; he was a pattern of ugliness. 

The old subject of an answer to the President’s letter was 
introduced, and the delay in sending it referred to the unlucky 
Tan, whose difficulty in making out the meaning of the seal and 
carefulness in sending the other day for an explanation of it were 
alleged in extenuation of the non-reception of the answer. Both 
our friends reiterated the assurance of an answer, but Kweiliang 
declined to promise that it would be ready for delivery on Friday. 
One would think that the answer of Hienfung to Mr. Buchanan 
required all the Hanlin to draw it up, for it is now two weeks since 
Captain Dupont delivered the box to Tan at Taku. The copy 
of the powers given to these two commissioners was handed 
Mr. Reed, and a paper purporting to be the original very reverently 
taken out of a yellow box, inclosed and lined with yellow silk,* 
at the same time. It had no seal, and the phraseology was less 
general than that of Kiying’s credentials in 1842. As I looked it 
over, Kweiliang turned around two or three times to see if I 
handled it reverently, or perhaps to see whether I contemptuously 
rejected it as insufficient. I read aloud the main drift of it, and 
he watched me very closely as if trying to catch the foreign sounds. 
On reading this edict (dated June Ist) over carefully afterwards, 
it was found to be a singularly worded document, restraining the 
commissioners from doing anything detrimental to China, 
but allowing them to grant whatever was reasonable and not 
injurious; in fact, allowing all or nothing, just as the results 
should prove the skill of the negotiators. Fan, when called on to 
explain some of it after I returned, commended the style of the 
edict, and assured us that we spoke altogether too plainly; this 
amphibilogy was the preferable style. I infer from such credentials 
that Kwei and Hwa are empowered to give up all on the pressure 
being sufficient. 

The interview lasted over an hour and we left them on the 
whole much pleased with our hosts. 

Lord Elgin came over to see our quarters this morning, and 
thought that they were preferable to his on many accounts. He 
expressed himself hopefully respecting the progress of negotiations, 
and said that the powers offered by the commissioners seemed to be 
enough, but he had some correspondence with them about their 
seal as they had none. He had not appointed another meeting, 
but he expected to have one erelong, and was much pleased with 
the general bearing of the two commissioners. 

June 8th.—The interview with Viscount Chang was held this 
afternoon in the small side room adjoining the hall where Mr. Reed 


* This was evidently an imitation of the box containing the letter from 
President Buchanan, as Imperial Kdicts are never sent in this way to 
statesmen.— Ed. 
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met the Minister yesterday, Mr. Martin and I sitting with him at a 
table covered with small dishes of fruit and comfits. We had not 
been long seated when another gentleman was introduced to our 
circle, named Yu, whom I recognized as having been at Taku. 
The Viscount belongs to the Chinese Bannermen, and is a tsan-ling 
of that corps, which makes him about equal to an adjutant- 
general; his associate is a Vice-President of the Board of Works, 
and soon exhibited his superiority of mind, though the first words 
were properly allowed to come from the superior. After a few 
complimentary remarks and a fuller explanation of the remarks 
made yesterday respecting the discourtesy on the part of the Prime 
Minister in not replying directly to the letters of the United 
States Minister, we addressed ourselves to the business on hand. 
It was soon evident that my assessors had no authority to revise or 
reject the articles of the treaty, though they said Kwei and Hwa 
had both read it and had considered the various articles. In 
respect to the fifth and sixth articles, containing permission for 
the envoys of the United States to go to Peking, they said that it 
was to be granted to the Russians, so it would be allowed to the 
Americans. The difficulty of providing residences (or kung-kwan 
hotels, as they called them) for all the foreign Ministers at Peking 
was objected to. The stipulation in the article that the Minister 
was to rent his own dwelling weighed with them as nothing, for 
they affirmed that Chinese propriety required that the Emperor 


- must of course provide these hotels. It is strange to see the 


numerous ways in which the patronizing element of Chinese 
statecraft appears ; for this remark is only another form of what 
Governor-General Tan said at Taku, “Our Great Emperor regards 
all nations with kindness, and wishes to treat them with 
compassion.” The long practice the high statesmen of China have 
had in showing their notions of this compassion, which means only 
to insult the weak and cringe to the powerful, has confirmed them 
in the ideal supremacy they suppose should be allowed by all 
nations. It has doubtless done much in past times to perpetuate 
this Empire, and it is a difficult point to attain by foreign envoys, 
not to destroy the prestige of the Emperor’s supremacy, where it is 
almost all the real influence he has over his own subjects or 
dependencies, and at the same time teach him to say no more 
about it towards foreign nations. Tan is a good type of a true son 
of Han, and it goes far to explain the reason for the long sway of 
the Manchus, when one sees their readiness and tact at yielding 
points. 

The Vice-President seemed to be the voice of the high 
commissioners, and his words were regarded as the weightier. We 
read over all the articles of the treaty, explaining each in order and 
pointing out what was new, that is, not in the Treaty of Wanghia. 


‘None of them were objected to, not even the one granting 
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toleration, which I was sorry to find had been accidentally omitted ; 
and, after a conversation of four hours, we separated. ‘The 
Viscount refused to appoint a time of meeting to-morrow, for he 
said he was sleepy and tired and had had no sleep the last night. 
We should not have made out much if he had had no colleague, 
but the impression left was that the right of Ministers visiting the 
capital is to be conceded. 

I handed him a paper in which the desirableness of opening 
the navigation of the Yangtsz and Pearl rivers to foreign built 
steamers and ships carrying Chinese flags and owned or not by 
natives was set forth, urging the adoption of such a permission as 
likely to benefit the people of the land who already had purchased 
such craft and were unable to use them under their own colors. 
The cargoes of these vessels, when designed for exportation, are to 
be transhipped to other bottoms and to pay the regular duty at the 
maritime port. If the commissioners will entertain such a 
composition of the navigation of those two great rivers, I think the 
English and French would agree to the article too, but I have not 
much hope. However, the Chinese will have the opportunity of 
knowing that such a way has been thought of to get them out of 
the difficulty and they must make the best of it. 

Yu has been a traveler in his day, having been to Ili and 
beyond ; other portions of the country‘north of the Great Wall in 
this province and those west of it were familiar to him. He said 
that there were many Canton and Fuhkien men at Ii, and he may 
himself like them have been banished there, for that region is the 
“colo cuntely,” or cold country, of the Cantonese, and a delicate 
subject of inquiry among this people, like Botany Bay among the 
English. An exile there, however, does not forever brand a man 
with infamy, as transportation does in the other case, and no one 
ever remembers it against him. . 

The discussion of these articles may not amount to real 
progress, but there would have been some objections furnished my 
interlocutors by their superiors if they had determined to reject the 
treaty. They would certainly have given some clue, and the 
apparent concession may be merely to gain time. When asked if 
Kiying had reached Tientsin, they said they knew nothing of him 
and thought he was not here ; we knew that he was in town, and on 
reaching the house learned that Kwei and Hwa had been with him 
all day. However, official and personal ignorance or knowledge 
are interchanged by a Chinese dignitary so conveniently that we 
must not criticise this speech too closely. 

June 9th.—While at breakfast a note was brought by Major 
Chang to Mr. Reed from Kiying, announcing his appointment as 
an Imperial Commissioner to manage the affairs of the nations 
assembled at Tientsin and proposing to call in one or two days to 
pay his respects. This, taken with the favorable views of the 
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Viscount and Vice-President as manifested yesterday, favors Count 
Poutiatine’s idea that the Chinese are disposed to yield the articles 
of his treaty and ours. Tan also sent a note to Mr. Reed yesterday 
morning informing him that the reply to the President’s letter 
had been prepared at the capital, and would be transmitted 
erelong for him to hand it to the Minister. This morning the 
shopmen and gentry also sent a present to each of the foreign 
envoys, consisting (Mr. Reed’s did) of two sheep, two jars of spirits, 
fruit, cakes and eight straw hats, one for each of his suite. We 
took the gift, which was accompanied with a note stating that, 
though soldiers had been brought up to Tientsin, through their 
good discipline no harm had come to the citizens who remained 
quietly at home, and therefore begged him to accept this slight 
present of the products of the place. It was a present quite worthy 
of such a beggarly heap of mud hovels as Tientsin, though I am 
ready to appreciate the motive and conclude that the people 
contrast our conduct with that of the insurgents in 1854, when 
their city had like to have been captured. 

One gets tired of writing all the time, but I must tell you a 
little about the house we occupy. It is larger than Mingqua’s city 
house which you went all over once, stands apart on the banks 
of the Peiho, and is surrounded with a high, dead brick wall. The 
portion we reside in is the summer, fair-weather rooms; the 
Russian Count lives in the winter quarters, which can be warmed. 
Entering the front, a doorway leads into a courtyard or vestibule, 
on the right and left of which are porter’s rooms, one of which has 
been fitted up for our kitchen. To the left a door, called a 
“moon door,” because it is round as the full moon, leads into a 
garden on three sides of which are the apartments we use. They 
are only one story high, but on that side towards the river the roof 
is flat and contains a belvidere, from which one can see the river 
and surrounding country. This roof and the stairway are paved 
with thick blue tiles which are so soft that our heavy shoes grind 
up their surface. The room is open on all sides and pleasant 
enough in fine weather. 

The dining room opens on the garden and is raised a few 
steps in order to allow room for the furnace underneath, in which 
pans of charcoal can be placed and thus warm the couch on which 
visitors sit. This couch stands between two pillars and along the 
ceiling over it are three festoons made of fine open carving, 
representing fruit and flowers and producing a pretty effect. The 
floor of this room is made of the same blue tiles as the terrace, and 
the sides are movable doors with two panes of glass in each door 
inserted in a lattice woodwork which is covered with thin white 
paper. A verandah leads on three sides of the room, which is 
about ten by eighteen feet and serves the owner probably as a 
guest hall. On the left of it a narrow passage leads down to the 
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rooms under the terrace, which doubtless serve him as they do us 
for bedchambers. There is a sort of court in front of them, 
separated from the garden by a trellis-work, just now covered with 
a beautiful vine; a large earthen jar, like a potash kettle, for gold 
fish and water lilies, stands in this court. 

The room opposite the dining room is the largest, and has 
been divided by a mat to make two bedrooms; Mr. Reed uses one, 
Mr. Martin and I the smaller part. There is no means of warming 
it, and I suspect it is used by the family for a large dining hall in 
summer. A verandah runs along outside of it, which protects 
the paper covered windows from the rain and wind. I hear that 
the few glass windows in the house came from Canton, and this 
accounts for their scarcity. There are, however, horn lanterns 
adorned with tassels of beads suspended in the verandah, so that we 
have somewhat to bring light, if there are few glass windows. 
This room is open only on one side, and the walls inside are neatly 
papered with figured paper. The furniture consists of square, 
hardwood tables and clumsy chairs covered with embroidered red 
satin and cushioned. 

The garden is as large as the plat before the British Consulate 
was in the old garden at Canton, the one which contained the 
English flagstaff. It is not paved, but two or three stone walks 
run across it, not paved with slabs but with pebbles arranged in 
circles or diamonds between curbstones. In the back is a pile of 
rockwork twenty feet high, surrounded by an arbor and covered 
with trees and vines which adorn without hiding the rough stones ; 
an arched way leads to a small study room in the farthest corner of 
the garden on the left of the rockwork. The trees are pears, 
arbor-vitae, coir-palm, tamarisk, juniper, and several I do not 
recognize. Mowtans, roses, and other shrubs are in pots. Between 
the study and dining room is another arbor built in a pool of 
water lilies, and connected by a miniature bridge with the main 
Jand fully six feet long, and perhaps six and a half, for in works on 
such a scale an inch makes almost as much difference as it does on 
a man’s face. 

The general good condition of the house and garden indicates 
careful oversight, while the great amount of carving shows superior 
taste. For instance, along the cornice over the large room where I 
sleep, there is an elaborate work carved in brick tiles of cranes in 
trees and figures, which looks very handsome. Scrolls and beads of 
different widths and designs constantly alternate with plain cornices, 
the whole manifesting an appreciation of art and adornment which 
is unusual in China. We try to keep everything in as good order 
as we have found it, though with the sailors and others coming 
and going I am afraid some damage will be done. 

You, who have seen similar gardens at Canton on a larger 
scale than this, can form a tolerable idea of the one we are now 
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occupying. The whole establishment probably contains thirty rooms 
of all sizes; the females of the family are reported to be still 
remaining in the central part, and were so alarmed when we and 
the Russians proposed to rent their apartments for a short time 
that they fainted outright and have ever since been ailing. We may 
be inclined to smile at all the groundless fears we hear this arrival 
of foreign ships has caused in Tientsin, but where people are so 
ignorant their fears become realities. We have been often told that 
nine-tenths of the respectable families have moved away. 

June 10th.—Kiying came on a visit to Mr. Reed this morning 
as a private gentleman, and was received with respect in every way. 
He has grown old and infirm and deaf withal, but retains the 
lineaments as given in the portrait in the Middle Kingdom. He 
has come here as an advisor and reporter to Kwei and Hwa, and bore a 
red button to-day. When the copy of the Treaty of Wanghia found 
in Yeh’s yamen at Canton was shown him, he recognized it and 
explained that the three copies found there were left there by express 
orders from the Emperor Taukwang, so that they might be readily 
referred to if it should ever be necessary. He stated what seemed 
to be one chief dbject of his visit, that the reply to the President’s 
letter would be presented to-morrow, and wished to know our custom 
in such a case, and whether Mr. Reed would kneel and receive it. 
When that ceremony, which was allowed only to God, was refused 
to be performed, he proposed that the reply should be received 
standing and the box raised above the head of both giver and 
receiver, held at the time in both hands by each. This mode of 
reception was granted and seemed to be satisfactory, a very different 
result from the discussion held forty-two years ago here with Lord 
Amherst on a less important matter. Kiying said the Chinese 
kneeled because the Emperor with them was the same as Heaven, 
an unhappy truth it is, too, one not soon eradicated from the mind 
of a Chinese official. 

In the afternoon Mr. Martin and I went to the Hai-kwang 
temple to meet the Viscount and continue the negotiations or 
deliberations upon the articles of the treaty, but he did not come in 
for a long time, and when he did come he was unable to do anything 
definitively, as the commissioners had not instructed him on the 
articles. While waiting for him we talked with Ying, 2%, the 
chihien of Tientsin, an old man from Yunnan who had recently 
attained the post of district magistrate after living over twenty 
years at Peking studying and waiting for it. He was a kind-spoken 
gentleman and looked wearied, as well he might be with all the 
cares added to his functions by the presence of such a number of 
officials. There was nothing done this afternoon in the way of 
business, and the time was occupied mostly in urging him to concede 
what could be without fighting. However, what he might say is 
not likely to have much weight. 
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While we were quietly conversing at the Hai-kwang #36 
monastery, a very different scene was enacted in the city. The 
Russian Admiral had gone to the temple where Kwei and Hwa 
lodged to see them concerning an article of his treaty. He found 
them and Kiying, and indeed the whole crowd of officers, in a state 
of excitement and disquiet at the conduct and threats of H. N. Lay, 
one of the British interpreters. He had forced himself on the high 
commissioners and threatened them with a bombardment of the city 
unless they signed the treaty soon, or unless they allowed the Allies 
entrance up all the rivers and liberty to appoint consuls wherever 
they pleased. Mr. Lay was using very harsh language to their high 
functionaries, who were so alarmed by his threats that the Count 
found it useless to attempt any negotiation and retired, chagrined 
and surprised at such conduct from any man calling himself a public 
man. 

Soon after he reached his rooms the Chinese officers sent to 
inquire whether it was true that the town was to be attacked to-night, 
and, if so, begging him to inform them an hour or two beforehand 
that they might remove. He assured the messenger that no 
movement of a hostile kind was intended to-night, and that the few 
troops which had come up from Taku had been there for some time. 
The arrival of these men coupled with the blustering threats of Lay 
excited the whole city, and many fled from it ; our official friends 
came in to ascertain the authenticity of what they heard, and many 
movements indicated the nervous feelings of the people. The 
shopmen and others along the streets near the North Gate and 
‘across the bridge of boats there stood sulkily as we passed by them, 
and few of them seemed willing to answer my salutation. 

June 11th.—The Minister and his suite started off with an 
escort to meet the Chinese plenipotentiaries at high noon, and 
receive the reply to the President’s letter. On reaching the temple, 
a large crowd of officials met Mr. Reed, among whom were 
Kweiliang and Hwashana with Kiying, who has to-day received 
his appointment as joint plenipotentiary with them. They escorted 
him up the steps, and before them near the threshold the letter lay 
on a frame standing on a table adorned with a yellow screen. 
Kweiliang asked Mr. Reed with what sort of ceremony he would 
receive it, who, on saying it should be taken with the same respect 
that the Governor-General had received the President’s, was 
requested to lay his hands upon it which he did and then took 
it up and gave it to his son to hold during the interview. The 
letter was in a bamboo tube about two and a half feet long, 
varnished green and adorned with gilded dragons. 

' After this the interview began more formally ; the principal 
officers sat in a row, Kweiliang, Kiying and Tsunglun on Mr. Reed’s 
right hand, Hwashana and Tan on his left ; the last had no feather 
in his cap, but seemed to be in good health and spirits. The 
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Chinese of all ranks certainly have a sangfroid and obtuseness on 
many points wherein we think every man would be more or less 
sensitive, that form a singular feature of their character. It has 
on the whole many good results, but as they gradually learn to 
respect and observe the truth it may be that they will increase 
somewhat in sensitiveness on points of personal respect, while I 
hope they would not lose in the disposition they exhibit to make 
the best of things. 

Kiying’s full powers were asked for and promised to be copied 
out and sent, but one cannot promise a great advance by his 
addition to the commission. He has grown too old and infirm to 
admit many new ideas, and his former experience at Canton is more 
likely to remain his guide book in the present emergency. I should 
like to see a picture of the six persons sitting at the table on this 
occasion ; but it grows more evident to me that the Chinese of 
high as well as low degree need the stimulus of force to open their 
minds to the right perception of things. 

The note sent by Kwei and Hwa this morning complaining of the 
rudeness of Lay last evening was acknowledged, and the hope 
expressed to them that Lord Elgin, who had seen their note, did 
not approve any improper conduct. The suggestion was made that 
in future they should decline seeing subordinates, as it was 
undignified to themselves and demeaning even to Lord Elgin and 
the other foreign Ministers. This procedure was agreed upon by 
them as the best plan in future, but I suspect they were so alarmed 
yesterday by the propositions made to them from the English that 
they hardly knew what to do. If a fright to them would save 
bullets to their subjects, the end might perhaps excuse the 
means. 

They said that they had at present no proper seal, but a new 
one was making ; when it came they would be able to sign the 
treaty, but it would not be over five days before it would come. 
The necessity of their settling the points of dispute with the Allies 
was again urged, for the longer they refused to concede, the worse 
it would be for them. They said that Lay had demanded on their 
part the concession of free navigation of all the rivers and the 
liberty of appointing consuls wherever they wished; this claim on 
the part of the Allies was referred to by Count Poutiatine before 
we came to the meeting, who assured us that if it was really the 
case he should oppose the concession of such a demand with all his 
might. The sources of our authority are a little doubtful, and it 
may be that they have exaggerated in some particulars, their fears 
coloring their facts. 

The meeting did not last long, and the Chinese officials on 
such occasions never seem inclined to introduce subjects of general 
interest themselves ; the foreigner must start the topics he wishes. 
Kweiliang proposed the toast of mutual peace and good under- 
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standing between China and America, which was seconded by his 
colleagues. Kiying did not talk much, and courtesy seems to 
require that the principal officer shall be the spokesman. 

| After they had all left the temple, Mr. Martin and myself 
remained to have a talk upon the articles of the treaty with the 
Viscount and the prefect Pien, according to agreement. We retired 
into the side room for convenience, and began with the first article, 
for it was plain that the two previous sessions had amounted. to 
nothing. Pien is a secretary to the commissioners in whom they 
evidently place considerable trust, and he apparently deserves it. Two 
other Manchus came into the room, saying that if I had no objection 
they wished to be present ; I told them that the Viscount was the 
only person I could recognize, but that he might have as many 
friends present as he pleased. One of them was an expectant 
prefect, the other connected with the Boards at Peking, and both 
of them pleasant spoken and sensible men. The draft had all been 
written carefully by them, and was held by Pien. In the first. 
article, he had added a proviso that China and the United States 
should never insult or oppress each other and that if any quarrel 
should arise between the former and another country the latter 
should use its good offices to bring about a settlement. This 
proviso may have been suggested by the occurrences at Canton, and 
shows that the Chinese are beginning to appreciate the position of 
other nations, and their power, towards themselves. 

The privilege of direct correspondence and visiting with the 
governors-general and with the Cabinet and Board of Rites at the 
capital was conceded, and so was the permission to visit it annually. 
The point on which I had the most discussion was the non- 
interference of officers in buying houses or renting lands, and 
limiting the visits of foreigners into the country near the ports and 
anchorages. I contested both these points as useless and 
mischievous, but they preferred to have them in because they had 
been in, and even if they had been of no effect they had better not 
be erased. ‘To this I brought forward all the reasons I could in 
favor of an alteration, that it needed no more interference of 
officers in renting land or buying a house than in buying a lot of 
silk, that if the owner would not rent or sell that was the end of it; 
and neither party needed official interference. As to the limitation 
of visits into the surrounding country, it was vain and during the 
fourteen years since the treaty of Wanghia had not been carried 
out. Pien was so decided, however, that I closed the matter by 
referring it to principals till we could hear what they said. 

The new ports to be opened were mentioned and, out of the 
seven additional names, they seemed inclined to withdraw Tienpeh 
and Wenchow, leaving the others, but said the Emperor had allowed 
only two new ones, and I might select them for our treaty. 
I told them four at least now had large trade, and it was far better 
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to legalize than ignore it, as they could not stop it and might get 
a revenue from it. 

The number of attendants on a Minister going to Peking was 
limited to twenty, and he should go only once a year; he is to 
inform the Board of Rites of his intended visit. In all this 
discussion, and in that about personal interviews with the officers, it 
was plain to see how tenacious these officials before us were, of going 
a step beyond where they were pushed. They seem to have no idea 
of opening out any path themselves, no notion of adopting anything 
they think might benefit themselves, no willingness to carry a 
proposition to its ultimate results. ‘The light that is in them is 
darkness,” and it is dark enough. : 

We discussed fourteen articles, only two of which were referred 
to our principals. Pien was the master mind, the Viscount began 
to nod, and the other Manchus to gape, by the time it was sunset. 
Consequently we concluded to adjourn and report progress, feeling 
on our part that the capture of the Taku forts had had a 
perceptible influence on our discussions. The political circumstances 
attending the negotiations of this treaty are fully as singular as the 
geographical ; coming up this secluded river under the egis of the 
Allies, we are left by them to manage for ourselves, as they have 
never invited us to a consultation, never told us their plans nor asked 
what were ours, and one hardly knows whether they desire it 
. otherwise. Certainly, after owing this favorable position to them, 
they would consult their own influence and credit with Russia and 
America by a frank explanation of their designs and progress. It 
would have been heartily reciprocated, and every step would have 
been pleasant, all would have been known of each other’s movements 
that was desirable to guide each one in dealing with the Chinese, 
and thereby present a united object and plan vis @ vis their officials. 
Now, through this close-mouthed way of acting, suspicious and 
doleful results are brewed without foundation, and the natural 
curiosity of those who are watching the progress and desirous of 
learning the results of negotiations is fed with rumor and excited 
by contrary reports. Iam grieved that such is: the case, but do 
not see wherein I can help it. Most depends on Lord Elgin, for 
the English have the gage in their hands. 

June 12th.—We had appointed the hour of one to meet again 
with the Viscount, but Pien was so busy with the Russians in 
comparing and preparing the triglot text of their treaty that he 
could not come to the place, and we had no meeting, much to 
Mr. Reed’s disappointment. However, Kiying and he had a 
meeting at the temple of Holus near the river bank, Mr. Martin 
and I accompanying him. The old man inquired of him about 
Dr. and Mrs. Parker, Morrison, Thom and Forbes, or rather he 
remembered them when they were spoken of. When told that I 
had published a portrait of him from the daguerreotype Mr. West 
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took, he expressed no little anxiety to see it, and we promised to try 
to get a copy for him. He first thought the book was in Chinese ; 
he showed an intelligent remembrance of many events connected 
with his life in Southern China and much pleasure at hearing that 
his name and features were known in America. He made us each 
take a mouthful from his chopsticks, and then let us go in peace, 
evidently gratified with the visit, as far as one could judge by his 
conduct. He had just received the special seal of the present 
commission and, furthermore, promised a copy of the Emperor’s 
reply, asking us if we did not feel very happy at the great honor our 
country had received in getting such a letter. Kiying has two sons 
and several grandchildren ; both his sons hold small offices. His 
old friend Hwang Antung is still living in Shantung. 

The appointment of this well known statesman will have 
considerable influence abroad, merely because he is so well known ; 
but here his name will not carry weight against the more vigorous 
intellect of Hwashana. It would be useful, in estimating the 
influence he is likely to exert, to know why he was appointed 
by a Court which dismissed him so summarily eight years 
ago. 

This afternoon Mr. Reed’s and Captain Dupont’s servants 
were walking in the streets not far from the city gates when they 
were set upon by sons of Belial, who maltreated the latter, a 
Chinese from Shanghai, and compelled the other to run home. His 
story roused Captain Dupont who immediately called the marines 
and started off to rescue the boy and regain Coleman’s cap which 
had been lost in the melee. There were ten or twelve persons in 
all, and as they went on through the streets into the city the crowd 
increased to such a size and density that it was difficult to proceed. 
A large establishment near by seemed to invite the party in to 
avoid the crowd and also to consider what they should do. 
Mr. Martin soon learned, on finding the porter and servants who 
were quietly closing the inner doors, that they had happened to enter 
the lodgings of Kweiliang and his associates. This was an 
unexpected position, and while he made apologetic explanations 
to the attendants about the reason of their appearance with an 
armed guard and their ignorance of the use of the building they 
had entered, they informed the Chinese commissioners of it, and 
treated the foreigners with all the respect they could. It was a 
critical moment, perhaps, for the impression within and without the 
doors was that Captain Dupont had come to take the mandarins 
prisoners. As soon as the real object was made known a policeman 
went to the door and dispersed and quieted the crowd, an attendant 
informed Kweiliang of the cause and got his message that the lad 
should be sent back, and the foreigners were led home by a 
policeman to keep off the crowd. On reaching the house they found 
the boy and cap brought back. 
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While this was going on among the Americans, the English 
were entering the city on the other side. Two naval captains had 
been pelted by the mob, their cap and dog taken, and they obliged 
to get off. Lord Elgin ordered a hundred marines to proceed to the 
place and arrest two or three of the householders, in order to find 
out who was guilty. As the party approached the city gates the 
porters, doubtless alarmed at seeing so many armed men coming, 
shut the gates in their faces. Captain Osborne and some others 
immediately clambered over the walls and houses near it, and 
managed to get inside and open the gate, when the marines marched 
in, proceeded to the spot and secured three or four persons, whom 
they brought off with them. Captain Dew’s cap and dog were also 
brought back. I have not heard what use is to be made of the 
prisoners, and really don’t see what good results are likely to come 
of the movement. Perhaps a decided demonstration at the first 
appearance of anything like resenting the numerous petty thefts and 
insults the English marines and sailors have committed on the 
people around the town is the safest way for the English. They 
never reflect or remember how these trifling insults rankle in persons 
who feel too weak to resent them and cannot explain their wrongs 
to the right quarters ; the consequence is that they are disliked 
almost beforehand from the reputation such hauteur gives them. 
In this part of the country I am pretty sure that the English have 
had the odium of all that the French sailors have done, for 
Admiral Seymour does everything he can to restrain those under 
him. 

June 13th.—Sunday.—The weather for the past fortnight has 
been charming, and resembles spring in New England, but a little 
warmer ; 75° to 80° has been the range for several days. Religious 
services were held at the English Legation in the yard which was 
covered with mats, under which about two hundred persons 
assembled. The clergyman stood in a pavilion containing a tablet 
to Shangti, and the grim idols reposed in their shrines behind the 
audience. It was an interesting sight in many respects. 

We hear to-day that Kiying left for the capital this morning, 
having been sent for by the Court to return there immediately, but 
no one tells us the reason. It seems that he and associates 
misinformed Mr. Reed the other day when they told him they had 
sent to inquire of the Allies what were their demands, but I infer 
from what Baron Gros has said that matters are looking hopeful 
again, and he hopes to get away from Tientsin in a fortnight. Such 
contretemps as took place last evening rather dampen such prospects, 
I am afraid, though the Chinese do not say much about them ; in 
one view of the case they are almost necessary, however, for we shall 
get nothing important out of the Chinese unless we stand in a 
menacing attitude before them. They would grant nothing unless 
fear stimulated their sense of justice, for they are among the most 
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craven of people, cruel and selfish as heathenism can make them, 
and we must be backed by force if we wish them to listen to reason. 
In this aspect, I sometimes am inclined to think Americans would 
be more respected if they had joined the Allies in warlike operations, 
while the consciousness of having, themselves, really no sufficient 
reason for a resort to arms, and the condition of their citizens in 
China not being desperate at the time, would show the injustice of 
hostilities and nullify their effect. 

June 14th—We (Martin and I) started off this morning for 
the Hai-kwang temple to meet the Viscount and his colleagues. 
We arrived before them and spent the time talking with the abbot, 
aman of very mediocre abilities. On the others coming, he and 
his friends retired to their quarters, they apparently not presuming 
to see them. We soon began the conference, which was prolonged 
from eleven o’clock to five o’clock ; in fact, until the two Manchus 
declared for an adjournment. I was not sorry to see that the 
experience of the past fifteen years of extended intercourse had led 
the Chinese officers to see the points which needed to be strengthened 
in order to maintain their rights, and the commissioners had 
appended propositions to many of the articles claiming similar rights 
for themselves which they had granted to foreigners. The effects 
of carrying the principle of ex-territoriality into daily life and 
intercourse, where the two nations cannot well understand each 
other, is productive of no small confusion and oppression on the part 
of the strongest. 

The principal questions discussed to-day were the visit to 
Peking, which the Chinese officers wished to clog with demeaning 
expressions rather than conditions, and the mode of renting land 
and going into the country around the ports. They said the 
Russians had only two additional ports, one in Hainan and Taiwan, 
which they declared should be open to Americans, but I held out for 
Swatow and Tamsui also. I suppose that the English will get even 
more, but the way to open any new place is to go there and trade 
under the same regulations as elsewhere, for the local authorities 
have no disposition to prevent their own people from trading. It 
was plain that these officers had very little patriotism in their own 
sense, for though they knew that trade existed at many ports they 
eared only to admit the increase which the Emperor had already 
shown himself willing to grant. To arrange questions on a 
reasonable basis for the advantage of their own country gave them 
no anxiety, if the directions they had received from Court were a 
little different from what their judgment inclined to approve ; it 
formed no part of their plans to arrange difficulties so as to avert 
trouble on a secure basis. 

June 15th.—The discussions with the Viscount and Pien were 
animated. They declined in the strongest manner to pay the claims 
for losses at Canton, though they did not send us back to the 
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English as Yeh had always done. The utmost they would do was 
to refer the matter back to Canton, and declare that the Imperial 
Government was not responsible for such losses. The singular 
notion of the separate responsibility of each province for such losses 
grows out of the feudal idea of the ancient monarchy of China 
developed chiefly in its revenue system. Each province is now 
expected to support itself at least, always, but in common times it 
must also send tribute to Court in the shape of supplies. Any 
disposition of the funds of Canton province, therefore, for such 
exigencies as war or famine brings with them, must be at the 
responsibility of the governors there. Appeals were made by Pien 
to our compassion, not now, in their distressed condition, to urge 
these claims to extremity, but he vehemently assured us that he 
would die rather than pay these claims. The Viscount was equally — 
strong, and I infer that there will be trouble in Tientsin if the 
English press their payment, for of course what is determined for us 
has been determined for that nation. Appeals were made to our 
sensibilities that it was harsh to press the payment of these amounts 
upon a nation so distressed and reduced by insurrection, and when 
we must be conscious that the Imperial Government was not 
responsible for all the measures which Yeh might take against the 
English who had begun the quarrel. [ am not at all sure what was 
the idea in Pien’s mind, but one sentence of his conversation seemed 
to throw out the idea that the Americans had already done the 
Chinese as much damage by the destruction of their forts as their 
claims were worth. There is some justice in the hint, but perhaps 
it was all in my mind; the Chinese at present will not repay these 
losses, however. They must be taken by force. 

On our return home, we learned that the English Minister does 
not mean to urge his claims here so as to make their liquidation the 
point of hostilities, in which case the four treaties may perhaps be 
signed without another shot being fired. 

June 16th.—Another long delay took place to-day before the 
Chinese deputies were ready to meet. The discussion was varied, 
but disclosed no new feature. We settled the terms of the annual 
visit to Peking, which they desired to have so expressed that only 
the most urgent business should ever call the Minister to the 
capital, even if that should occur only once in many years. The 
modifications proposed in the article of the Russian treaty respecting 
toleration were rejected, and we fell back upon that stipulation, 
adding the name of Yesu kiao to Tien-chu kiao, so as to include all 
sects. The effects of the present liberty will be as great as the 
churches in the West are willing to utilize ; if they exert themselves 
in faith and patient labors, the gospel will have free course and 
vindicate its way, justify its children, and prove that these officials 
with us have been led by a higher Hand to the best remedy for the 
ills which afflict them. 
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The Chinese commissioners tried to prevent the recurrence of 
such freaks as Consul Jones exhibited last summer at Foochow, 
when he let ships depart out of the port without paying their duties, 
by inserting a clause that in future the consul who should do such 
things should be held responsible. It shows that they too are 
learning some things from the experience of past years, and wish to 
take precautions against a recurrence of what has been detrimental 
or insufficient. We did not get through comparing the articles of 
the treaty until five o’clock, and then there were three points 
unsettled which had to be referred to our chiefs, the preceding 
subject and the articles about visits to Peking and toleration. The 
thirty articles altogether exhibit a great advance on the old treaty, 
but the Chinese are wary not to admit a clause about the revision of 
it after twelve years again. The clause in Cushing’s treaty with 
that proviso has been thrown at them so often within the last three 
years that they have taken measures to stop that petition, and in 
future it will be less valuable, now that direct visits to the capital 
and personal access to the officials are secured. 

On our return we met a party of English marines landing from 
one of the gunboats to march through the streets to their quarters, 
of course drawing a dense crowd of half-clothed, bareheaded natives ; 
it was amusing to see how our guides forced a way for our chairs 
through the jam by the free use of their fans upon the skulls and 
shoulders of the yielding people. This movement of the marines 
was designed, I suppose, to have its effect upon the Chinese and 
accelerate their apprehension of some knotty dark point in the 
negotiations with the Allies. Did ever the world before see such a 
singular concourse of nations, and such bellicose deliberations under 
the name of peace as are here going on ? 

June 17th.—The notes were sent this morning to Kweiliang 
agreeing to the form of the articles presented yesterday respecting 
going to the capital, toleration and propagation of Christianity, and 
the responsibility of consuls, which were agreed to as they were, the 
toleration article being taken from the Russian treaty. Ateh went 
after a while to see the officials and, if possible, hasten their 
conclusions respecting their adoption. The first one was returned 
approved, but they kept him waiting till afternoon talking about the 
part of the article which admitted missionaries into the country and 
which they are loth to allow. However, both came back at 
eventide, and this provision was agreed to, the terms of the article 
being the same as those of the Russian. I thought a triumph was 
pardonable, for it seemed unlikely that they would allow their 
entrance over the country. About nine P.M. a note came in from 
Some of the officials, addressed to me and Martin together, 
withdrawing the privilege in the most decided terms, and giving 
American missionaries the right to preach and teach Christianity 
in the consular ports only. The reasons assigned were that 
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‘heretofore American missionaries brought their wives and families 
and carried on trade, which were totally different from the 
missionaries of other countries, and for such persons to enter the 
country with families and do traffic cannot be allowed. The two 
words, Inner Land, are to be taken out of the Russian treaty.” 
This note was accompanied with the draft of an article in which 
American missionaries were restricted to the open ports, where they 
were to be placed under the semi-surveillance of the consuls and 
local authorities while they preached religion; the toleration to 
professors was granted as before. A reply was returned that rather 
than allow such an article the American Minister preferred that the 
whole of it should be left. out. He has decided at any rate to sign 
the treaty to-morrow evening if it can possibly be done, even to the 
exclusion of all reference to Christianity. 

I think some influences are at work against us in this respect. 
The Russian or Romish interpreters may have been inquired of, or 
have hinted to the Chinese the consequences of allowing Protestants 
such liberty as was contained in the draft returned this evening, and 
those suggestions alarmed them and prevailed. I don’t know 
where the information could otherwise have originated, for nothing 
of the kind was mentioned by Pien or anyone else in all our 
discussions. I never included families in the permission granted, 
while it would be out of the question to allow the article with the 
prohibition. It was a grievous disappointment to me to see the 
toleration of the truth likely to be utterly ignored in this treaty. 

June 18th.—I went to sleep last night with the impression 
that, as we had sent the reply saying that Mr. Reed preferred to 
admit no article rather than have one clogged with the restrictions 
they gave, it would be in vain to urge a new one; but I awoke, 
and the first thought was to try once more to get an article granting 
toleration alone, and say nothing in it about foreign missionaries. 
A draft was made of an article as soon as I could write it, adding 
that the professors of Christianity should be allowed to meet for 
worship and to distribute religious books, and sent it off by a 
messenger before breakfast. It was a last chance, and seemed 
likely to succeed ; nothing in it referred to any nation and plainly 
included the peaceable professors of faith in both the Protestant and 
Romish churches, though I thought it more than likely some 
alteration would be returned. The phraseology of the former 
article was retained in the main. 

About half past nine o’clock an answer came back. The 
permission to meet for worship and distribute books was erased, and 
the words open ports inserted in such a connection that it was 
rendered illegal to anyone, native or otherwise, to profess Christianity 
anywhere else. The design was merely to restrict missionaries to 
the ports, but the effects would be detrimental to natives in a high 
degree, as the connection between the first two sentences and this 
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last. one was too close to escape comparison. I decided to go and 
see the Viscount and try to settle the question. 

Chairs were called whose bearers seemed to be a long time 
coming, but at last we started, and finally reached the house at the 
north-west corner of the city outside of the walls, the same that 
Captain Dupont and his marines assailed on Saturday last in such 
an unexpected manner. The amended article was handed to Chang, 
who began to cavil at it, when he was told that that was the form 
we had decided on, and he must take it to the commissioners for 
their approval. Our labor and anxiety were all repaid and removed 
by his return in a few moments with Kweiliang’s consent as the 
article now stands in the treaty. The first proposal made to the 
Chinese at Taku, based on the edict of Taukwang in 1844, ran 
thus : 

“Hereafter it shall be lawful for any citizen of the United 

States, preaching the doctrines of Jesus Christ or distributing the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, or other good books, 
to pass freely without let or hindrance, through all parts of the 
Ta Tsing Empire and therein to expound the said doctrines by 
words or writings, being also allowed the privileges of residence 
and safe treatment. And hereafter no Chinese who professes the 
said doctrines shall be punished or interfered with by the officers 
of government on account of his faith.” 

This demand was certainly large enough to recede from and 
yet have liberty enough to preach to all whom we could reach, but 
I hardly calculated on coming so near to losing it all out of our 
treaty and being dependent on English and French and Russian 
treaties for doing anything in such an important point. I think 
the Chinese rather thought they would tire us out, and Mr. Reed 
would not wait over to-night, even if it was omitted; the visit, 
consequently, was indicative of his intention to get something. 
On returning to the house, I felt as if this day had not been 
entirely lost, though the mere insertion of a provision of such a 
nature in a treaty is not likely to change the feelings of a heathen 
magistrate or neighbor in favor of a Christian prisoner or friend. 

This evening at seven o’clock the Chinese commissioners, 
Kweiliang and Hwashana, met Mr. Reed, accompanied by three of 
his suite, at the Hai-kwang monastery, where they signed seven 
copies of the treaty, four in Chinese and three in English. 
Mr. Martin and I went there an hour beforehand to compare our 
two copies in Chinese with theirs, and I was much mortified to find 
that by trusting to Ateh to oversee the transcript one whole article 
had been omitted in both. I proposed to have the commissioners 
sign only one copy for each, and send these to them afterwards to 
be signed and sealed, but they preferred that the missing characters 
should be inserted on the spot and all finished up together. This 
was accordingly done. Four copies in each language should have 
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been prepared, but the Chinese wished to retain only one copy in 
English. Their idea of the best mode of signature was that a pair 
of copies should be signed and sealed by each party, and a second 
pair only signed, these last to be sealed and ratified by the Emperor 
and President, and the copies exchanged when the latter sent his 
ratification. This seemed proper enough, and was accordingly 
done, as far as the copies went. The seal of the Chinese 
commissioners was a large brass seal in Chinese and Manchu seal 
characters, prettily made ; the impression was not clearly made on 
silk. It was made expressly for this commission. The Viscount 
_ performed the sealing and made a dirty botch of it, getting the 
red ink over the pages. 

The copies were signed in the side room of the temple where 
I had spent the best part of five days discussing their contents and 
provisions. During the interview a violent squall of sand and rain 
came up, first dusting and then sprinkling all out of doors, who 
soon gathered under the awning. It became dark, too, before we 
concluded, and old Kweiliang evidently began to grow weak and 
desirous of leaving. A bottle of champagne was drank on the 
occasion by all parties, for the tables before us did not furnish 
much to exhilarate. I should think these officials would themselves 
tire of the same fruits, seeds, comfits and tea which are laid out. 
Hwashana evidently enjoyed the wine we brought, and probably 
for the first time had a taste of the liquor. 

The circumstances attending the signature of this treaty and 
that of Wanghia, and even of Yokohama too, were peculiarly 
different in respect to the places and parties ; but this differs from 
that of Wanghia in so many political aspects as to deserve notice. 
That treaty was based on one obtained by English power after a 
hard struggle of three years, at the end of which the Chinese were 
willing to stop it at any sacrifice consistent with independence ; 
this was signed before and under threat of hostilities, which 
hitherto have only been shown at Canton and Taku, as a lion 
growls before he leaps. The Chinese, therefore, stand in a 
defensive attitude, and, after learning the demands of the Allies as 
the price of peace, will naturally try to reduce those demands to 
the utmost. There Kiying had his ground marked out, here 
Kweiliang and Hwashana tread on miry soil, insecure and 
hesitating, and have need of great prudence and firmness. Their 
best ally is Count Poutiatine who exerts a good influence through 
the interpreters he has, and his own negotiations in leading them 
in the dark to a better perception of their true interests. It is 
evident that Baron Gros is inclined to take up with less than will 
satisfy Lord Elgin, and yet the latter cannot well break away from 
him. Between all these currents and quicksands, it is likely that 
the Chinese may come off better than if they had John Bull alone 
to deal with. The Russians sent a man to watch the Allies, 
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especially the English, whose progress in China and other parts of 
Asia will henceforth be carefully observed. This may be for the 
good of the weaker party, but it doubtless now grievously annoys 
the English Earl. 

The positions of the four Ministers here is something like four 
whist players, each of whom makes an inference as to the other’s 
honors, deals and tricks from the cards he throws down, glad, too, 
if he could get a sight of the hands of his partner and opponents. 
The Russians and Americans are partners, and if the English were 
more bonhomie and open they might make the Yankees their aid 
against the Russian, if there was anything to do of the kind. The 
pettishness of Lord Elgin about Lay’s affair has not helped his 
cause, though I would not remember it against him long. 

The party at Hai-kwang temple was a large one, as the 
commissioners brought a large escort, and the subordinates are 
numerous. Chinese officers keep their positions well, and every- 
thing was conducted decorously. Fan, the writer of Martin’s, 
came to see the ceremony and made the Kowtow to the 
commissioners, perhaps the first high Ministers of his country he 
ever saw ; they made light of it as they allowed it. I saw that as 
he came in first he introduced himself by holding a card, with all 
that needed to be known written on it, before him as he came up. 
The Viscount and others saluted him with a ta-tsien, bending one 
knee a little. This mode of introduction has its conveniences. 

June 19th.—A slip was obtained yesterday purporting to be 
an imperial order respecting the degradation and return of Kiying. 
From this it appears that the man returned without orders last 
Sunday, and when he reached Tung Chow he was arrested by the 
Mongol Sangkolintsin and put under durance and, together with 
his endorsers, examined for punishment. It is a singular document 
expressing, as it does, the personal chagrin of His Majesty at the 
conduct of Kiying, who “has,” he says, “thereby hastened his 
own destruction.” I suspect the old man has had the last elevation 
in this life he will ever reach, though [ do not think he will lose 
his life now by violence. There are some things in this paper 
which are improbable ; a man in Kiying’s position would not have 
ventured on returning to Court without some intimation or order, 
and his own inclinations in case he was free to act would induce 
him to remain at Tientsin. Some intrigue has been at work ; 
the old courtiers around the Emperor may have feared he would 
incline too much to listen to the demands of the foreigners, and 
thought that it was the least dangerous to remove him, and made 
this paltry excuse to screen the cabal while blaming his old 
servant. 

This afternoon Martin and I went to Kweiliang’s residence to 
deliver the copy of the treaty of Wanghia which had been found in 
Yeh’s yamun by the Allies. A note of explanation of the 
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circumstances was sent with it, and the expression on the part of 
the Minister that it would never be again exposed to the rude 
hands of an enemy in its lodgment at Peking. The old man 
himself came out to meet us and escorted us to an audience room, 
where the various parts of the treaty and the silver box with the 
great seal in it were shown to him, in all of which he seemed to 
be much interested. 

He seemed to be uneasy, and the cause probably was the 
issues with the Allies, which are likely to be obtained without 
bloodshed, and yet will, he says, involve them in disgrace if they 
are granted—much more, too, I am sure, if they are not granted. 
He was evidently too much engrossed with his thoughts to attend 
to us and our small talk, and perhaps the inquiry we made in 
regard to the visit of some of this Legation to the capital, in case 
the Allies sent any of their suites, may have touched the tender 
spot of his anxieties. He waived all discussion on it, and the 
Viscount took it up that the treaty said we were not to go for 
trivial matters. When men, intrusted with high powers as these 
statesmen are, show themselves unable to discern the gist and the 
trimmings of a question from each other and risk all on the latter, 
T don’t know but that it is best to enlighten them by a little fright. 
The ground of trouble is that they don’t believe what we say, 
because they have no truth in themselves. They would have no 
scruple in carrying all with a high hand if they possessed the 
power and appliances they see in our hands, and cannot under- 
stand why we should act differently, except by referring it to the 
deepest strategy. Tuition in truth is founded only on a knowledge 
of the God of truth. 

The additional seal we wanted was placed on the sheet, and 
we rose to depart. The English and French deputies were at 
conference not far from us all the time, and between them Pien 
probably has an anxious time. On leaving, Hwashana accompanied 
us to the vestibule, and the Viscount to our chairs. The streets 
through which we passed were muddy, and their sides lined with 
half naked people, the thermometer in the sun being 105°. I 
think that matters with the Allies are coming to a head soon, and the 
anxious faces of the officials to-day indicated that if they yield they 
are likely to be degraded ; if they don’t yield the capital is likely to 
be threatened. Still, with the warning of constant defeat whenever 
they have met the English, they derive no wisdom or desire to 
avert evils or arrange matters on such footing as they can. ‘“ Our 
great Emperor treats all nations far and near with the same 
humane benevolence,” as Tan said at Taku, is the burden of the 
policy of China still. I have no doubt that the English and 
French treaties will contain so much more than the United States 
and Russian compacts do that the derivative clauses in each will be 
the most important ; but the Russian Minister has managed this 
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part of his treaty better than we have, for he says that the trade 
and all commercial privileges commonly allowed to the ships and 
merchants of other nations resorting to China shall be the rules by 
which Russian ships and merchants shall go. Now it is likely that 
the three treaties of the other Ministers will contain some 
differences in ‘smaller matters, and the Russians will be able to 
select those most agreeable to themselves. Yet, it would have 
been humiliating, and therefore impossible in the circumstances, 
for the American and Russian Ministers to sit and wait till the 
Allied plenipotentiaries had furnished them with their treaties 
before they began to negotiate. 

In the interview to-day we had considerable conversation on 
unimportant topics. I asked the Viscount if his wife could read 
Manchu, and he said she was able to read and to converse in that 
language. The other officer, the Gioro, then asked if my wife had 
equal knowledge of English, and seemed to be surprised when [ 
told him you wrote to me almost every day, and that I had sent 
you a long letter that day. He said that all Manchu women could 
not read, which means, I suppose, that education is not very 
common among them. Both these men said they had never been 
to Manchuria, and were forbidden to leave Peking unless sent by 
the government. Count Poutiatine told the Chinese commis- 
sioners on one occasion that they must prepare to leave Peking for 
a season if the Allies approached it, unless they had made up their 
minds to yield the important points demanded of them ; but they 
declared such a step utterly out of the question—there was no 
alternative between remaining in Peking and destruction or 
submission. I am sure that, under the circumstances, the 
Emperors, Kanghi or Kienlung would have returned a different 
answer. The Manchu are losing their energy, or, which has the 
same result, their enemies are increasing in power. 

June 22nd.—Affairs do not get on so pleasantly with the 
English to-day as we had been led to suppose yesterday. Their 
overbearing conduct with the Chinese commissioners is reported to 
us by so devious a channel that I hardly know how much of it to 
believe. An Englishman, as a general rule, never sees any virtue 
or excellence in people of another nation until he has been beaten 
by them, and then his measure of respect is altered. Perhaps this 
trait in the leading nation of the world is not without its good 
effects, but in the individual it works out great disgust towards 
him. Lord Elgin’s conduct illustrates the national characteristics, 
and perhaps his agents in carrying on his negotiations with the 
Chinese develop them to a greater degree. Yet it is preferable, on 
the whole, if a good object be gained by frightening Kweiliang and 
Hwashana into acceding to it, to destroying thousands of human 
beings by battle or bombardment. The fear is that the object to 
be reached is not good or expedient; the certain result is that they 
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get themselves detested and shunned. Much as I like the English 
on the whole, their conduct here has been vacillating and bearish. 

June 23rd.—The morning was cooler than usual after the 
rain, and two or three of us went through and about the city. 
The impression left on the mind is that Tientsin owes all its 
importance to the trade passing through it, having no resources or 
manufactures of its own, and not much wealth. The shops are of 
one story, made of varnished boards, the windows of paper where 
there are any, and containing in general a poor assortment. The 
best of the shops are closed now, and I suppose will not be opened 
till we all depart ; so that the mercantile spirit has no suitable 
manifestation. 

In the centre, where the four main streets meet, stands a 
four-sided passageway, built of well-made brick, which supports a 
three-storied tower, all in strict Chinese style. The most noticeable 
part of ib was the groined arch underneath which converged in a 
manner just like those four-sided arches seen in Cairo, and justly 
considered as exhibiting a high skill in building. The temple 
dedicated to Confucius, the ‘Pattern of Ancient and Modern 
Times,’ was seen behind a latticed brick wall, but our guide 
declined to take us into the grounds. The beggars and wheelbarrows 
are numerous in the streets and, with the sloppy places everywhere 
along the pathway, made it necessary to look after one’s steps. 
These wheelbarrows are more serviceable in reality than one would 
expect till he sees the large loads carried on them, far heavier than 
the strongest porter could bear. We saw a few signs of opium 
smoking in some old pipes on the stalls, but this is not the best 
index of the extent of the habit. In fact, nothing but opium has 
been inquired for by the people of the shipmasters and others whom 
they thought likely to bring it. As Count Poutiatine says, if 
the city was made an open port, it would be little else than an 
opium depdt, for only small vessels could reach the town or get 
across the bar. 

The commissioners sent for Ateh to come to help them in 
their conference with the English to-morrow, lest there should be 
some misunderstanding with the interpreters, as there was the 
other day with Lay. The request came first from Twan, the 
assistant commissioner, who has carried on the consultations with 
Wade and Bruce. I told Ateh to ask for more definite 
information, and Twan said that it was to assist in translating (not 
interpreting) at an interview with Mr. Bruce. I declined to let 
him be present, it would be indiscreet on many accounts, and he 
must not mix himself up with the English deliberations. Twan 
also sent a polite request for copies of Hobson’s books, which I was 
glad to send him, as I had to Kwei and Hwa. These books 
deservedly find much favor with these officials, and I hope will 
indicate to them that foreigners can do something else than fight 
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or sell opium. The calendars too have been much inquired for, 
the excuse being that they wished to know the remedy indicated in 
it against opium smoking. 

The other day I asked Kweiliang why he used the character 
# for foreigners, hoping to get some idea out of him respecting 
this term, but the question was put at an unlucky moment, for 
he was disturbed by the demands of the English, and turned it off 
by saying that he did not really know why it was used. 

The English still demand the rivers and their navigation, 
especially for men of war; it is strongly resisted by Count 
Poutiatine. I have no doubt, the more I see the entire bearing of 
the demand, that the Chinese may just about as well abdicate their 
independence as allow the free navigation of the Yangtsz River. 
If they could be induced to encourage their own people to buy and 
run foreign steamers and schooners, the desired advantages would 
be gained without forcing this wrong upon them. They will have 
to yield, I suppose, and with the liberty let go forever the integrity 
of their own territory to the lust of gain and power on the part of 
those who ought to consider something of the results of their 
policy. It is now bad enough along the coasts, but extend the 
reckless ruffians who prowl under Portuguese flags and others up all 
rivers of China to join with the native brigands already there, and 
- woeful will be the consequences. 

June 24th.—My. Reed is desirous of returning to his ship, but 
has concluded to send the “ Antelope” down with the present spring 
tide, so that she can get out and down to Hongkong for stores. 
Count Poutiatine desires to have him remain. We have re-opened 
the subject of the claims for indemnity for losses sustained by 
Americans, and made a:proposition to the commissioners to allow 
one-fifth of all duties on American ships at these ports to be 
retained for the purpose. Kweiliang and his colleagues sent an 
impertinent, evasive reply, alleging that as Mr. Reed said nothing 
about that or any other subject when they signed the treaty, 
therefore he ought not to re-open negotiation. Ateh was sent to 
urge the reasonableness of this proposition and furnished with his 
line of argument. Mr. Reed likewise sent to inform the 
commissioners that he wished to make a farewell visit, and the 
hour of seven A.M., to-morrow, was fixed, at the Eolus temple—a 
place of melancholy association with Kiying. 

June 25th—The Minister was accompanied by all his suite 
and the marines this morning when he went to visit Kweiliang and 
the others, and was received by both the commissioners at the door. 
The discussion of the proposed plan for indemnity for losses at 
Canton by Americans was carried on in a few decided sentences, 
and they finally agreed to the same plan, nearly, which they had 
summarily rejected as an article of the treaty ; this is rather easier 
than that, and may pay up the whole demand in four years as that 
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fixed it to do. Master Pien was not present with his determination 
to die rather than yield a cash of indemnity ; he would have seen 
my regards had he been. Now that this troublesome matter is 
arranged thus far, I feel as if we had nearly concluded, but it is 
discouraging to have to exert such continual pressure upon these 
officials before satisfaction is given. The question is a difficult 
one; it may be that the English are putting too much on them, 
and it is perhaps as likely that they have reasons for refusing the 
demands which are personal, having Kiying’s fate before their eyes. 

These two commissioners improve on acquaintance, and 
Kweiliang is everywhere spoken of with respect among foreigners. 
His age renders him timid, and he is in doubt, evidently, as to the 
results of the negotiations, fearing the worst. Hwashana is more 
decided, has stronger nerves, and shows considerable skill in 
argument, for this morning he put in most of the remarks which 
decided the question. 

The commissioners frequently asked us to partake of the 
collation which they had prepared. Bowls of sharks’ fins and 
fish glue soup, with stews of mushrooms and plates of ham, jelly, 
melon seeds, apples, ginger, pickled plums and pigs’ palates, made 
up the menage they had kindly spread for us. I don’t wonder that 
new comers dislike the Chinese unseasoned dishes, but it is too 
much the habit to ridicule the kindness which prompts the - 
presentation of them, too. Mr. Reed is an exception, but many of 
our party are in the habit of despising everything Chinese 
because much of what they see does not come up to what they 
expected. 

On returning home, after an interview with his Russian 
neighbor, Mr. Reed concluded to remain here and send the 
“ Antelope ”’ out of the river so that she could goto Hongkong. The 
largest part of our company left in her, Dr. Bradley among the 
number taking with him the treaty which he is to deliver to the 
President with the letter from the Emperor. It is a relief to those 
who remain behind to have the ‘ Antelope” and her rude captain 
out of hearing and sight. 

I sent Ateh to the commissioners to get the stipulations 
respecting payment of claims put into an official form, as they had 
agreed at the morning meeting. He had not been absent long when 
Mr. Reed received a verbal but very polite and urgent message 
from them to come and see them in company with the Russian 
Minister. Major Chang was quite ignorant of the business in hand, 
for he only “ran over the land and wandered over the seas, but did 
not intermeddle in the affairs of state,” as he expressed himself ; 
and really he has had no sinecure lately as a messenger. The Count 
sent to ascertain the object of the visit, and found out part of the 
errand. On reaching the residence of the commissioners, we were 
taken into their sitting room, and Kweiliang began to tell the two 
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Ministers whom he had called in that since he and his colleagues 
had left Mr. Reed in the morning they had received an imperial 
decree or rescript in reference to the demands of the Allies giving a 
final decision upon the important ones, and suggesting that they 
should call in the advice and co-operation of the American and 
Russian Ministers to communicate it. This rescript refused the 
permanent residence of foreign Ministers at Peking on any pretext, 
deferred the navigation of the Yangtzti Kiang to subsequent 
negotiation after the pacification of the insurrection on its borders, 
declined to allow traders to go over the country, and referred the 
settlement of the tariff and the expenses of the war and indemnity 
to Canton and Shanghai. This mode of meeting a group of claims 
’ and demands so important as these prove how careless the central 
government of this unwieldy Empire has become in the most vital 
matters. However, Kweiliang told us in the most earnest manner 
that those were his instructions, and that the English and French 
were asking him to sign their treaties to-morrow. Even while we 
were discussing a messenger came to the door, sent from the former, 
to know if such was the decision and agreement. The dangerous 
position they were in was rendered more apparent by the punishment 
of Kiying, and they desired their friends, if we were really such, to 
go and see the Allied Ministers and state the impossibility of 
acceding to a permanent residence of foreign Ministers at Peking 
and the free navigation of the rivers. It was recommended to them 
to adhere to those orders as having come from their Master, but 
they must inform the English themselves, it would be worse than 
useless for us to interfere. The two Ministers recommended them 
to sign the French treaty, trusting to the accuracy of the version, 
for they had been asked to sign it and take the French text as the 
authorized interpretation, which they demurred at doing, knowing 
nothing of that language. We assured them that the two texts 
of the former treaty with France were alike and we could not 
doubt that these would be found to have the same meaning. They 
assented to this advice, but evidently thought that our half- 
promised mediation with the English was not worth much. ‘This 
meeting was animated and, in some respects, unlike any previous 
one, the proud government of China having at last come down— 
instructing its Cabinet Ministers to ask the mediation of other 
governments to help it out of trouble. 

If the government utterly refuses to allow residence of foreign 
Ministers at its capital, I suppose it has counted the cost and will 
now resist all approaches to such an agreement. It is plain to me 
that the temporary visits to Court, conducted under restrictions at 
first, will soon end in longer and longer tarrying there, which will 
get what is wanted as soon as the Chinese are ready for it. 
Judging us by themselves, they are afraid that half a dozen foreign 
Ministers there would work out all imaginable evils, and their 
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wounded pride, guided by ignorance, would be very likely to 
embroil them in what they feared. 

We returned home convinced that the issue must be fairly 
met soon, one or other of the contracting parties must yield, and 
each earnestly wishes it may be the other. In the evening 
Mr. Reed and I dined at Lord Elgin’s, but all reference to these 
matters was studiously avoided, as was best. Enough was said 
incidentally to show that a strong feeling against the Russian and 
Chinese was uppermost in his mind, and that he hoped to sueceed 
in spite of the former. How much better he would get along in 
his plans if he would come down off his high stool and discuss all 
the common points of policy with other Ministers, whose interest 
in China will always be equal to his own! No, he prefers to have 
them wait his beck, and then is vexed to find their enmity or, at 
least, their counteracting influence. Unity of action would have 
settled all matters before this time. 

The evening was beautiful in the extreme, and the place and 
company rendered the dinner somewhat remarkable. Sir Fredk. 
Nicholson was present with some of his officers, all of whom had 
come up to see the signing of the treaty the next day. The table 
was spread under the porch of the temple in front of the idols and 
looking out on the yard. On returning home the bright full 
moon shed a gentle light upon the surrounding landscape where 
events so momentous for China are now going on. 

June 26th.—The orders to the naval and military officers to 
be in readiness at seven o’clock this evening have, we hear, been 
countermanded, from which we infer that the English do not mean 
to yield, though it may be that they cannot get ready. The 
conference Mr. Reed and Count Poutiatine had with Baron Gros 
yesterday may have led the latter to see Lord Elgin and discuss 
the propriety of yielding what the Chinese commissioners are 
unable to grant. 

I sent Ateh off betimes to try and get the addition to the 
reply of Kweiliang added in a new copy, and thus finish our 
arrangement respecting payment of indemnity. He took with 
him a draft of the addition and had a long discussion with Twan 
on its terms, receiving some alterations and finally coming to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The draft was just being presented to the 
commissioners when Pien came in and upset the whole, declaring, 
as he had done to me, that no compensation should be made for 
these losses. Ateh battled the watch with him for an hour, when 
he found further altercation useless and returned to report 
progress. He seems to have executed the commission very well, 
and Mr. Reed adopted the draft entire in a communication to 
Kweiliang, which was made out immediately. I am in hopes that 
we shall bring this troublesome matter to a satisfactory conclusion 
and obtain the indemnity out of our own commerce in a way 
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that will not incommode this impoverished government. When 
I think of all its losses and the damage done it by American ships 
at the Barrier Forts, I am sure that I had rather lose all my own 
claim than resort to hostilities to get a little sum like six hundred 
thousand taels, and the claims will not amount to that sum. 

As Ateh left the house, Mr. Bruce went in with Mr. Lay, 
an important visit, for they are doubtless charged with the Earl’s 
decision on the two points. He heard that Kiying is to be 
executed to-day, and brought some slips of news in which it was 
stated that the report of his trial had been presented to His 
Majesty. It is a dreadful result indeed, and I still hope there is a 
chance of his life. We hear too that Yuching, the Prime Minister, 
died three days ago, worn out perhaps by the harassing cares 
forced upon him. 

The anxieties of a Chinese statesman cannot be understood 
by one who does not know from experience the doubt which must 
always hang over a man serving under an irresponsible sovereign. 
Only two weeks ago to-day Kiying was talking with us, and 
expressing his desire to arrange all the points at issue between 
his own and foreign governments so that peace would result. Now 
he may be going out to a bloody death, though I can hardly bring 
myself to think such an atrocious massacre will be made for the 
reasons we suppose he is condemned. No doubi he is an untrust- 
worthy man, for the remarkable memorial from him in 1844, 
obtained at Canton, proves him to be capable of systematic 
deception ; but there must be some underhand intrigue now going 
on of which we have no knowledge, or some crime just disclosed to 
the government which it is inexpedient to disclose or overlook. 

Our fears were relieved ere long by the Count coming in with 
a gratified face to tell us that each had yielded a little, and, the 
terms being all arranged, the British treaty would be signed this 
evening. We do not know all the terms, but doubtless it is an 
important step and will be productive of great good and evil to 
China; a treaty which opens the country to influences likely to 
work rapid changes and throws great responsibilities on the nation 
which has brought the Chinese to take them. At six o’clock this 
evening the first sign of the preparations appeared by the ships of 
the Allies running up long lines of flags, dressing them out in 
particolored attire as if by magic, and manning the yards. Just 
before seven o’clock the procession started, marines and sappers in 
uniform, with a large party of officers in full dress, in chairs or on 
foot, and the band, in all amounting to nearly six hundred men. 
The ships cheered them as they started for the Hai-kwang temple, 
and an enormous crowd of natives lined the streets through which 
they passed, quietly beholding the pageant without knowing much 
of its import. As I have constantly hoped that the four powers 
now here might get all they could without fighting, and be content 
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to take the privileges this government would grant under threats 
and the presence of an armed force, I rejoice at this result and 
hope the weaker party to the treaty may not regret their 
concessions. Much of the successful and peaceful results are 
justly to be ascribed to the Russian Minister, who has not ceased to 
counsel the Chinese where they would otherwise have gone astray. 

The procession did not return till nine o’clock, the bright 
moon giving them light without heat. It was an interesting sight, 
I am told, and everything was conducted with great propriety. 
We have also learned this evening that the ‘‘ Antelope” is on shore 
seven or eight miles down the river and is unable to float at the 
two high tides she has met since taking the ground. This 
luckless craft is certainly a great source of anxiety wherever she is. 

June 27th.—Public service was held at the British Legation 
this morning ; a larger audience assembled than last Sabbath, to 
whom the Rev. Mr. Bussel preached. His sermons are rather 
ordinary and his delivery as monotonous as a triphammer’s clap. 

The ships were again dressed out, their yards manned, and the 
English marines paraded this afternoon at the departure of Baron 
Gros to the Hai-kwang temple to meet the two commissioners and 
sign his treaty, just two weeks since Count Poutiatine signed his. 
About six hundred men, soldiers and sailors, made the procession, 
which was not on the whole as showy as the one yesterday. The 
French Admiral and his suite rode on horseback handsomely. dressed, 
and Baron Gros’ chair was carried by eight men in uniform, but the 
soldiers are not so well set up and smart as the English. 

Captain Martineff, who came as a courier from St. Petersburg 
last April, returned there to-day via Kalgan, Kiakhta and Tomsk, 
traveling across the desert on horseback. He expects to reach the 
capital in fifty-five days, and commits himself entirely to the 
guidance of Chinese and Mongols, having provided himself with a 
few sentences in their languages in which to express his common 
wants. It is a trip I should like to have taken twenty years ago. 
He does not visit Peking, which is a great disappointment to him. 

A courier brought us the gratifying news this evening that the 
*‘ Antelope” was afloat this morning, ib is to be hoped not again to 
try how soft the mud hereabouts is. 

The French Minister returned about nine o’clock by tonchlioha 
and the procession appeared very much better as it passed amid the 
glare of torches and the roll of the music than when it went. The 
English took pains to cheer him as he repassed into his house, a 
mark of gratulation which stands in marked contrast to the great 
want of confidence said to exist between the two nations. The 
alliance is a sort of oil and water connection, and you must keep the 
two well stirred together or the antagonistic principles begin to 
operate to sunder them. I think a vote among the English fleet 
and soldiers now in China would give a majority for an association 
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with the Yankees rather than with the French, though the mass of 
them do not like Americans so very much either. 

June 28th.—During the night a thunder shower and strong 
gusts cooled the air, and large quantities of rain have converted the 
streets and lanes into mud puddles. It has kept us all indoors. 
We hear that Kiying has been respited a while longer and will be 
handed over to further punishment in the army. His son Kiseih 
was here with him and had an influence in causing him to return to 
Peking. While here it is reported, I now hear, that his main 
object was to undo and interfere with what Kweiliang had done, in 
order that the merit of granting what could not be refused might 
redound to him and elevate his official position. He seems to have 
failed entirely, but I can hardly think his fall can be altogether 
ascribed to this affair. Mr. Wade thinks he suggested the letter 
which Kweiliang and Hwashana wrote to the American and Russian 
Ministers about Lay ; he also excuses the peremptory tone of Lay by 
the retractation of what the two commissioners had granted, and as 
he concluded at Kiying’s motion. But one cannot unravel the 
snarl of Chinese intrigue, and it is hardly worth while. Two old 
friends of Kiying at Canton have come down to Tientsin to see what 
is going on here ; they are Hwang Ngantung and Chau Changling, 
who assisted him at Macao, but their precise errand cannot yet be 
known. During the past negotiations Tan and Tsien remained in 
Tientsin, and have been constantly informed of every movement, 
doubtless urging Kweiliang to resist more than he has. Pien has 
been their organ, and a better agent they could hardly ask for ; 
smart, unscrupulous and ready, he has fought bravely for Chinese 
isolation and supremacy. But the day for Confucianism to triumph 
in China has passed and this country must now take Western power, 
interference and knowledge, with all their good and evil, and alas 
for it, the evil comes first and fastest. 

We hear that a permanent residence at Peking has been 
obtained by the English and navigation of the Yangtsz up to 
Hankow, though the assurance was given to us by the Chinese that 
they had yielded both, and thereby the discussion was concluded and 
the treaty signed. The conduct of Lord Elgin has been go secret, 
however, that even Baron Gros does not know all the stipulations of 
his treaty. 

June 29th.—It is said that Kweiliang and his colleague and 
advisers are all in a state of great excitement and alarm in reference 
to the English treaty, fearing the worst results to themselves at 
having signed the articles allowing resident Ministers at Court. 
There is great probability that some intimidation was used last 
Saturday to bring the negotiations to a close, threats which could 
not have been carried out. I should be sorry to remember in 
future life that I had been’ the cause of the degradation or death of 
these two Chinese commissioners by forcing them to consent to 
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what their own master had ordered them to refuse. However, let 
us first see what the British treaty does say before we judge. I only 
jot down what I hear as it comes up day by day, even at the risk of 
retracting and altering after fuller particulars are known. Some 
ascribe all the delay and difficulties to the visit of Kiying, and 
others refer to the mortified Tan and Tsien as prompting the refusal 
to allow what had almost been arranged a decade since. It is in 
vain to think of unraveling this tangle. It is almost as difficult to 
contemplate the results likely to ensue from the conflicts between 
Russian, English and French Ministers at Hienfung’s Court, all of 
them ignorant of his language, and the sport of their interpreters 
and selfish views. I hope Americans will have nothing to do with 
their squabbles. 

June 80th.—The day has been quiet and so warm that I am 
reminded of Macao. The people have come out in summer 
garments, and more than ever the boys amuse themselves in the 
tiver. The mud in the streets has dried, and the reeking 
noisomeness of yesterday has decreased. It is Mr. Reed’s fifty- 
second birthday, and the best wish for him seemed to be that he 
might not spend another in this city or in China. He evidently 
longs more and more for a return to his family. The fortnightly 
mails are looked for by him with longing eyes, and he has made up 
his mind not to stay here much longer. The Imperial Com- 
missioners sent a notification to-day to the four Ministers, stating 
that they had memorialized the Throne respecting the four treaties 
on Monday, and had received a rescript of yesterday’s issue couched 
in the briefest terms: ‘ We have seen their memorial: we are 
fully acquainted with the matter: respect this.” I should have 
thought that something more definite would have come from the 
Court, something to assure us that the treaties would be received and 
ratified, and I hear that the Allies are provoked at this oracular 
brevity, and demand something more explicit. Count Poutiatine is 
satisfied with it, and does not doubt but that the dose will be 
swallowed whole by the Emperor, and the results left to work 
themselves out. He has seen the commissioners to-day, and found 
them as quiet and nonchalant as if they were sure that all their 
conduct would be confirmed, which for their sakes I hope will be 
the case. Nothing more has been heard of Kiying’s fate, and he 
will probably be kept in prison until some turn of politics show their 
rise or fall in the Emperor’s favor. 

July 1st—To-day completes a full month since we reached 
Tientsin, and we are getting ready to depart. Mr. R. Morrison went 
to the residence of the commissioners to-day with Ateh and 
succeeded in procuring two very good portraits of each of them. 
They were delighted at the experiment and asked many questions 
as to the mode of taking such photographs. His materials have 
depreciated so much since he left England that he is unable to take 
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as many pictures as he wishes, and was therefore careful in 
preparing the plates. Happily, the results were satisfactory, and 
we shall by and by possess good portraits of both these Chinese 
statesmen. Poor Kiying may never have the opportunity of seeing 
his portrait; he was greatly pleased with the unexpected 
compliment. 

We hear that the “ Fury” and ‘“ Retribution” and “ Adventure” 
have all reached the Gulf, bringing, with the French men-of-war and 
transports, more than twelve hundred men, and making the entire 
force here more than three thousand strong. I sincerely hope 
there may be no use for them, but to-day the Allied Ministers are 
getting cross at the curt reply from Hienfung respecting their 
treaties, and begin to bluster. It would be a strange procedure 
for them to go to fighting after signing their treaties; their 
conduct would be inexcusable. 

July 2nd.—We had a visitor to-day, Chang, who is the 
leading member of the company of guilds in Tientsin, a body 
recently honored by their superiors with the care of providing for 
foreign Ministers now assembled here. He was made a titular 
pu-ching-sz—Provincial Treasurer, for his efforts in defending the 
city in 1853 against the brutish insurgents of the Taipings’ party, 
and is a rich and influential man. He said he wished no pay for 
the supplies given to us during the month we had been in the city, 
and then sent for the owner of the house who, of course, declined 
to receive rent. So we compounded their scruples by leaving one 
hundred and seventy-five taels of sycee for them to distribute to 
the poor of the city. Our servants, who are said to be paid two 
hundred cash daily by the company, hearing of this arrangement, 
begged the privilege of distributing any alms we might wish 
further to make to the beggars; they would gee that it was not 
mis-spent. However, it is the Chinese way of doing things and, 
though this hypocrisy is too thin for even them, they have treated 
us handsomely. The red curtains and embroidered chair and table 
satin covers, the flowered rugs, the awnings, screens, flagstaffs, and 
every other convenience, not alone to us but to three other nations, 
have all come out of these guilds and gentry. We have had 
twenty-five mouths to feed a large part of the time, fifteen all the 
time, and have been amply furnished. This old man made many 
inquiries about our country, its size, distance, number of states, 
and language, and impressed us all as rather a sensible person. 
His coral button, feather and embroidered robe were all 
contemplated by his people as if we ought to be gravely reverent 
at so much dignity. 

It is now decided that we go down to-morrow morning to the 
Mouth of the river in the “ Amerika” after which she is to return 
here. This offer of Count Poutiatine is only a part of the common 
Tun of his kindness and assistance ever since he has come on the 
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station. It may put him to great inconvenience when we 
remember the risks of a vessel of the “‘ Amerika’s” size going in and 
out of the river, for he would be obliged to go down in native 
boats, he thinks, if she should not return; this I think he would 
not attempt, however, even though he does dislike the English. 

July 3rd.—We paid off the servants this morning, the eight 
regular ones standing in a row as they received their gratuities, and 
the twenty irregular ones clamoring for a “bakshish” ; it was 
instructive to witness how they set forth their services, such as 
“yunning by our chairs when visiting in the hot and dusty day, 
spreading the tables for us at the temples, sweeping the doorway, 
driving off the crowd thronging there, and many other such like 
acts of unbought kindness. Even the workman who had risked 
his neck in putting up the matting over the yard besought a favor 
because he had not fallen. However, we had had no reason to com- 
plain and tried to gratify them all, even if we could not satisfy them. 
Before we left they began to take away the festoons, embroidered 
covers and other ornamental hangings, all of which we now learned 
belonged to the guild and not originally to the landlord. Captain 
Hall came to see about taking the quarters for the staff of the 59th, 
Colonel Graham and others, who are to come up Monday. It was 
an unexpected message to our compradors who declined to give an 
answer, referring him to the headman of the concern, the old 
gentleman who visited us yesterday. 

We all went on board about half past eight o’clock and moved 
down the river amid the same gaping crowd which had assembled 
to see the ships come up five weeks ago. J was more than ever 
struck with the large proportion of stout, tall men among them, 
greatly exceeding the number a similar crowd at Canton would 
show. 

We reached the mouth of the river and passed directly over 
the bar without any accident, though the ship touched once or 
twice, as she had done coming down, and reached the Russian 
frigate ‘“‘Askold”’ about nine o’clock. Hight French officers came 
down as passengers, one of whom displayed three or four Crimean 
medals and ribbons for the edification of his hosts. The day was 
very hot and nothing to mitigate the sun, so that we were all 
glad to reach the ‘‘ Minnesota” and compare notes with the friends 
there. We found them full of the warlike reports of a march on 
Peking by the Allies, and expected that now that the two Ministers 
had signed their treaties, war was to begin in earnest. Though 
the movement is a strange one, I still hope the transhipment of 
these soldiers to Tientsin is only a bravado, and that the 
outrageous violation of every obligation is not contemplated. The 
reports of the proceedings of the soldiers at Taku are enough 
to show what the people at Tientsin would experience on the 
‘capture of their city. . 
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July 5th.—At noon the entire fleet here assembled, having the 
American flag at the main, fired salutes in honor of the day, except 
the gunboats and a few others whose armaments were too small and 
were therefore excused from saluting. Twenty ships fired and the: 
sight was an exciting one for a few moments ; there are thirty-one: 
vessels here, and Commodore Tattnall says that he is sure that 
never, since the day when John Hancock signed the Declaration, 
have there been twenty men-of-war collected at one place which 
have saluted the day then made memorable. I think no one, in 
his strangest guessing, would have thought that the mouth of the 
Peiho was to be the place for four hundred and twenty guns to 
salute the stars and stripes, and more than half of them to be 
English. This salute began the round of firing which the ‘‘German- 
town” and the “ Mississippi’”’ would continue, and others carry it on 
around the globe until it is completed by the “ Merrimac” on the. 
coast of the Pacific. 

We have been amused and amazed at the letter of Mr. Cooke 
in the Times about Yeh, written during the passage to Calcutta. 
The writer shows himself to be a greater brute and to possess less 
feeling than the prisoner whom, by his own showing, he badgered 
all the way to Calcutta, and then wrote down in his presence all 
his observations. Yet this unfeeling conduct will doubtless be 
thought quite proper, and all his hearers unite with him in his 
estimation of Yeh, and in taking him as a type of all Chinese 
officials who deserve only to be baited and ridiculed. 

July 6th.—The “ Powhatan” left for Nagasaki last evening, 
from whence she is to proceed to Hakodadi. We are now getting 
under way for Shanghai, and all is bustle and movement. There 
are one hundred and thirty fathoms of cable out, and while they 
are putting this long chain in they find the fluke of the anchor 
caught and the anchor coming above water. Soon another anchor 
is let go and the first one is unloosened from the coil and falls off. 
After a while both of them are brought in properly and we are just 
about moving off when a part of the gear which casts the anchor, 
a two-inch hawser, gives way and one of the three men standing 
on the chain or anchor is thrown between the side of the ship and 
the anchor stock. He spoke not a word as he fell overboard and 
the blood flowed from his head, but he lay with his face downward 
and was probably dead before he had drifted by the ship. <A . 
comrade jumped in after him but there was no use in bringing the 
corpse aboard and it was thought that he soon sank. It wasa 
sudden chill, and the men moved about their work stealthily for a 
short time, but I fear the start will soon pass away ; abiding good 
seldom comes from such warnings. 

Shanghai, July 17th.—Uast evening I made known, as well 
as I could, to all the missionaries who had assembled by special. 
call of Dr. Bridgman, the real extent of the liberty granted by the 
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late treaties to the preaching and practice of Christianity. The 
article on toleration contained in the treaties with each nation was 
read and the purport of their provisions taken as a whole explained 
as fully as I could remember all that the officials at Tientsin had 
said. Of course I could not tell them so much respecting the 
details of the other negotiations, and it did not seem to be wanted, 
as the real liberty is expressed in the article itself. There was a 
good number present, as the night was pleasant and bright, but I 
think there was as much disappointment as gratification, for the 
hopes of every one had been raised to an undue and exaggerated 
height by what they had heard. They will find, however, that, if 
they live in China, any of them, twenty-five years longer, they 
have not yet occupied all the land which these four articles give 
them, and they will find, too, that laws and treaties do not restrian 
the wicked heart of men, but that to the end it will be true that 
‘‘ whosoever will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution.” 
It was, however, my duty to tell them just what I thought the 
Chinese government had intended in granting this toleration to 
Christianity, and that we must not suppose that they, while quite 
ignorant of its principles and effects, had granted it the same 
liberty it enjoyed in England or America. I think the more 
reasonable will be satisfied with the enlarged freedom and do what 
they can to explain its true bearings and urge their societies to send 
hither laborers who shall live it as well as preach it. 

July 20th.—I\ do not altogether remember all I have written 
you respecting the article on toleration in the American treaty, but 
there have been so many inquiries made why there is so much 
difference between the articles in the French and American (the 
English is the same as ours) that I here insert some of the papers I 
received at the time in Tientsin, which I preserved but did not 
translate. The article in the first draft of the treaty stipulated for 
full toleration to all persons professing Christianity, and then 
provided that American missionaries could travel anywhere in the 
country, rent or buy houses or lands, and live with their families 
at such places as they pleased. This was so wide a request that 
the Chinese refused it, and when I came to the article in consulting 
upon the treaty with the Viscount, he said the Americans could not 
be permitted to go into the country. He was told that we must 
have whatever any other nation had, and, even if it was expressly 
granted to the Americans, they would claim it if it was in the 
Russian. He then said that was proper, and I showed him a copy 
I had made of the article in that treaty, which had been signed 
four days before, on the 13th of June. He or one of his associates 
tried to make out that I had not copied the article correctly, but 
here Martin came to my help and proved that it was just 
so, as the fellows knew already well enough. The article read 
thus : 
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“The religion of Jesus teaches men to do good. Hereafter, 
all persons in China who teach and practice it peaceably shall alike 
be protected, and neither be molested or persecuted, nor forbidden 
to propagate and practice it. The number of Americans who may 
enter the country through the open ports to propagate this faith 
shall be settled by the consul in conjunction with the local 
authorities on the coast, and passports shall be given them as 
evidence that they are good men, after which they can pursue their 
calling.” 

There was considerable objection to the provision in the 
article about passports and to the combination of consul and 
mandarin in making out who was worthy to receive them ; besides 
which, I was against the whole system of passports on the principle 
that it is impossible to prevent any rascal from using another man’s 
passport, and good men don’t need them. But it was the business 
of the Chinese to make and verify the passports, and Americans in 
China are bound to conform to the laws over them. 

This form was drawn up on Wednesday, the 16th of June, 
but did not please. Another draft was made, leaving out the 
clauses respecting a fixed number of missionaries, and sent by Ateh 
to Kweiliang, and I took a copy of it the next day to the meeting 
with the Viscount. Kweiliang sent back the article in his reply, 
with the omissions supplied and restoring it to original form, even 
more like the Russian than it had been. However, we agreed that, 
as it expressly allowed American missionaries to enter the country, 
we would accept it, with the clog of passports. 

Much to our surprise, above nine o’clock p.m., of the 17th, 
a note came to me from the Viscount, addressed to myself and 
Mr. Martin : 

“With respect to the article allowing the propagation of 
religion, I request that you will copy it according to the inclosed 
form. We have learned that American missionaries have hitherto 
brought their families and carried on trade, which is totally 
different from the usages of the missionaries from other countries. 
They certainly cannot be permitted to take their families into the 
country and carry on trade. Furthermore, the two characters, 
nui tt or inner land, in the Russian treaty are to be corrected in 
that compact, or otherwise the negotiations with the Russians must 
be re-opened, for that liberty is a mistake. Please inform His 
Excellency of this, and with the compliments of the evening, etc., 
etc. The bearer will await the answer, that I may go on with 
the engrossing. 

“Article 29.—The sacred doctrines of Jesus Christ are 
recognized as leading men to do good works. Hereafter all persons 
who peaceably preach and profess them shall be treated with 
kindness, and no insult to them shall be offered or permitted. 
Citizens of the United States shall be allowed to make known 
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these doctrines only in the open ports, and the consuls of the 
United States shall consult with the local authorities at those ports: 
as to the proper number of persons who shall be allowed to do so 
after examination.” 

Dr. Morrison would have thought such a stipulation a great 
permission, and died rejoicing at the good prospect, but it was 
going backward now, and I seconded the motion to send it back 
immediately and have no article at all rather than this. We could 
not allow a prohibition to be put into the treaty, after another 
nation had a permission. 

I was desirous to get some sort of an article in, however, and: 
in the morning drew up one simply allowing toleration to the 
preaching and profession of Christianity, as follows : 

“The doctrines of Jesus, also called the religion of the Lord 
of Heaven, teach men to do good, to do to others as they would 
have others do to them. Hereafter, those who quietly profess and 
teach these doctrines shall not be harassed or persecuted on account 
of their faith, but shall be permitted to meet together for worship 
and distribute their sacred books, and while peaceably teaching and 
practicing their principles shall in no case be interfered with.” 

This was sent up to Kweiliang’s house, and about ten o’clock 
the Viscount sent back an answer to my note, in which I had 
stated that I offered this form as a substitute for the other. 
He replied : 

‘“‘T have just received your note and have presented the article 
to their Excellencies Kwei and Hwa, who have erased the eight 


characters, 3 £6 jy ies 2) fic HE BE. ‘meet for worship and 
distribute sacred books,’ and substituted the eight characters, 


3 fi BR Br Be fH ZB. ‘preach and practice their doctrines in 
the ports open for trade.’ They will have it copied out in this 
form and have no more deliberations upon it. I therefore send 
it to you for presentation to the Minister for his approval that 
there be no mistake, for to-day is the day for the treaty. Your 
draft is inclosed, and I look to have it back soon. 


“CHANG TING YOH” 
( Here he put his colophon.) 


I now sent for two chairs, and went with Mr. Martin to the 
residence of Kweiliang, and there was able to get these eight new 
characters removed, for this last form was the worst of all, as the 
connection made it impossible for anyone, native or foreigner, to 
preach and practice Christianity except at the ports open for trade. 
The article was adopted as follows :— 

“ Article 29.—The principles of the Christian religion, as 
professed by the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches are 
recognized as teaching men to do good, to do to others as they 
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would have others do to them. Hereafter, those who quietly 
profess and teach these doctrines shall not be harassed or persecuted: 
on account of their faith. Any person, whether citizen of the 
United States or Chinese convert, who, according to these tenets, 
peaceably teaches and preaches the principles of Christianity shall 
in no case be interfered with or molested.”’ 

Since then, I have seen the article in the English treaty and 
was rather surprised to find it so much like the American, as Lord 
Elgin had probably seen the one in the French. That reads : 

“ Article 8.—The Christian religion as professed by Protestants 
or Roman Catholics inculcates the practice of virtue and teaches 
man to do as he would be done by. Persons teaching or professing 
it, therefore, shall like be entitled to the protection of the Chinese 
authorities, nor shall any such, peaceably pursuing their calling, 
be persecuted or interfered with.” 

These articles may hereafter prove a great boon to the Chinese 
Christians themselves, when, as I fear it will, Romanism becomes 
powerful and uses its power to oppress and reduce the people 
of the land who may refuse to join that form. 

July 22nd.—Time slips away quicker here than at Tientsin, 
where there were many important events filling up each day. 
Mr. Wade breakfasted with Mrs. Bridgman this morning and 
remained till noon talking over the general policy likely to be 
carried out by the Chinese. He says, as I guessed was the case, 
that the article on toleration in the English treaty was taken from 
the American. He thinks there are far too many stipulations and 
restrictions in the latter, and it would be better to allow the 
Chinese on the one hand, and the English authorities on the other, 
some liberty of action. He, good man, does not appear to see the 
result, which would be to give all the liberty to the strongest and 
that the Chinese would go to the wall. He has no doubt himself 
that Kiying has been obliged by the Emperor to take his own life, 
and that he has actually done so. He inclines to the opinion that 
the whole operation has been from the first an intrigue to destroy 
the man, whose influence and antecedents rendered him in some 
way, not very clear to us at a distance, a dangerous character. 
By and by, when foreign Ministers live at Peking, how easy it 
will be for them to mix themselves up in all these intrigues, take 
parties in Court and Cabinet cabals, and thus intermeddle to the 
disorder of China! Especially will the French envoy, with 
hundreds of Jesuits at him for the good of the Society under the 
guise of religion, be busy counterplotting the English envoy and 
embroiling his nation in everything the Chinese government does. 
Somehow or other, I am constantly supposing the worst results 
to the Chinese people and states from the carrying out of the new 
provisions, and often wonder at it. I would not have the Empire 
shut up as it has been, its people shut out from the yarious 
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influences of an elevating tendency which must come upon them 
more or less if they are accessible, and the old concern go lumbering 
on to ruin as it has done in a moral way. Better that evils should 
come if good is introduced along with them. 

Shanghai, August 20th——The ‘“ Powhatan’ has arrived 
from Yedo with a copy of the treaty made with the Japanese 
government by Mr. T. Harris, about a month since. The 
report was brought by way of Hakodadi that Mr. Harris 
was then at Yedo and had been there since March, and we 
supposed that there were negotiations going on. Now we 
hear that a favorable commercial treaty has been made, that 
Americans will be able to live in the country, and that, in short, 
the Japanese have opened their ports and country to the rest of 
mankind. How much the privileges will be worth is another 
question, for I do not think the Japanese have much that 
foreigners will wish to pay money for. The seclusive policy of two 
hundred years has taught the people to do without the products of 
other lands, and it will take some time and numerous experiments 
to ascertain what they have among their productions worth going 
so far to buy. The beautiful lacquered ware and porcelain they 
furnish are not articles to found a commerce upon, and I doubt if 
the government will allow the precious metals to be largely 
exported. The foreigner can supply them with grain, cutlery and 
cloth, but he wants something besides curiosities. Mr. Harris has 
been well treated by the authorities, has had audiences with the 
Emperor (The Shogun) and seems to have conducted himself with 
address and prudence. It is a matter of some chuckling here 
among the Yankees that he has got to Yedo before the English 
and Russians, and his treaty is gone before theirs are signed. It is 
reported that he stipulated that the Japanese should not sign a 
treaty with any other commissioners within thirty days of the date 
of his, but I do not see the reason or policy of such a proviso, and 
suspect that rumor has not told a straight story. You will learn 
the provisions of the treaty in America before we know them here. 
T shall have to get out a new edition of my Commercial Guide in 
order to furnish all these new Chinese and Japanese commercial 
regulations, or I shall have the books left on my hands. 

August 21st.—Rainy and ungraceful as the day is, I have got 
out in order to relieve my eyes, and have seen Commodore Tattnall 
who, as you might expect, is full of Japan and the Japanese. He 
gives a little different version about the limitation of thirty 
days, and shows how it came to be made. Mr. Harris had the 
Dutch only in view, and having been, as he thought, thwarted by 
them in getting some of the articles of his treaty agreed to by the 
Japanese, got them to promise that they would not sign any treaty 
with the Dutch within a month of the date of his. I doubt if it 
will hinder the signing of one with the English and Russians. 
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Mr. Harris writes that Americans living in Japan will be at liberty 
to erect churches, will never be compelled to trample on the cross, 
and will be allowed to trade at five ports. He is as diplomatically 
secret as he ought to be, and gives the chief points of the compact 
made with the authorities at Kanagawa, to which place they came 
down from Yedo. I suppose Lord Elgin and Count Poutiatine 
will also be received at the same town. The Japanese came down 
the bay in their own steamer which was manned and navigated 
entirely by themselves; they will be ready therefore to take 
Captain Ward’s vessel as soon as he gets it up there. 

The Commodore thinks the Japanese the most courteous, 
cleanly and chaste people he has seen in these quarters, and assures 
me that they will be ready to become Christians as soon as anybody 
can teach them, for Buddhism is so much like Christianity that 
there will be no difficulty in passing from one to the other. 
Strange ignorance the man has of the nature of true religion and 
- of the plague of his own heart. However, one can see the hand of 
God in the manner in which the Japanese have been induced to 
open their country since the American squadron anchored at Uraga 
in 1853, demanding only wood and water as it were. I think we 
may reasonably be proud of the peaceful manner in which these 
negotiations have been carried on, and my remembrance of my 
sensations the 29th of July, 1837, when I was watching the 
cannon balls coming towards me for six long hours, not knowing 
but the next one would hit, makes the present advance more vivid 
and important. Nobody would be more gratified than Perry to 
learn the provisions of Harris’ new treaty, for he counted justly on 
the effects of having a consul living among the people to do away 
with their ignorance and prejudices. I suppose Harris must have 
learned to converse pretty fluently in Japanese by this time, and 
we shall no doubt have a book ere long upon the people and 
country. I shall be well satisfied if it gives a fair account of them, 
but Harris is a bit of a brag.* . 

October 261h—Baron Gros returned from Yedo yesterday, 
having made his treaty with the Japanese, and that on much the 
same terms as the preceding visitors. This makes the ninth treaty 
signed by the Chinese and Japanese officials since the 13th of 
June last. The Japanese wished to detain Baron Gros at 
Kanagawa, but he went up to Yedo in his ships; they 
wished to detain him on board ship, but he went ashore, 
and then they let him have the same quarters that Count 
Poutiatine occupied in Yedo; they desired to keep him in the 
house and restrain his suite from rambling through the city, 
but he told them that if they wished to treat him impolitely and 


* Mr. Williams visited Nagasaki with Mr. Reed during September and 
October. 
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declined making a treaty with him, he would straightway return 
on board ship and go home. They yielded all, and he seems to 
be satisfied and, like all his predecessors, much pleased with the 
people at large. He stopped in at Nagasaki on his way back for 
two or three days. I have not heard whether he effected any 
modification of the previous treaties respecting residence in the 
country or privilege for Romish priests to propagate their tenets ; 
these points may transpire, however, for there has been some 
interest felt here in the matter. The Baron reports that the cubo- 
sama or taigoun at Yedo actually died the day that Lord Elgin 
landed in the city, and was naibon until the 16th of September ; 
that is, he was not officially dead until that date. 

The Chinese commissioners made a call on Mr. Reed to-day, 
the five from Peking with the provincial Treasurer and Judge, 
attended by a train of lictors, servants and guard numbering about 
two hundred, the same rag-tag and canaille which followed them 
to Lord Elgin’s. Kweiliang looked much better than at Tientsin, 
Hwashana was the same burly, hearty man, but the most interesting 
personage next to Kweiliang was Ho, the Governor-General, 
a sprightly man of forty-four from Yunnan, whose abilities are 
likely to be well taxed to their utmost to resist the advances of the 
rebels. Mingshen, who was hoppo at Canton in 1849, was one of 
the party, and I think his pride and Chinese conceit must have 
been touched to be obliged now to visit a foreign official at his 
private house, when he remembered the bravado which was shown 
by Sen and Yeh and all the officials there in that year. Twwan, a 
fifth officer, had been in all the negotiations at Tientsin, but I had 
not before seen him. Mr. Reed was assisted at the interview (as 
the French say) by his Legation, Captain Dupont and his purser 
in their uniforms, the consul and Dr. Bridgman, Mr. Aitchison 
and Ateh doing most of the interpreting. The interview took 
place at Heard and Co.’s house, Mr. Comstock doing the honors of 
his table, the first American, undoubtedly, who ever entertained a 
Prime Minister of China. We shall perhaps get better acquainted 
with these officials as years roll on, and I humbly hope be able to 
do them good. 

The interview passed off pretty well, the Governor-General 
taking the lead in talking and tasting everything set before him, 
especially the sweetmeats, of which one plate was Japanese sent on 
_ board ship by the Governor of Nagasaki, and of which he gave a 
portion to his attendant standing behind him. The polite bearing 
of these high functionaries seems to impress our democratic officials 
not a little. I suppose they expected to see a rabble of ill-bred, 
proud and bedizened struts. It is to be hoped that more extended 
intercourse will give each party a juster view of the other. 

In the evening I had the pleasure of giving the community 
of Shanghai a lecture on Japan; I say pleasure, for it enabled nie 
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to say a word or two in behalf of the benevolent enterprise of 
‘Mr. C. W. King in sending the “ Morrison” to Japan, and in 
explanation of the objects and adequate results of Perry’s expedition 
‘as a preliminary to the present successful negotiations with 
Japanese rulers. There was a larger audience than any one present 
remembered to have seen assembled in the place, the night was 
calm and bright, and everybody seemed contented to hear a lecture 
nearly two hours long. In the house, which is usually given to 
‘theatrical and musical entertainments, were about a hundred 
persons, twenty-five of whom were ladies. After the lecture, Lord 
Elgin and Bishop Smith moved a vote thanks. Dr. Iridgman was 
on the platform with me as President of the Shanghai Literary 
Association, before whom the lecture was delivered. “He regarded 
the experiment as decidedly successful, a relief to the routine of 
dollars and dinners which so completely engross the time of the 
foreign community of Shanghai. 

October 28th.—To-day Mr. Reed returned the visit of 
Kweiliang. The Chinese were asked if they had as lief wait till 
‘next Tuesday before receiving him, but they had evidently made 
arrangements to have these official performances done and over 
with, and declined the delay. We had a desire to show them and 
the people of Shanghai a good procession, but it was undesirable 
to wait for the Commodore at their expense. Mr. Reed went down 
to the ship yesterday and sent a steamer this morning for the 
marines and officers, who all arrived by eleven o'clock. It was a 
bright morning and all were ready by a quarter past twelve, at 
which hour we got fairly started. There were forty marines under 
the command of their major and lieutenant who marched with 
them, the flag and band preceding ; the soldierly appearance of 
the guard attracted general commendation, as it took the lead 
and proceeded up the bund. Mr. Reed sat in a green chair 
carried by eight bearers and open in front so that he could be seen. 
I came next, borne of four, as were all the other sedans, fourteen 
in number, all stretching on like ,a procession. Captain Dupont, 
Consul Smith, and the lieutenants from the ship formed the cortege. 
I never saw a more quiet crowd assembled, as we passed into the 
gates and along the streets, our approach having been expected for 
-an hour. It was curious, as one peeped through the lattices of the 
chair, to see the varying expression of the faces of the people, each 
one succeeding another too quickly to get more than a glimpse of 
the features as the sedan went by. There was a dismal sameness 
and vacuity in their putty-like faces, for there really has not, in 
my opinion, been much beauty distributed among the Chinese, and 
I was much struck with it to-day. 

We reached the hotel of the Imperial Commissioners execs 
at one o’clock and found them at the door. Their music of 
- flageolets and kettle-drums sounded oddly amidst the deep tones of 
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our bass drums and other instruments and, when we had entered, 
a salute of three guns was fired. Kweiliang seated the Minister 
between himself and Hwashana, while I sat next to Ho, the 
sprightly Governor-General. When I thought of the delegated 
power in his hands, having the direction of something like ninety 
millions of his fellow men, among whom sedition, distress and 
beggary are making such serious ravages, he seemed to be invested 
with no little awe. What great difficulties Daniel must have 
experienced in holding fast to his fidelity, when he was the 
chief president and all his associates such men as these, I can 
better understand now that I have become better acquainted with 
them. The Chinese nation is a wonder indeed, but the surprise 
is not so much how it gets on as why it does not all tumble into 
ruins. God alone supports it, just as he does all other nations, 
and we make a mistake when we look at it apart from him and 
his governance. 

The assembly was an imposing one, but the long robes of the 
mandarins surpass the close garments of the foreigners in elegance 
and appearance. The latter sat along in a row below me, while 
the Chinese officers, five only, sat opposite, a mass of their 
attendants forming a background between them and the wall, all 
standing like dummies. Ateh acted as interpreter and performed 
very satisfactorily. After a short sitting, we were all conducted 
into an open sort of court, like one of those you saw at Howqua’s 
one morning, where a table was spread with a great assortment of 
ornamental dishes. The entertainment was ‘nothing compared 
with what Mingqua gave at his son’s marriage, probably not to 
exceed what Mr. Reed had set before them a day or two before. 
The officers were told which was the birdsnest soup, for of course 
they would have deemed themselves slighted if this dish had not 
been served. There is no doubt about your being able to fill up 
the rest of the courses. The Governor-General asked many 
questions and, by the help of Aitcheson, we managed to have 
much conversation about small matters, such as his going to 
America at some unknown time, how many children he had (eight 
he said), and what sort of people the Japanese are. Of all the 
Chinese officials, only the Tautai was in full dress of embroidery 
and insignia, as this is his jurisdiction. The vast crowd of 
attendants standing in solemn silence, or flitting out and in without 
breaking into more than a whisper, gives a severe and decorous 
aspect to one of these interviews. 

After discussing the collation, drinking the healths of the 
Emperor and the President, and peace between them, and allowing 
the guard sufficient rest, we departed in the order we came, in the 
sight of the same gaping crowd. The contrast between the 
unspeakable dirt and noisomeness and stench of Shanghai, its 
begrimed inhabitants, and their dingy streets, with the open ways 
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* and clean streets and groomed inhabitants of Nagasaki was very 
striking. The number of women in the crowd to-day seemed to be 
far more than would have appeared in Canton on a simliar 
occasion. 

We reached our house three hours after we left it, everybody 
satisfied with the performance, the first time that an American 
official has been attended with anything like a military escort in a 
Chinese city, for at Tientsin we had no troops up from the ship, 
and when Mr. McLane was at Taku there was no space for’ his 
marines. In the evening I dined at Mr. Comstock’s, a dinner 
given to Lord Elgin. He entertained us very pleasantly, for he 
is a great talker and with Americans has always enough to say 
about his visit to the States. Captain Shadwell was there also, 
but I am not sure whether you ever saw him. 

October 29th.—While I sat by the Governor-General yesterday, 
I told him that I had a box of Japanese tobacco which I would 
send him if he would accept it, to which he assented. This 
morning I sent it to him with a note. You know how one would 
frame a note of this sort in English ; the following is what the 
teacher made out for me in Chinese :— 

“Allow me to state this: When, yesterday, I was at your 
honorable official gate, [ had the honor to learn from you that you 
would not refuse what I verbally remarked in pleasant conversation, 
and I have accurately borne the same in mind with entire respect. 
In my late visit to Japan I brought away a box of tobacco, which 
your Excellency may be pleased with, and I presume to send the 
trifle in order to reciprocate a little of your kindness and favor, and 
show my thoughts, thinking, too, that you may then not altogether 
forget. I humbly hope that you will not smile at it, while I 
improve the occasion to wish you a joyful day.” 

To this he sent me a reply, addressed on terms of equality, 
he using the same direction on the envelope that I did, so far as 
the positions we occupy allowed him. Both the notes are rendered 
so literally that you get far more of the humiliating phraseology 
in English than any Chinese thinks of expressing in his mind, 
but the equivalents are not what I wish to give. 

‘Allow me to reply this: Yesterday, in the suddenness and 
flurry of an interview, I was delighted at what you desired to say, 
and have now received the present of tobacco from Japan, a 
fragrant, odorous, beautiful thing. I think it is really an excellent 
article, and [ am ashamed to receive it, my countenance shows my 
embarrassment. But I must express my wishes, and therefore 
dispatch this answer of thanks, while I avail myself of the occasion 
respectfully to wish you a joyful day.” 

These little courtesies are quite in the line of a polite Chinese 
and, though all this highflown sentiment means just nothing, the 
reciprocation of good feeling in words is not wholly lost. He 
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must be a man of considerable talent to have risen to his present © 
position at his age, and if his life be spared he may exercise great 
influence on the fortunes of his country. 

November 13th.—It has been a busy time since I wrote the 
last paragraph, and I am now on board the ‘‘ Minnesota” bowling 
along down the coast to Hongkong, where I shall probably arrive 
in exactly eight months from the day I left Macao, March 15th, 
the rain and muck of the day well befitting our melancholy 
parting. — 

On Monday Lord Elgin went to a small temple near the 
foreign settlement in Shanghai and signed the supplementary 
treaty containing the tariff and regulations of trade which had 
been under discussion with the Imperial Commissioners for a 
fortnight past. As soon as he left them Mr. Reed and his cortege 
of chairs started, I having sent Ateh forward to tell them that 
the American Minister was ready to sign the same documents if 
they would wait. He had some ado to induce them to remain 
(perhaps they had not yet taken breakfast), but they were there. 
It was the same temple where Mr. Stevens and Dr. Medhurst 
met the disitrict magistrate of Shanghai in Outober, 1835, and 
had a curious interview, and where Stevens burned the present 
of chickens. It isin Volume IV of the Chinese Repository, and 
is worth associating with our visit to meet the Prime Minister 
of China at the same place, even if a number of years have 
intervened. 

The Governor-General’s name had been left out in all my 
copies of the tariff, which made them all imperfect for, though 
really absent, the commissioners could not omit his name, because 
he had once been appointed with them on the commission. 
However, the English version was signed and sealed and an 
arrangement made for me to take other copies to them into the 
city the next day. By this tariff, you will perhaps be surprised 
to learn that opium is legalized and pays thirty taels per picul 
as import duty. The Chinese government has yielded in its 
long resistance to permitting this drug to be entered through the 
custom-house, the opium war of 1840 ending in the treaty of 
Nanking has triumphed, and the honorable English merchants 
and government can now exonerate themselves from the opprobrium 
of smuggling this article. Bad as the triumph is, Iam convinced 
that it was the best disposition that could be made of this 
perplexing question ; legalization is preferable to the evils attending 
the farce now played, and throwing ridicule on the laws against 
it by sending the revenue boats to the opium hulks to receive a 
duty or bribe from the purchasers. 

Besides the supplementary treaty containing the tariff, 
Mr. Reed also signed a convention about the payment of claims 
for property destroyed at Canton and Whampoa belonging to 
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United States citizens. The Chinese government has agreed to pay 
the sum of five hundred thousand taels by deducting one fifth 
from the duties paid by American ships at Canton, Fuhchau and 
Shanghai, commencing next Chinese New Year. Of this sum 
three fifths is to be paid at Canton, one fifth at Fuhchau, and 
one fifth’ at Shanghai. It will require three or four years to 
obtain the whole sum charged on the Canton custom house, but 
a large sum will be recovered from the three ports together. 
There will be enough when the whole sum has been paid in to 
satisfy all reasonable claims, but | am afraid that some will not 
be satisfied with reasonable remuneration. However, it is the 
best we could get, and they must take it or go without. I can 
foresee some dissatisfaction on their part, and a good deal of 
trouble to those who will have the management of the disbursement 
of the money as it comes dribbling in. 

The interview at the temple passed off pleasantly, Kweiliang 
and his coadjutors all seemed in good spirits, and parted with 
the American Minister with apparent cordiality. Lord Elgin 
left town in the “ Furious,” accompanied by half a dozen of his suite 
and four other steamers, to go up the Yangtszkiang as far as 
Hankau and Wuchang. If the Commodore had command of 
a small steamer I think Mr. Reed would likewise have gone, but 
the “Powhatan” and “ Minnesota” are rather large to risk on 
such a cruise. If His Lordship had invited me to go with 
him I should probably not have been writing to you now on 
board the ‘‘ Minnesota,” and would have been away from Hongkong 
another month. In getting through with the tariff and the 
adjustment of American claims, we have had to trust very much 
to the assistance of Mr. Lay, and I don’t know when we should 
have settled the latter if we had not had his help. He aided 
very much too in bringing about the payment of two claims 
made upon the tautai by Heard & Co. for damages, so that 
every pecuniary claim upon the Chinese authorities is now arranged. 

The next day Ateh and I went into the city, first to the 
office of the tautai where we compared the copies of the tariff and 
convention and found them all correct, and then to the residence of 
the commissioners where they were all signed, the English and 
Chinese, and in quadruplicate. They wondered somewhat at 
having so many copies, duplicates for each, and asked what use 
we made of them; but did not seem to understand very well my 
explanations about depositing them in different places, keeping 
one in China and one in America. They will learn more about 
it by and by. I took leave of these high Chinese functionaries 
with a mixed feeling of respect and pity. They have had a 
struggle between their pride and their necessity, between their 
prejudices and fear on one hand and their consciousness of 
Inability to resist on the other, which cannot be fully understood 
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by us, and of course not appreciated. They have in the providence 
of God been called to stand in their country’s breach and take 
the risk, life or death, and that too with Kiying’s fate just before 
them. I pity them, coming as they did, in all their conceit 
and. ignorance, to grapple with a vital question like that of 
foreigners residing in their capital city, in sight of the Son of 
Heaven and independent of all his authority. It is hard for 
a foreigner to sympathize with or understand their feelings and 
apprehensions on such questions, and their position is rendered 
more difficult by this fact; perhaps it is best not to argue with 
them, but ride over such points and demolish them, and trust to 
further knowledge to show the Chinese that we know their interests 
better than they do. It is hard to give up old ideas and cherished 
prejudices even when convinced by slow instruction, but to have 
them rudely blasted by power and arrogance, and obliged by force 
to yield, leaves a still sorer spot. 

I was kept in the city with these dignitaries till nightfall, 
so long that Mr. Reed began to fear some mishap and withdrawal 
from the convention on their part. I had not time left to make 
farewell visits, and was too tired to do all the packing necessary ; 
so the one was passed by, and the other postponed till the 
morning. 

When I recall all the chief events of the eight months 
passed since I left Hongkong, it seems one of the most eventful 
periods in my life. Your departure and voyage and arrival at 
St. Albans, and the anguish of bereavement and sorrow you 
had to pass through, with all the other vicissitudes of the 
journey and the care of three nurslings the long tedious way, 
everywhere meeting mercy and love from God, and strength as 
you needed it, all these have also been my experiences in a degree 
I have shared yours as much as I could. Then to recount all 
the strange scenes and unexpected people which, like a panorama, 
have passed before me, at Taku, at Tientsin, at Shanghai, on 
ship and shore, in China and Japan, resulting in important 
passages in the history of China and mediately that of America 
too, to do this were to rewrite all and more than you have I hope 
already perused. The importance of the treaties signed at 
Tientsin and Shanghai to the future condition of China seems 
to me greater than when they were signed. By the latter the 
mode of carrying out the stipulations of the former is defined, 
and the misuse of the liberties in them guarded against. It is 
proposed by the Chinese to appoint a high officer to fill the 
post of general superintendent of foreign trade, giving him a 
high grade and corresponding executive power, and placing 
deputies at the open ports to oversee the customs. In time it is 
likely that the Peking government will see the necessity of calling 
in the.assistance of foreigners to carry it on in the path forcibly 
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opened by the capture of the Taku forts and signing of the 
treaties of Tientsin, but one can see the risk as well as the 
advantage of such a course. One of these deputies will be Mr. 
Lay who has, I am glad to see, outlived much of the odium 
formerly heaped on him, and takes great interest in the well-being 
of the Chinese. A knowledge of the Chinese language is now 
to rise in value, for every person must try to get that if he 
wishes to help the people who speak it. 

Hongkong, March 2, 1859.—I came down here on Monday to 
see what I could do to forward the claims and get the system which 
has been proposed set agoing. It is a whirlpool of interests and 
bickerings and suspicions which I am finding, and I try to keep 
clear of entanglements and feeling. The merchant is essentially a 
shortsighted man in most of his views, and unless the elevating 
impulses of Christian truth come to his help he almost certainly 
becomes narrow and suspicious. We all have need to strive much, 
you and I as well as they, to keep ourselves above the earth while 
we are in it, and make its waves and whirls, like Vrooman’s 
principle, propel us heavenward. 

Canton, March 8th.—I did not stay longer in Hongkong than 
was necessary, and returned here on the 8rd, last week Thursday, 
in one of Her Majesty’s gunboats, the ‘‘Slaney.”’ I was complimented 
more really on the morning I came up—a cold, rainy, windy morning 
it was—by Captain Hall coming to see me off at the Admiral’s 
request than I was by a salute of eleven guns when I left the 
“Furious” the other day. Captain Hall told me that he had 
received a letter from Mr. Reed at Bombay, with evident pleasure 
at being remembered. 

On the way up we passed the ‘“ Algerine,’” on board of which 
was Lord Elgin going back to the “ Furious.”” He had been up to 
see the proposed factory site with a party of Englishmen, and soon 
finished the investigation by telling them that the space on Shamin, 
which includes the three forts, was the best position for them to 
locate their counting houses on. Few or none of them had ever 
seen it, much less walked over it; I think the old site will be left 
for the new, of which the French take one fifth, whatever the area 
of the whole may be. The United States government will take 
nothing of course in that manner, as it has no public needs here. 
I rather think the Americans will be disposed to retain the old spot, 
and the Chinese shopkeepers will be filling in through the four 
intervening streets as soon as they are assured of a settlement. 
None of the old hongs about Footai are rebuilding and I doubt if 
they ever are restored. The outrage of the English in setting them 
on fire is one I cannot forget when I pass their charred chimneys. 

Lord Elgin, on getting aboard the “Furious,” went on his way 
to Singapore, and thus left China. His countrymen here will 
probably do nothing but scold at him for what he has not done, 
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and those in England will praise him for what he has done. Those 
here are cross at his not doing everything, those there will hear his 
own story of what he really did do. On the whole, he has 
disappointed me, but he is a clear-headed, imperious man, and has 
really tried to do right by the Chinese, and has opposed the petty 
feelings of those who would not be sorry to see them harried and 
driven to make the kotau to every Englishman in the country. 

I spent last Sunday with Mr. Huleatt on Magazine Hill, 
sleeping at his quarters on Saturday night and attending service 
there in the morning. He is a hearty man, one with whom you 
feel at home immediately, and so we became acquainted presently. 
In the evening St. Rochefort of the artillery told us something of 
the incidents he had gone through on the recent expedition up the 
West River to Wuchau fu in Kwangsi. The object of the visit 
was well known beforehand by the people generally, and this had 
removed all apprehension, and it was therefore well received. In 
Shunteh, a place south-westerly from Canton and one of the most 
flourishing towns in this prefecture, they had a large entertainment, 
and the people evidently enjoyed the show and music. Some 
towns near Kwangsi were utterly destroyed by the insurgents, and 
no attempts had been made to rebuild them. The chance of going 
into a new country, near which one has lived so long as I have and 
been debarred from looking at even, would be seized as soon as 
offered, but I don’t know when it will offer. The scenery along 
the river is described as beautiful. 

The coolie trade is beginning to present its worst features 
again in the kidnapping of poor Chinese who are deluded by the 
promise of high wages or constant work to go on board ship, and 
are then carried off. Several cases of great wrong have been 
known at Whampoa, and in one instance a poor wretched looking 
man was seen on shore entreating four or five people on his knees 
to let him go, but they forced him into a boat and put him on 
board a French coolie ship there. I should not wonder to hear of 
some dreadful reprisals made by these kidnapped men on their 
owners, such as you saw when the “‘ Banca” was burned. 

March 28th.—The next mail will I suppose bring Mr. Ward 
to Hongkong ; the “‘ Powhatan” has gone to Singapore after him, 
and I expect him by the 10th proximo. I have seen no references 
to him in any of the United States papers, so that I can learn little 
of him, but I must take the chance. If he proves another 
Humphrey Marshall I shall be uncomfortable enough. Mr. Alcock 
has been inquiring about the Japanese language and people, 
preparatory to going among them, and I have been able to assist 
him somewhat out of the relics of my former studies in that line. 
It is singular to myself to turn over the old notes and phrases 
I made in 1839-44, records which I then deemed to be far more 
curious than useful, and never expected to prove ef service and be 
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put to some account. I wonder now how | spent so much time in 
studying that language of which then there seemed no likelihood 
of making any use, but it was not altogether lost, and the imperfect 
version of Genesis and Matthew may still be the most useful 
portions of my work. When one works at anything with the 
desire to glorify God, it will perhaps be seen that God makes use of 
it in a way little expected, and fully as great as could have been 
wished. There are some examples of this in Judson’s life worthy 
of remembrance. 

I dined on Saturday with the Bourboulons. Mrs. 
Bourboulon intends to leave for Paris in a fortnight, and Mr. 
Bourboulon hopes to get the appointment to Peking to exchange 
the ratifications of the treaty. He has some doubts yet about the 
“barbarians” reaching the capital. Admiral Seymour went off 
last week on his return home, carrying with him the regrets and 
respects of all foreigners, besides a complimentary testimonial of 
plate worth two thousand guineas. 

Sir Michael certainly deserves his reward. 

April 8th—The principal topics of news here at this time 
are the departure of Bowring with his family of two daughters as 
soon as Mr. Bruce arrives, the visit of Mrs. Bourboulon to Paris, 
while her husband visits Peking with the ratifications of the treaty, 
the retirement of Baron Gros from China, the last of the four 
Ministers to leave the country, and the repeated cases of kidnapping 
men for coolies. The excitement on this subject has grown to a 
high pitch the last month or two, and many of the agents employed 
to scour the country have been caught by their countrymen and 
summarily lynched. Two were exposed near Whampoa in a 
thoroughfare and every passer by who pleased burnt them with the 
lighted joss sticks placed near, until, what with hunger and pain, 
they gave up the ghost. A son of the amah, now with Mrs. 
Gaillard, was apprehended a while ago, and I suspect was executed 
for complicity of some sort with this business, though I have not 
heard lately of his fate. Mr. Smith lately rescued a lad from the 
barracoon under Achenbach’s management, who had been beguiled 
into it under the usual temptation of high wages to be given him 
somewhere and by somebody, just as he was fearful of his father’s 
anger at having gambled away some money given him to buy 
provisions with, and therefore did not like to venture into his 
presence. He was missing a long time when one of the prisoners 
in the same barracoon (it is next to Cressy’s old house) managed to 
escape and wrote his father of his whereabouts. That same man 
who escaped was afterward again kidnapped and is now, I suppose, 
on his way to Cuba. This rescued boy told Smith that he knew of 
ten men who were beaten by the Portuguese in that barracoon to 
make them consent to go aboard ship to such a degree that they 
vomited blood and died then and there, but this story wants 
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corroboration to make me believe it. No one unconnected with the 
trade can get into the keeps without an order from Marquis, the 
procurator, though there is no difficulty in getting an order. 
Pierce Graves went to one of them lately to search for a man, and 
every effort was made by the keepers to foil him, but he succeeded 
in finding and clearing his friend. 

April 26th.—The latest reports from California have stimu- 
lated the passenger trade. One of these ships went to Melbourne 
last summer, and on her way was wrecked on an island near New 
Caledonia. The captain and a boat’s crew left the wreck in order 
to get assistance at Sydney or some nearer place, and fell in with a 
Danish or Dutch vessel whose captain could not take the distressed 
men to their destination until he had gone a roundabout way to look 
after some liche-de-mer fisheries he had. The consequence was 
that seventy days elapsed before the captain and crew returned in a 
man-of-war (British) to the island. The wreck was most of it 
extant, but when he landed and went over the place he had recently 
left with three hundred and twenty passengers trying to save their 
goods and provisions and make shelter until he returned, no one 
was seen except one weakly man who crawled out of a recess in the 
rocky shore. This Chinaman was nearly gone with weakness and 
illness, and said that after the captain had left the wreck a crowd 
of natives came across a narrow strait and began to rob and 
maltreat them so that they stood on the defensive under the leader- 
ship of one of the crew, a Greek. However, the Chinese, as you 
know, being more skilled at ‘running away than fighting, gave up, 
being probably much weakened by the shipwreck, and were driven 
into a sort of cave or inclosure. From the pen in which they were 
imprisoned, their ruthless masters selected four or five daily, beat 
them all over with clubs, to soften the flesh possibly, then killed 
and ate them, until only a dozen or so were left on the appearance 
of the ship. They, seeing the steamer coming up, seized these and 
fled across the water into the jungle, while this Job’s messenger 
managed to hide himself in some unexplained way to relate this 
destruction of his countrymen. I don’t believe there’s another 
nation on the face of the earth which could furnish three hundred 
and twenty men who would allow themselves to be kept in a pen 
on plantains and other fruit, and be eaten up daily by their 
keepers, as these Chinese were. The story is generally credited, 
for the captain reported that certain things seemed to corroborate 
the statement. He did not, think it safe to pursue the cannibals 
into their fastnesses. 

May 14th—Myr. Ward and his brother arrived in the 
“Powhatan” on Tuesday, the 10th, and the latter came over 
here the same day. I came back from Hongkong on Thursday, 
and Monday I return with my baggage to go north as soon as the 
ship is ready. It is five months since Mr. Reed left Hongkong, 
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and Lord Elgin, Baron Gros and Sir John Bowring have all left 
in that interval, to be succeeded by new men and measures. How 
they have all passed before one like the figures in a panorama, 
performed the work assigned to them, and gone on ! 

U. 8. 8. “ Powhatan,” May 20th, 1859.—As soon as I had 
sealed the last page of this long letter, I received a note 
from Mr. Ward, stating that the ship would sail at eight 
o'clock, it being then about ten minutes of that hour; I had 
hardly read it before he called on his way to the ship to tell me the 
same thing. The doctor, my good host, was thrown suddenly into 
one of his ecstasies, and the house resounded with calls and rings 
of the bell to hurry up the breakfast, while I begged him to show 
patience. At last I got him down to the table, and we quickly ate 
our breakfast, and the trunks went to the boat. I reached the 
ship about nine o’clock and was told, ‘‘ You have kept us waiting an 
hour!’ I think, however, we shall exchange the ratifications of the 
treaty just as soon, though I do not like to be kept waiting 
or keep others. 

Albert Heard, whom you saw last year in Singapore, and his 
brother George are passengers with us; the latter intends to go to 
‘Peking with us, if we ourselves get there. The Commodore has 
been poorly with the rheumatic gout, and is only able yet to hobble 
about. I think he sips too much spirits to get well soon. 
Chaplain Wood has the asthma badly and keeps his room most of 
the time. 

The Commodore has chartered the steamer ‘“‘ Toeywan”’ for 
‘taking our party inside the river up to Tientsin, and she is towing 
astern now under the charge of twenty men. She will prove a good 
vessel, I have no doubt, and accommodate our party comfortably, 
and do something towards earning her three hundred dollars a day. 

May 24th—On Sunday (the 22nd) we came through the 
Chusan Archipelago and got up to an anchorage near enough to 
Ningpo to take a start from it to go up to the city. The 
Commodore does not intend to leave the “‘ Toeywan”’ long out of his 
sight and has concluded to remain at anchor while she goes up to 
get Mr. Martin. Yesterday morning he disappointed several of 
the officers by refusing them the opportunity of a visit to Ningpo, 
sending up only one to pay his respects to the consul. We started 
with a pleasant morning, the usual delays detaining us till nine 
o'clock ; our party in all counted nine, and by one o’clock we were 
ready to go ashore at Ningpo. The sail up the river was charming, 
and the alternations of color on the slopes and fields, arising from 
cultivated, wooded and rocky patches and strips of land, added 
greatly to the beauty of the landscape. The icehouses are very 
numerous near the banks of the river, and look like a series of 
huge piles of potatoes such as our farmers cover with straw to 
preserve till spring. Boats in great numbers were moving on the 
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river and near the city the rows of junks were more numerous than 
I ever saw them at Canton. 

The rain came on as we dropped anchor and has continued 
since. I got ashore and found Mr. Martin absent at Dr. Bradley’s, 
who had an interview with some Chinese officials. His wife knew 
well enough what I had come for and was not unprepared to hear 
that we wished her husband to leave with us as soon as he could 
pack his trunks. Mr. Martin soon came in to tell me that he 
could be ready by midnight. He had been half expecting the 
summons, as he had already applied to me to accompany us and 
thought we would not long delay our arrival. 

I spent the afternoon going over the printing office of 
Mr. Gamble, who has at last got the Berlin font of Chinese type 
a-going. When I started the enterprise by sending a letter to 
Beyerhaus from Malta, while I was there in quarantine in July, 
1845, it is just as well that I did not know the length of time 
which would elapse before I saw a sheet struck off the type at 
Ningpo (in May, 1859), or I should perhaps have thought it 
‘better as well” to wait a while before commencing the font; it 
certainly would have discouraged me from lecturing on China to 
raise money for it, and if I had not delivered the lectures it is 
improbable that the Middle Kingdom would ever have been 
written, for I should not have known so well the desire for more 
accurate information about China which existed among the people 
of the Northern States, nor how to satisfy it. Then, if I had not 
tarried to write the book, I should perhaps have returned to China 
sooner, and—mat shui chi to—who knows?—you might not have 
returned with me, and so forth and so forth. You can spin that 
thread of fate or folly as fast and far as I can ; but the sight of the 
pile of Berlin type at last completed caused me many emotions of 
gratitude and encouragement. I am pretty well satisfied with the 
appearance of the type, though I am fully convinced that divisible 
type is not the best for practical use. Iam sure that no one with 
the knowledge now possessed of Chinese metallic type printing 
would favor the plan of divisible type. Mr. Gamble is fully fitted 
for his work and will be able to make Chinese printing presses 
move on a step or two, for his enthusiasm will find out the best 
means of doing the work they can. 

Shanghai, May 31st, 1859.—The *‘ Powhatan” safely reached 
Wusung on Saturday, and Mr. Ward and his party got up to 
Shanghai about sunset. It had rained nearly all day, so that we 
were not very merry, but the feeling of thankfulness that the 
frigate had not been knocked to pieces was to me amends for all 
discomforts. At Wusung we saw Mr. Harris* and learned that he 
had just received on Friday the gold snuffbox which the British 
government had sent him. I have since seen it. The ornament 
on the cover is an oval wreath inclosing a crown and the initials, 


* Townsend Harris. 
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V.R., all set in diamonds. The box is about the size of the 
smallest music boxes. 

I was yesterday so busy with preparing and sending a message 
to the Imperial Commissioners that I had no time to visit any- 
body, but I heard that all friends here are well. 

I have a note from Mr. Reed at Paris in which he asks me 
to lend him the journal letter which I wrote you during my trip to 
Tientsin last summer, for he wishes to write an exposé of the 
proceedings during the negotiations there, showing that the 
Americans and Russians were not engaged in thwarting the English 
and French. I hardly know what I have written that bears on 
such a question which Mr. Reed does not already know, for he 
likewise kept full records of proceedings. Still, in making such a 
statement as he proposes, the observations of other actors in the 
scene show the same proceedings in different views and are of much 
interest even to the one most intimately acquainted with them, 
more so probably than to others. I am inclined to let him have 
them, as he will make discreet use of them. I am not aware that 
there is anything in them which can offend him, but I really have 
now a very indistinct recollection of what I did write, and when 
you send the sheets to him, if there is anything of a private nature 
which it is better to retain, relating to other matters, copy off the 
parts you wish to send and take out the whole sheet, for I do not 
wish this letter to be defaced.. I am sure that I have written 
nothing personal, for from first to last I had the pleasantest 
relations with Mr. Reed and look back upon the time we were 
together as days of useful happiness and contentment. I leave the 
sending of the sheets to him to your discretion, and I suppose he 
will write you respecting them when he needs them. He will take 
no exception to your withholding any pages you choose, and it is 
not unlikely that there may be some paragraphs relating to family 
affairs which had better be retained. 

Mr. Martin and I went to-day to see the Imperial 
Commissioners. They have been waiting in Shanghai a month for 
the arrival of the foreign Ministers, living in quarters which I 
suppose are mean enough compared with their proper official 
residences. We sent our cards in advance and, having had a talk 
with Mr. Ward respecting the chief points of conversation, started 
off through this dirty city which the rain had brought to its 
dirtiest condition. We were received by the Treasurer and Judge 
of the province, and the Intendant of this circuit, who took us into 
a side room and seated us at a square table, placing me on the left 
side of the Treasurer. We stated that the American Minister had 
sent us to acknowledge the reply received from the Imperial 
Commissioners this morning, in which they asked him to appoint a 
day in which he could call on them to pay his respects, and that we 
wished to see them to deliver this message. It was evident that 
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they did not altogether like this proposition, but I told them that 
I had seen the commissioners last year under similar circumstances. 
They asked if they could see the American Minister if they called 
on him, to which a ready assent was given, and soon the reply 
came out that Kweiliang was ready to see me. The whole array 
of the Chinese commission, with burly Hwashana, who might 
easily drink a bottle of sack, and the wiry, uneasy Ho Kwei-tsing, 
were spread out to receive us. Kweiliang looked in very good 
health and said that he was stronger than he had been last year. 
We talked over a number of topics and answered such of their 
questions as seemed desirable and pertinent. It was evident that 
they had no objections to our going to Peking, and rather expected 
that the visit would be paid, but were not ready yet themselves to 
go. They had waited already a good while for the foreign Ministers 
and were prepared to treat with them all simultaneously as they 
had last year and go with them to the capital as soon as arrange- 
ments could be made. It was plain, too, that they were ready to 
exchange ratifications here or there as we might choose, but in 
their view the date of exchanging was a minor matter and the 
compact was noways vitiated by delay in this ceremony. 

Nothing could be further from their minds than that there was 
to be any trouble, so far as I could see, and the difference in their 
ideas and ours respecting the forms and usages on such occasions 
showed one of the sources of conflict and discussion which arise in 
dealing with Asiatics. We offered them a passage to Tientsin in 
the “ Mississippi,” but they said they could not go without the 
Emperor’s permission, nor could they send the Intendant or any 
other officer with us to make ready to forward us to Court. If we 
went before they were ready we should be compelled to wait at 
Tientsin until they came, for the business of exchanging the 
ratifications of all the treaties appertained to them, and I inferred 
that they have the copies in their possession with Hienfung’s seal or 
signature. If, therefore, we or the Allies go to the ‘“‘ Peiho” and ask 
for the ratification of the treaty to be exchanged for the one brought 
from the West we shall be placed in a dilemma, as the document 
itself is at the South. The only way is to urge and induce the 
commissioners to go North with the foreign Ministers and fulfill the 
letter of the treaties with England and France by exchanging them 
at Peking. This may not be impossible; it seems to be the only 
solution of their position. It may require the argument of the five 
hundred marines Mr. Bruce has for his escort, and may save further 
collision, which I earnestly pray may be avoided. It was a satisfac- 
tion to me to see that they had made up their minds to the foreign 
Ministers’ going to the capital, which they therefore cannot sturdily 
put off when they see its necessity. 

June 3rd.—This is Friday, and since the last date I have been 
so busy that I have been unable to jot down a word. All the details 
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and management are more or less referred to me, and much time 
is lost by reason of the distances which separate people. On 
Wednesday the commissioners sent a reply, stating that the business 
of exchanging the treaty had been confided to them by the Emperor, 
and that as they were detained here by reason of having unfinished 
business with the English, at whose request through Lord Elgin 
they had remained, it would be impossible for them to reach Peking 
in time to exchange by the day specified in the treaty; if the 
American Minister went on to Tientsin no one would be there to 
receive him, and there would be unnecessary trouble without 
expediting matters. They wished to have an interview with Mr. 
Ward at which the points referred to could be discussed. 

An answer was sent, and on Thursday the visit was made. The 
‘Mississippi’? came slowly up the river that day, having rather 
anticipated the tide, and it was lucky for us that the hour had been 
placed at five p.m. or we should have had no marines and escort. 
They landed with the band about half past three p.m. at Heard’s 
house, accompanied by twelve officers from the two ships all dressed 
in full uniform, over eighty men in all. I had sent in the cards to 
the Chinese for ten persons, and now it turned out as it did last 
year that the actual number going was nearly double, and a runner 
was dispatched to tell them of the increase. Heard was likewise 
somewhat perplexed by Commodore Tattnall’s desire to do honour to 
Mr. Ward’s visit, as every one of the officers expected to have a 

sedan with four bearers, if they went at all, for that was the 

etiquette. However, all was arranged in good time, the afternoon 
was pleasant, the streets were pretty dry and the spectators were 
plentiful. 

At four o’clock the procession started, Mr. Martin taking the 
lead in order to be on the spot and introduce the Minister on his 
reaching the door. There were eighteen chairs, which lengthened 
out the cortege like the tail of a kite. We reached the house of the 

-yamun about five, where all were soon seated in the hall and chairs 
placed for each as they came in. Kweiliang invited Mr. Ward into 
another room, with whom went all the Imperial Commissioners, Mr. 
Martin and I. This was in accordance with the arrangement 
which had been agreed to the day before when the Provincial 
Treasurer and Judge and the Intendant called on the Minister and 
tried to learn something of his plans. He then told them that at 
the interview with the commissioners he wished to speak privately 
on several points, which he could not do so well at any other time 

or place, and the serious manner in which it was communicated 
perhaps urged them to hasten our retiring to find it out. 

In fact, we ourselves were in something of a dilemma. In 
the treaty the 18th of June ended the year within which its ratifi- 
cations ought to be exchanged, but the Imperial Commissioners 
were the officers appointed by the Chinese government to perform 
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this ceremony. They were also appointed to manage the exchange 
of two other treaties, and, though they were willing to do it at any 
convenient place, they must do it all together, while the other Ministers 
had not yet come to them. It was an important point whether, as 
the American treaty said nothing about the place it should be 
exchanged at, we were justified in delaying this act, when we could 
proceed North after it just as well under the provisions of our own 
treaty which would then be in force. Once ratified, there could be 
no question as to the time of going to Peking, nor trouble either, 
for Kweiliang had already intimated his perfect willingness to have 
the Americans go there when other nations went. In this conver- 
sation, therefore, it was desirable to find out what were the ideas of 
the commissioners respecting an exchange within the specified 
period, and we soon learned that they had no idea that the treaty 
would be in any way vitiated by a delay in exchanging its ratifica- 
tion. They said they could not leave Shanghai until the Emperor's 
orders had been received, but it is not unlikely that they have these 
orders to return as soon as the unsettled business relating to the 
city of Canton is arranged and the time of evacuating the city and 
payment of the indemnity agreed on. They told us at this time, 
too, that the copy of our treaty having the Emperor’s signature was 
at Peking, and when they spoke of being able to exchange at 
Shanghai they perhaps referred to the copy in their own possession. 
Their ideas on these matters will doubtless approximate more to our 
own as they learn more of western usages, but it seems to me rather 
unreasonable, while they are willing to carry out the substance, to 
take them to task severely for not conforming to all the formal 
details. I doubt if it ever appeared to them so serious a matter to 
have the treaties exchanged exactly within the year named in each, 
and certainly they might have inferred that the foreign Ministers 
would have hurried a little more if they had considered it of vital 
importance. 

We learned, too, that they would feel bound, in compliance 
with their own usages, to travel northward by land, but I think a 
little “ gentle pressure,” as Lord Elgin called his dealing with them, 
might induce them to take a steamer and get there sooner. It is 
very easy for me quietly to speculate upon such a question, while I 
am totally unaware of the risks there may be to them in deviating 
from laws established for such cases, surrounded as they are with 
rivals waiting for their halting in the ticklish business entrusted 
to them of dealing with foreigners. 

The Judge had a good deal to say at this interview, and so 
did Ho, the Governor-General, and their reasoning and readiness 
in reply were creditable ; none of them, here or elsewhere, sinceiI 
saw them first at Taku last year, have ever lost their temper, but 
the Americans have not put them to the highest provocation. They 
agreed to place the principal points on record in their reply to Mr. 
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Ward’s last communication, stating that they would exchange the 
American treaty in Peking as soon as they reached that city, and 
whenever that was done the compact would have the same validity as 
if it had been done within the year, as they were unable to reach it 
in time now ; that the American Minister could go North whenever 
others went, and that they themselves were prevented going until 
their unfinished business was got over. 

On returning to the hall, Kweiliang seated his company around 
a long table ; most of the Chinese were the same, but I think that 
Aitcheson and I were the only Americans who were present last 
year. Mr. Reed and the ‘“ Minnesota’s”’ officers had given place to 
Mr. Ward and the “ Powhatan’s.”” The dinner was a tiffin, not 
very well cooked either, and as it was now dusk we neither ate nor 
talked long. Rev. Mr. Wood was one of the party, and the old 
gentleman was much interested in what he saw. I have since 
been told that the artist who furnishes pictures to the J//ustrated 
News was also present. We are likely therefore to be both drawn 
and described. 

On the way back two of the sailors who carried the canteen 
had drank so much that they were reckless and behaved as such 
men do. My chair came just behind them, and one way of 
skylarking they adopted was to let fall a handful of cash in the 
street, upon which all the boys in hearing pounced in a heap just 
under the feet of my bearers, who luckily did not stumble over 
them. Their antics afforded some merriment to the Chinese, who 
lined the way so closely that the whole distance between the city 
gates and Kweiliang’s was passed through an avenue of human 
faces, all expressive of the liveliest interest. The attraction of the 
music had doubtless drawn together all who heard it, for the whole 
one and a half miles was equally lined, though some of it had no 
shops. One feels desirous in such a place to have such an 
experiment turn out well, and in this instance everything went off 
as well as we could wish, the weather and time both favouring. 

June 4th.—To-day the Imperial Commissioners returned Mr. 
Ward’s visit, and the weather was as propitious as could be desired, 
though yesterday was a very rainy day. Mr. Heard had determined 
to do everything that could be done, and told his butler to set out 
a handsome table for the Prime Minister of his own country. The 
band was also in attendance and struck up as the commissioners 
came into the yard, attended by their retinue of ragged riffraff, as you 
have, I believe, seen at Canton. There was not much attempt at 
parade on their part, and as they came up to the door they successively 
left their chairs and went upstairs into the parlor. Besides our 
own party, Mr. Harris from Japan, Captain Nicholson of the 
“ Mississippi,” and nearly all the wardroom officers, with three or 
four from the “ Powhatan,” were present. The table was spread 
below, and after a short conversation all went down to it. I was 
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seated next to the Intendant, at the foot of the Chinese officials, 
and was able to talk a little with him, so that it was not so dull as 
some previous occasions have been, merely looking on and hearing 
what the principal personages said. 

Kweiliang sent a reply before he came himself, in which he 
stated most explicitly the points—that the United States treaty 
could be exchanged in Peking, and that he would go there as soon 
as he had concluded his unfinished business with the Allies. We 
are, therefore, to go to the metropolis, and now it makes less 
difference when, but I think the English will desire if possible to 
save the time of their treaty, but I hope not to the disruption of 
amicable relations. The Chinese returned in about an hour and a 
half, and the visit was over at last, for even the pleasantest of these 
interviews have somewhat of constraint in them by reason of the 
tediousness of this difficult language and the few ideas in common. 
I spoke to the Intendant about the Geography written by the 
former Governor of Fuhkien, Seu ki-yu, whom he knew by 
reputation, but he had never seen his work; I recommended it 
to his attention. 

The present position we are in is very unlike what I supposed 
would be the case on leaving Hongkong, for I had concluded from 
all I could learn that the commissioners would not leave Shanghai 
if they could help it, and of course would urge the American 
Minister to exchange his treaty on the spot on seeing them. Yet 
their views, now they have explained them, appear very reasonable, 
for the exchange of ratifications at a certain date being a trifling 
matter in their estimation, they cannot see the force of the 
argument which urges us to hasten on to the capital as fast as steam 
can carry us, taking them within us, in order to perform a mere 
ceremony at a certain day at that place. They cannot depute the 
exchange of the ratifications to anybody else, and have unfinished 
business to detain them growing out of the negotiations they have 
been commissioned to carry on with the Allies, which, when 
completed, will leave them at liberty to start on their journey. 
They hint at no objection to exchanging the treaties at Peking 
and evidently anticipate no obstacle, wondering rather that, if we 
foreigners thought so much of it, we had not hurried a little to get 
here sooner. Yet I am a little afraid they will find it harder to 
get on with the Allies, for Mr. Bruce left for England before the 
traffic treaty was negotiated, and he told me that all the papers and 
documents relating to his brother’s mission had been carried to 
London, whence he expected them to be returned after they 
had been printed. If he, therefore, actually goes on before 
Kweiliang is ready to proceed, all this desire of the Chinese 
to arrange matters amicably may be turned into vexation at 
his unreasonableness as well as into disinclination to comply 
with him. 
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June 10th.—Since the last date Mr. Bruce and Mr. Bourboulon 
have arrived, and the English Admiral Hope, with their force of 
vessels. The French have no more than the Yankees, a frigate 
and a tender, the “‘ Duchayle” and “ Nozagaruay.” All their men 
are wanted in Cochinchina, where they get little honor, fighting 
against disease and bad provisions. The Allied Ministers refuse to 
see the Chinese officials here, and I hope that the latter may be 
induced to go North with them, for their country’s good, though 
perhaps to their own disgrace. They are in an unlucky dilemma, 
but these officials seem unable, any of them, to understand their 
true interests, or to take a position compatible with their rights and 
duties. It is all by hard blows only that they can be moved, and 
one loses all sympathy for stolid people like them whose imbecility, 
ignorance and pride seem all to have grown from the same sprout. 
You cannot tell what they will do, or be surprised at their 
doing nothing. 

June 15th.—Myr. Bruce and Mr. Bourboulon go to-day, one in 
the “ Magicienne,”’ the other in the ‘‘ Duchayle.” They did not see 
the Imperial Commissioners, who were not a little miffed at the 
slight, but still sent an assurance in the strongest terms that the 
provisions of the treaties would be carried out and no obstacle placed 
to their progress to the capital. I hope the Admiral will not hurry 
matters at the Peiho, so that what I really believe to be the sincere 
intentions of the Chinese be turned into fear of the duplicity of 
their enemies. It is impossible, almost, for them not to apprehend 
the worst consequences to themselves from the residence of foreign 
Ministers at their capital and foreign travelers scouring their pro- 
vinces ; but how far one ought to leave anything to their word, 
when there is no pressure of force to make them keep it, is the 
constant puzzle of dealing with them. They look at everything 
from such a false view of their own supremacy over al] the nations 
that they are constantly falling into false acts. 

Kweiliang and his fellow commissioners left this place altogether 
yesterday, and the people are doubtless so happy at the relief thus 
caused that they would have given them an ovation. Not that the 
high officers are oppressive, but their whole support comes from the 
city and prefecture, and this involves food and presents for their 
attendants as well as themselves. On the whole, however, the 
country at large is more cheaply governed by the Chinese method 
than by ours, for the particular expense is always more moderate 
when the officers know that it is to come out of a locality than when 
they take it from a treasury nobody has any mercy for. 

June 16th.—We start this morning, rainy as it is, and I leave 
this letter in Dr. Bridgman’s hands to send by the next mail. ‘The 
ladies who went to the ‘‘ Powhatan” yesterday returned about two 
A.M., wet through before they reached their homes—disagreeable 
doubtless, but not very serious. The other Ministers having gone 
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renders it still more desirable for us not to be far behind. I have 
secured the company of a pleasant companion in Mr. Aitcheson, and 
Ateh goes too, desirous as well as we to see the capital of China. 

Gulf of Chihli, June 21st, 1859.—Taking the ‘“ Toeywan” 
in tow and improving a fair tide, we started about midnight of 
Thursday and reached this anchorage last night a little after that 
hour, less than a hundred hours from Wusung. On the way up, 
near Shantung Promontory, we overtook the French frigate 
“‘Duchayle,” but she overhauled us during the night and arrived 
here before us. About twenty vessels are here and in the river, 
nine of them small gunboats and the remainder large ships, all 
steamers. Admiral Hope is in the ‘Chesapeake,’ Mr. Bruce in 
the ‘‘Magicienne” and Mr. Bourboulon in the “ Duchayle.” 
The anchorage looks not a whit more inviting than it did last 
summer, but the prospects for penetrating beyond the cheerless 
mud flats on this coast are better, and I hope we shall now succeed 
in reaching the goal. 

Mr. Martin and Mr. Aitcheson came up in the frigate, having 
made arrangements to mess with Captain Pearson, while a small 
room was provided on board the “'Toeywan” where Ateh and his 
two assistants and their servant found comfortable lodgings. The 
same antipathy which seems to arise in the breast of a European as 
soon as he comes in contact with an Asiatic was exhibited here, and 
I had some difficulty in getting a convenient place for these men, 
who at one period refused to go at all, on finding they were to be 
placed in the forecastle on the deck, the crew swinging in their 
hammocks above them. They are however desirous to go and are 
willing to take up with some discommodities on their journey ; one 
of them, named Hu, #§, has resided at Peking for several years, and 
[ should not wonder if he remained there. Mr. Aitcheson thinks he 
is a Christian ; he once designed to enter the Romish priesthood and 
studied with the padres for a number of years. 

In the afternoon of to-day the water became smoother, and a 
visit was paid to the English Minister. The Chinese here have yet 
received no orders, so we learned from Mr. Bruce, to receive the 
foreign plenipotentiaries and send them on to the capital. They 
have staked the river with large piles near the forts, leaving an 
entrance for their own vessels, but it is not well ascertained what is 
the strength of the stockade or the certain purpose. Admiral Hope 
told them to take it up, or open it so as to allow the gunboats to 
pass, which, I hear they replied, should be done by yesterday, but 
to-day it is reported that they have been strengthened instead of 
removed. These proceedings are indeed very different from what 
the commissioners at Shanghai assured us should be the case, and I 
am not yet inclined to decide that they were deceiving us. They 
may not have fully understood the feelings of the Court, or the 
reaction which has sprung up against the stipulations of the treaty 
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in respect to a residence at Peking of foreign envoys, but it would 
be against the whole tenor of Chinese policy to conclude that the 
whole is a deliberate deception. However, this is the inference, and 
I am afraid that there will be a resort to arms before the Chinese 
have had time to learn here what was promised by their commis- 
sioners at the South in respect to receiving the foreigners, or those 
high officers to hear what decision has been taken by their master, 
the Emperor, upon their expressed consent to the foreigners. Hither 
alternative only shows clearly the miserable policy of this government, 
or how destitute of policy it is, in fact, placing itself helplessly at 
the mercy of events. This is one of the discouraging features of 
our intercourse with this government, and exhibits the little progress 
one makes and how the same lesson has to be taught them over and 
over. 

Still, we have need of patience at all times, and just now it 
seems to me but fair to allow the Chinese some time to bring their 
men and high officers to the spot. We can move so much quicker 
than they that they are utterly unable to get to a spot in time, while 
they, in this case, ought certainly to have been prepared better. 
Mr. Ward talks of joining the English in removing the stockade, 
destroying the forts and proceeding up the river ; if this is done I 
doubt whether we reach the capital this time, for we have no means 
for carrying a force there, and it is probable that such a procedure 
would nullify the treaties. Then all must begin again. 

June 22nd.—The weather has been so rough and rainy to-day 
that no one has been able to leave the ship, and of course nothing 
has been done and little has been learned. It is rather tantalizing 
to be so situated, just at the moment that the point is to be decided 
whether the entrance into the river is to be peacefully made, or 
whether the Chinese are again to violate all their promises, and show 
how little is the real progress made in bringing them to see their 
best interests and obligations to other nations to carry out the 
stipulations of the treaties. 

Admiral Hope went into the river this morning about eight 
o'clock and has not returned so far as can be seen ; but neither of 
the Ministers has crossed the bar. The thick weather has prevented 
everybody moving this afternoon, but the barometer is rising and 
every prospect opens that, after this storm has cleared off, we shall 

ave summer weather. I find my situation very pleasant on the 
whole, and manage to spend the time agreeably, though ship life is an 
artificial and constrained one at the best, and develops more 
patience in bearing with its discommodities than usefulness in its 
results. Commodore Tattnall is an agreeable man who has seen 
Many singular scenes and persons during his life in various parts of 
the world, and recounts their incidents in a lively manner. 
One of them related to a wayside visit to General St. Clair 
of the Revolution when on his way to join the squadron on 
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Lake Erie; the General resided in a log cabin somewhere in 
Pennsylvania. 

June 23rd.—The rain has ceased, and the sun rose this 
morning most pleasantly in contrast to the gloom of yesterday ; the 
forts and vessels at the mouth of the river loomed up in the clear 
atmosphere as if they stood out of the sea. While looking at them 
a puff of white smoke appeared above one of the gunboats and soon 
passed off. This attracted attention, and soon another was seen, 
and then a third. All eyes were directed towards the place and no 
small speculation excited as to its cause. No report of guns was 
heard, but the distance of the forts and direction of the wind on 
shore accounted for our inability to do so. Soon one observer said 
he saw another puff from the fort, and a flash was announced as 
visible, and then the dust thrown up by a shell bursting in the walls. 
Pretty soon a gunboat was seen coming over the bar towards the 
fleet, and Admiral Hope’s flag was recognized. The conclusion was 
now general that the forts had opened and the gunboats had 
returned the fire, but not expecting the attack were unprepared and 
had got up steam to go out and bring in more force as soon as they 
could do so. Ere long other gunboats followed until seven came out, 
when there was a stop; in an hour or so the other two were seen 
approaching the bar, towing each a junk. Now the affair was 
certain ; these were boats taken as prizes and filled doubtless with 
plunder. However, all our premises and conclusions were shown to 
be erroneous by Admiral Hope, who came on board and said that 
there had been no firing by either side, and the junks were lighters 
hired (I hope the owners will get their pay) to contain the coal of 
the “ Cormorant” and “Nimrod.” So much for the speculations of 
observers. 

This afternoon we went up to the bar in the ‘‘Toeywan-” to see 
how near it would be best to go to-morrow. It is reported that a 
substantial chain of boats has been thrown across the river, guarded 
by a row of iron’pointed stakes, making the passage impossible to 
the native vessels, and, I suppose the authorities hope, the foreign 
too. No officer of any rank is there to receive the Ministers or 
forward them to the capital, but we hear that a body of three 
thousand men or so is encamped behind the forts. Still, with all this 
preparation, and it can only be intended to act against foreigners, I 
do not yet believe that Kweiliang was playing a trick on the 
Ministers at Shanghai when’he told them so strongly that it was 
intended to forward them to Peking and expected by the Emperor 
that they would proceed there. I hope such duplicity is not to be 
the winding-up of the intercourse with the Imperial Commissioners, 
and wish more proof of its existence and their complicity in it. 
The Admiral said this morning that Mr. Bruce and Mr. Bourboulon 
had given the matter of opening a way up the river to him, but I 
suppose he must wait four or five days till the water allows the two 
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or three dispatch boats to cross the bar. Meanwhile, time may 
thus be allowed the Chinese to send their officers here, or else learn 
the real question at issue. 

June 27th.—I have been unable to write during the last three 
days, and there is so much to detail now that I am sure to put some 
of the incidents out of their proper place. On Friday morning, the 
24th, Mr. Ward and his suite, with the Commodore and Captain 
Pearson, went into. the river in the ‘Toeywan,” the Admiral 
taking his forces into the outer anchorage over the bar at the same 
time. All his force was stationed close together about the time we 
passed in, and the French vessel, the ‘‘ Nozagaruay”’ (or “ Nosegay” 
as she is often called) was near. The ‘‘Toeywan” went by and up the 
river towards the forts, beyond where the ‘“ Antelope” lay so long 
last year, and, when she had reached the turn of the stream near 
two patches of stakes placed by the Chinese to show the channel, 
comfortably lodged herself on the bank nearest the forts. 

The change in the appearance of these forts since I passed 
down by them last year, July 3rd, was great indeed. The whole 
had been reconstructed, and on the left bank one had been built on 
a point where only appeared a mud flat last year. They were 
constructed much more like the Bogue forts and presented an even 
line of wall to the eastward, with five high towers at places along 
the wall, on top of which were mats for a roof. The entire length 
of fortification was rather greater than last year, and it was unbroken 
except by two or three small gates from which proceeded narrow 
jetties leading down to the edge of the stream at low water. All 
was apparently made of mud, but the embrasures of the port-holes 
were perhaps of brick or stone ; I could not tell. The port-holes 
were large as is usually the case in Chinese forts, quite wide enough 
to allow the gun to be loaded without hauling it in. The forts on 
the other side of the river were newly built and the furthest one up 
the river seemed about as large and in the same place as it was last 
year. All of them were well situated for defending the mouth, and 
as a whole presented a more formidable appearance than they had 
before done. 

Not a flag of any kind was to be seen along the whole defense 
and the glass showed only a few men at the turrets and portholes. 
The wall was perhaps thirty feet above the water, and these square 
towers or turrets might be twenty feet above the parapet; the 
port-holes were in the body of the wall, and large guns on the 
towers, but we could not see many guns, and the port-holes were 
screened. No signs of much preparation were apparent, and no 
vessels were passing along the river, though the masts of several 
Junks were seen across the land further up. This, however, was not 
& little owing to the lines of stakes thrown across the stream which 
tendered it difficult for boats to thread their way uninjured, as the 
outer row was made of iron spikes larger than one’s arm and long 
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enough to arrest the progress of a vessel, as well as placed so as to 
pierce her bottom. 

These were the forts before whose guns we were now stuck in 
the mud ; though so far as we could infer, there was little danger 
from them, our situation was not pleasant owing to the English 
force behind us, whose movements might soon involve us in their 
attacks. There was nothing to do, however, but to patiently wait 
until the tide floated us off at eight o’clock in the evening and take 
what happened. Admiral Hope very courteously sent his flag- 
lieutenant to offer a gunboat to Commodore Tattnall, on which he 
could hoist the American flag at the main; and when this was 
declined, for we had no need of such a boat, he sent another one to 
help pull us off. The tide had begun to fall before the effort to do 
this began and, when the cable and hawsers were all got into their 
places after a great deal of labor, the gunboat started so quick that 
the tackling slipped off and no pressure was brought upon the ropes. 
It showed good feeling, however, and the whole conduct of Admiral 
Hope showed his desire to aid us in our difficulty. 

About two o’clock when the men could be spared from their 
labors Lieutenant Trenchard and I were sent by Mr. Ward and the 
Commodore to announce to whomever we could find that they had 
reached the mouth of the river and wished to proceed up to the 
capital. Mr. Martin and Mr. Aitchison went too, and a few strokes 
took the barge up to the jetty which was placed not far from the 
spot where last year a row of old boats and logs formed the only 
mode of landing out of the mud. An opening in the first row of 
stakes enabled us to get up to it easily and to see how these iron 
spikes were arranged, though only an inference could be made as to 
the mode of securing them under water. Two rows of the sharp 
spikes ran across the river, one above the surface, the other awash, 
and I suppose were secured in large timbers which had been sunk 
by anchors. They were dangerous things for small vessels and I 
should think would make a hole in a large steamer before they would 
give way. Beyond this row was another line stretching in front of 
another jetty across to the new fort on the north-east bank ; it looked 
larger and as if made of wooden beams with spikes mixed among 
them. 

On reaching the jetty, the tide allowed us to bring the barge 
near enough to prevent our stepping on it, while there was no 
difficulty in talking from the bow. Three stout men dressed like 
coolies, with a dozen others bearing spears and swords, rather for 
insignia than defense, following them at a short distance, were there 
to receive us. One of them was a powerfully made man, and Martin 
and I both thought we recognized him as among the people we saw 
last year. He asked us what we wanted, and Martin told him he — 
should know as soon as we got ashore. He said there were no 
officials in the fort to receive us and that we could not go inside. On 
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telling him that we had no desire to enter, but that we could not 
talk unless we came ashore, he told two or three coolies to take Martin 
up to the jetty, and Lieutenant Trenchard followed, but I remained 
with Aitchison in the bow of the boat, as the jetty could hardly 
accommodate any more at the end, and it was made of the purest : 
and cleanest mud you ever saw. The sides were enclosed in wisps 
of straw laid one above another and secured from moving by 
numerous stakes driven outside of them, the inner part filled with 
blocks of mud. The high tide had gradually washed out some of 
the soil, but the whole was a great advance on the rude row of 
boats there last year. It led up toa postern gate which opened 
sideways in a manner not plain to me at the distance we were from 
the wall. 

Martin handed him the cards to let him know who we were, 
pointing out me and Trenchard as sent by the American Minister 
and Commodore, and asked him if there was any officer at Taku to 
receive them and accompany them to Peking. He said that he was 
simply a captain of a force of village braves which had been placed 
in the forts to protect the entrance against the pirates who had been 
troublesome since we were here last year, as well as the Hung-tau 
or Triads, all of whom had committed excesses; and the forts had 
been rebuilt and the river obstructed to keep them down. There 
were no governmental troops in the forts and not many hundreds 
of village braves. We said that, as we were Americans, we had 
nothing to do with their forts and did not wish to go up the river 
in our vessel if the Chinese officials would furnish us with a better 
or as good conveyance to Peking. He replied that he supposed 
that officers of suitable rank would come down to meet us, and had 
heard that the Emperor intended to receive the English and French 
Ministers as well as the American at the capital; but he had not 
seen the edict and could not read it if he had. He also knew that. 
the Governor-General of Chihli, King, with the Provincial Treasurer 
and a military man of high rank, had that morning come down 
towards Taku and had passed up north towards the higher mouth 
of the Peiho, where we could doubtless see him. He could not send 
a messenger with us there, for he had no authority in the premises, 
being simply a village brave who reported only what he heard and 
therefore must decline even sending Mr. Ward’s card to Governor 
King, as it would be interfering. If we followed the coast 
northerly to where the masts of several junks could be seen — 
over the land, we should find the place and doubtless see the 
officials too. 

This point was of some importance, and we proposed all the 
Teasons we could think of to induce him in some way to conduct us 
up there, asked him to engage chairs for us, to let a man go abroad 
with us to get a letter for the Governor-General, or to go with us 
and we would take it ourselves, but nothing availed. ‘I am a village 
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brave. I am not even of any rank and can’t presume to take the 
card of so high a mandarin as the American Plenipotentiary,” was 
his constant reply. 

He said that he knew us to be Americans, and that we always 
had been friendly towards the Chinese, but the Emperor’s orders 
were that whoever tried to remove and pass the abattis of stakes 
must be repelled by the forts ; if the English undertook to remove 
them he must fire at them, though it did no good and he only lost 
his life thereby. He must do the same if we tried to pass. 

Near the jetty was a ditch now quite bare, and we could see 
great numbers of iron spikes about three inches long, fastened to 
iron plates, scattered up its sides and laying along the beach. This 
ditch seemed to communicate with one running along the base of 
the wall, both of them forming a barrier of some importance at 
high water, at which time the spikes would catch the boats and 
stop their way. Many of the port holes near us had screens, and 
at the others only two or three faces appeared at each. Except 
the dirks and spears in the hands of the few attendants behind our 
volunteer captain, almost no arms were seen; nobody was on the 
parapet, and on the next jetty were perhaps twenty coolies, and 
four or five near us in the water by the boat. All of them were in 
the best of humor and spoke in an earnest tone, calculated to leave 
a good impression, though it was simply ridiculous for them to tell 
us that all these preparations were made against seditious subjects 
of Hienfung, or that there were no troops in the forts. 

On returning to the ‘“* Toeywan” to report progress we found 
Captain Wills of the ‘‘ Chesapeake’ there and gave these details to 
him at the same time they were stated to the Commodore. Soon 
after he left, a gunboat came up towards us and a boat was sent to 
the same jetty, but soon returned, and I subsequently heard that. 
the message was declined, the man who met us refusing to take it. 
He had told us that he would not object to receiving us more 
courteously within the postern gate, but if he did so he could not 
refuse the same to the English with any face, and that would not do. 

Nothing important transpired during the rest of the day. 
The “‘'Toeywan” floated in the evening, and we anchored outside 
of the “Coromandel,” which was then the Admiral’s ship. The 
reserve force of marines had been put into six junks lying at the 
mouth, waiting to go up the river or back to Shanghai, and the 
large vessels, the ‘‘ Nimrod,” “Cormorant” and ‘ Nosegay ” had — 
been anchored near where we grounded, the ‘‘ Nimrod” nearest the 
forts. The gunboats, nine in number (“ Janus,” ‘‘ Banterer,”’ “‘ Lee,” 
“Starling,” ‘“ Haughty,” “Kestrel,” ‘Plover,’ ‘* Opossum,” 
“‘Haughty,”) were all near the line of stakes. I can truly say 
that we were all much relieved when we put down our anchor 
outside of the ‘ Coromandel,” and not far from where the 
“ Amerika” lay last year. 
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During the night the English blew up the outer row of the 
stakes, but I do not know how effectually it was done, and doubtless 
the darkness which prevented the Chinese watching their operations 
hindered their accomplishing all they wished. One shot came 
booming through the gloom and fell between us and the 
“Coromandel,” but no reply was made to it. In the night some 
change was made in the disposal of the vessels, for the ‘‘ Cormorant” 
was seen farther in and the ‘‘ Nimrod” had moved out of the middle 
of the channel. 

Saturday dawned upon the same quiet scene. The forts 
were quieter, if anything, than yesterday; the ships moved in a 
little, for the position of the gunboats required their coming up to 
support them. We were thus left a good way astern of all, though 
not altogether out of the reach of shot if the Chinese wished to hit 
us or the junks full of marines behind us. The appearance of 
these junks was very picturesque, crowded with people like the 
passage boats on the Canton river, their many-colored dresses and 
uniform rendering the moving mass of men like a continually 
changing picture. We thought, too, how uncomfortably they must 
have passed the cold night on the deck of the junks, or the 
thwarts of the boats alongside, cribbed in the midst of the hawsers, 
windlasses and other gear that hampered their decks. 

The day was clear and hot in the sun, but a southerly breeze 
made it pleasant enough, and all we could do was to “look see.” 
The Admiral seemed to be in no hurry, and we could not well make 
out what he was doing ; he had the gage of the fight, for he knew 
just how far he could go up the river before the forts would open 
on him. Two of the vessels, the “Starling” and “ Nimrod,” 
grounded during the day, the former of them at high water, so 
that she was dry at the fall of the tide. About two o’clock more 
animation appeared, and at ten minutes of three p.m. the battle 
began; the Chinese fired three guns at the Admiral in the 
“Plover,” he having begun to remove the stakes across the river, 
and soon the forts and vessels were enveloped in smoke. ‘The firing 
was very animated on both sides, and everything was in readiness ; 
probably the Chinese never were better prepared. The forts on 
both sides of the river could reach some of the ships, but the 
latter could not so easily bring their guns to bear on two of the 
forts, most of them being anchored where they could not turn. I 
think these two forts were not injured much; they showed no 
outward signs of it, and kept up their fire to the last. The extreme 
southern fort was separated from the others by an open space and 
probably a ditch ; of their garrison, armament and general effective- 
hess we could form no definite idea. It was plainly seen very soon 
that the Chinese had learned some branches of the art of war since 
last year, for the shot now hit the vessels and did not fly all abroad 
8 before, but we could only guess their execution. The Admiral 
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was ahead and his flag was the object of their aim and received the 
fire of many guns. Just before the forts opened a boat was seen 
coming down to the heavy barrier of wooden stakes, the one 
beyond the row of iron spikes, containing a man holding up a 
letter in his hand; perhaps he had been sent by the Governor- 
General with it to the Admiral, but the latter would not now 
receive it. ‘The first discharge of the forts made savage work with 
the boats engaged in removing the stakes, for the guns had been 
trained along their line and the shot scoured through them, 
breaking the boats and killing the crews. The fire of the ships 
silenced the guns of some of the forts, and especially those along 
the line of wall, but the guns from the turrets made havoc with 
them, as they were trained down upon their decks. 

The men in the junks behind us were eager observers of the 
fray, and ere long an officer came aboard of the *Toeywan” to have 
a better look. No orders had come to him to advance, but the 
progress of the action convinced him that he could not get there 
too soon; the force of the tide running out was such that if he 
tried to row up his men would be used up before he could get in. 
We were neutrals and had no sufficient reason for forcing the 
barrier placed in the river, at least not until we were fired at ; we 
did not yet know that the Chinese did not intend to let us go to 
Peking at all. He could not, and did not, ask Commodore Tattnall 
to give him a tow for the boats, but it was plain that he had put 
himself in the way to get an offer of this help and doubtless went 
away disappointed that he had not heard one. Soon after, dinner 
was served up, and while we were at table talking among ourselves 
and discussing the condition of things in hearing of the cannon, the 
impulses of the Commodore got the victory and he sent his flag- 
lieutenant over to the junk to offer his assistance in towing up the 
boats where they could reach their ships. Mr. Trenchard had 
hardly left the ‘‘Toeywan” when a messenger arrived down from 
Admiral Hope to order these reserves to get ready to proceed up. 
He was, I think, passing by when he was told that we were going 
to lend this aid, and he came on board to inform the Commodore 
of the engagement and tell him how much the reinforcements were 
needed, and how much obliged the Admiral would be to get them. 
Steam was already got up, and we were not long in our preparations, 
nor were the junks far in the rear of the ‘‘Toeywan,” though it 
took a good while to get up to us against the tide. 

Meanwhile, in considering the matter, the Commodore con- 
cluded that the Minister ought not to be exposed to any danger, and 
had his barge manned to take him and his followers over to one of 
the junks until he returned to his anchorage. So the whole seven 
of us were obliged to get into it and soon were standing on the 
highest part of the junk watching the action. It was one of those 
acts which show a man’s character in the boldest outline ; looking 
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at_a few points, he makes a judgment of the case and then acts on 
it; orders are given with a few reasons for them and we are all 
sent off before there is time to re-argue the case. Probably the 
Commodore was right in making Mr. Ward leave the vessel, for 
the contingency of an accident to him was an important one, and 
the risk could be avoided. During the progress of the engagement 
our feelings and sympathies had become warmly excited, and it 
required only a breath to induce the Commodore to act, and to 
afford this help seemed to him within his power and at the same 
time he could reciprocate the aid offered by the Admiral yesterday 
in getting off the “Toeywan.” Doubtless the procedure com- 
promised the Americans with the Chinese, but it is impossible to 
say yet what they knew of it or have inferred from it. 

The boats were fastened to the steamer, and she proceeded on 
and was soon in the midst of the battle; the shot flew past, but 
nothing was hit. After the boats in tow had left, the Commodore 
got out his barge and with his flag-lieutenant went to visit Admiral 
Hope. He had gone into action with two gunboats, near the 
barrier, but his flag had drawn the enemy’s fire, and his own 
gunboat had been so much crippled that he had left it and removed 
to the “Opossum” and then to the “Cormorant,” where the 
Commodore found him. The crew of the ‘“ Plover” gunboat had 
been forty at the beginning of the action, and when Admiral 
Hope left her only three of them were untouched. He was on the 
bridge giving orders when a shot or a splinter struck his leg and, 
while supporting himself against the rope which runs along it, 
another ball cut that in two, and he fell over on deck, down four 
feet or more, seriously bruising himself. The captain of the 
gunboat, named Grayson, was killed, and he (the admiral) was 
placed.under the lee of the “‘ Cormorant” utterly exhausted. The 
need of reinforcement was therefore pretty strongly seen, and when 
it came the guns began to re-open on the Chinese. 

As the barge was coming alongside this gunboat, a shot struck 
the after starboard oar and broke the gunwale of the boat, and 
glancing in its progress upward by the two sitting in the stern, 
killed the coxswain apparently by the windage or the piece of the 
oar. Mr. Trenchard jumped up supposing himself to be struck, 
and he was perhaps paralyzed for a moment by the passing of the 
the ball. The Commodore instantly told the crew to get over to 
the other side and thus saved the whole from swamping, as the boat 
had already begun to fill. She half drifted along, and when the 
crew left her she filled and sank partly and floated away altogether, 
but not before the coxswain’s body had been taken out. On getting 
him on board, some life was found in him, but he was senseless 
and speechless ; the neck and side of his head was much swollen, 
but no blood ran, nor was the skin broken. He was carried to the 
“Coromandel” where he soon died, apparently without any increased 
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suffering after the first blow; some blood ran from the ear at 
the last. 

The Admiral was still on the deck of the ‘“ Cormorant” much 
exhausted, but keeping up the courage of his men by his example. 
The scene was a terrible one, and the dead and wounded were lying 
around, the former waiting to be thrown overboard, the latter to be 
carried to the hospital, for all the able men were busy with the 
guns. It was a singular visit, its circumstances being all taken ~ 
into consideration, to have a friendly naval commander-in-chief 
come to see another of equal rank in his flagship during an action, 
there to learn the progress of the engagement and wish him success, 
but so situated that not much aid could be afforded. I have no 
doubt that the incident is almost unique, and it is only in China 
(where such contrarieties as nowhere else are found, in everything 
as it were peculiar or dissimilar) that such an interview could have 
taken place. . 

Some of the barge’s crew, finding themselves on board without 
a boat of their own, carrying out their impulses and, as they 
expressed it, ‘‘in the way and nowhere to go,” joined the men at 
the guns and helped them to load. When a boat was found in 
which the Commodore could return on board and his crew were told 
to get in also, some of them were so busy with the loading that they 
did not hear the call, and were left on board for a good part of the 
night. None of them were wounded, nor were they missed 
immediately by the Commodore. 

_ When he reached the ‘“‘ Toeywan”’ he returned to the former 
anchorage to assist in towing up the boats containing the landing 
party in reserve in the junks. Only two gunboats could be spared 
for this service which we saw coming down in advance of the 
“Toeywan,” and one of them was ere long fastened to the junk I was 
on board, ready to receive the one hundred and twenty marines 
armed for the landing. ‘The position I was in was a novel one, and 
I watched the conduct of men on the point of going into a battle, 
where so many of their countrymen had just been injured and 
killed—as they learned from the crew of the ‘“ Opossum” when 
they got on her deck. The casualties to the men and injuries to 
the vessel were enough to show the nature of the struggle, and 
everything calculated to exaggerate what had actually happened 
and show that it was no parade fight they were entering. I helped 
one man standing near to arrange his cartridges and get himself in 
readiness, but neither in him nor in those around could I see 
anything like shrinking, no bravado, no enthusiasm, not much 
talking even, and that in a low voice. They went with 
determination to do what was told them, the result of discipline, 
doubtless in a great degree, but the manner of their departure 
was perhaps as characteristic of the English as anything I 
ever saw. 
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A boat was sent to take us all back to the ‘“ Toeywan,” a 
four-oared boat that came easily enough with the tide, but when we 
had taken our seats it was evident she could not get back against 
it. Captain Wills of the ‘‘Chesapeake’’ gave Mr. Ward a passage 
to her, and Mr. Merchant who was in charge of the boat ranged it 
alongside the gunboat to wait until he could be towed up a way 
from whence the tide would favor his return. I:got out on board 
of the “Opossum” with all the others, and with Mr. Martin and 
Mr. Aitchison crossed to the junk, supposing that all would come too ; 
but three of our number had decided to remain in her and get off 
to the ‘“‘Toeywan’’ as soon as they could. We were (those in the 
junk) not left long to choose, for the ‘“‘Opossum’’ was now ready 
to start, and it was plain that we had no business in her, however 
much we might wish to get to our own vessel. Then, moreover, 
the Commodore had not completed all his intended aid, and it was 
altogether likely that he would return after he had taken up the 
second lot of boats. I did not like the mode in which we were all 
sent out of the steamer, but that could not be helped; now it was 
different, and if I could not get back this time an opportunity 
would probably soon offer. Thus I was left on the junk and, as it 
turned out, for the whole night. I was not a little disappointed at 
the result, but it was one of those things which could not be easily 
managed, and the best thing was to be easy and make ourselves as 
comfortable as the deserted quarters we were in enabled us to be. 
The “‘ Toeywan” anchored outside of the ‘‘ Nosegay,”’ and the boats 
astern of her rowed towards the shore with the rest of the landing 
party. 

- It was now sunset, the battle seemed to slacken on both 
sides, and we supposed many of the forts were silenced, by the 
irregular and distant manner of their firing. At the distance we 
lay, only general conjectures could be formed of the result thus 
far; we heard of several persons, officers and privates, being 
wounded, among whom was Captain Vansittart and the crews of 
the “Plover” and ‘“ Kestrel.” Soon after the sun went down 
behind the forts and darkness began to show the flashes more 
distinctly, we were startled by a sudden resumption of the 
cannonading on both sides, mixed with the rattle of musketry, the 
whole line of wall right in front of us being as it were alive with 
the vivid discharges. There was no doubt that the landing party 
was ashore and had met with no little resistance. Occasionally 
fireworks were seen on the wall, which the sailors on the junk 
(three or four having been left in each to guard them) said were 
thrown up by the Chinese undoubtedly to show the position of 
their foe. The conviction was strong in my mind that the English 
had entered or clambered over the walls and, as the musketry died 
away or changed its direction, I thought it was a sure sign that the 
English were driving the garrison further and further. Speculation 
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at such a time was an exciting thing, and all was so uncertain that 
we preferred waiting until the morning, convinced that the 
resistance on shore was equal to that made to the ships. The fire 
of matchlocks, jingalls, large and small guns, and rockets, with the 
bright blaze of the fireworks, still continued here and there until 
after midnight, but all was much too confused to decide. The 
ships seldom replied to all this discharge, whether to save them 
from being seen or to avoid injuring the shore party, was all in 
doubt. We began to look about among the knapsacks to find 
something to lie upon and screen ourselves from the wind, for the 
night breeze was fresh and cool. The Chinese sailors on board 
were much pleased to meet somebody who could talk with them 
and were far more anxious to be allowed to let out more cable, lest 
their vessel should override the second anchor and injure the 
bottom, than to speculate on the result of the engagement going 
on in our presence. They got up a few dishes for us, and were 
ready to communicate what they knew of the river and the 
obstructions in it. Which side gained the victory was to them 
apparently a matter of little interest, and they made no inquiries 
upon the merits of the contest. Perhaps they were a little afraid 
of showing their feelings, being themselves in the hands of one party 
and not very sure of the intentions of those whom they could not 
understand and by whom their vessel had been taken. 

At last the suspense was at an end. We were lying on deck, 
listening to the booming of the guns and talking on this and that 
feature of the contest, and whether the English had done 
everything they could have done to give the Chinese authorities a’ 
chance of explaining their intentions, and time enough to provide 
a means of passage up another channel, if they really intended to 
allow foreign Ministers to proceed to their capital, trying to weigh 
the probabilities of the various statements made to ourselves as well 
as them, here and at Shanghai, on this point unable to come to 
any conclusion, when the cry from a boat was heard and one was 
seen slowly toiling towards us against the tide which had now 
changed. It was soon alongside, and two marines came up and 
four sailors. ‘The former were covered with mud, wet and weary, 
and one of them said to me, ‘Well, you see me back again.” The 
story was soon told. The English had been completely defeated, 
the landing party had been repulsed with dreadful slaughter, and 
not a man had entered the fort or climbed the walls. Such a 
result amazed us more than it will many who hear it from the 
papers, though the perplexing character of the firing had inclined 
one of the sailors who had been in the junk with us and knew more 
than we did of such matters to believe that some portion of the 
force had been unable to land and enter the works. 

From this time until we left the junk about nine o’clock, a 
period of eight hours, a succession of marines and sailors continued 
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to arrive, and it was an exciting repetition of the same disastrous 
story to hear them detail their personal adventures and describe the 
death or disabling of their comrades at their sides. On some 
accounts I would much prefer to be at this end of a troop and 
hear the narratives of the men as they came back from the field 
than to learn the same general facts from their officers. It was 
pleasant to hear their inquiries from each other of their missing 
comrades, and sympathy expressed at their injuries or deaths. The 
principal events were strikingly corroborated by the various men, 
and you may be sure there was no need of much questioning on 
our part. 

The landing party, composed of marines, sailors, and the naval 
brigade, in all not quite six hundred men, went up to the bank 
not far beyond where the “‘Toeywan”’ had grounded, and not at the 
jetty which I visited. The water was high and, as the boats took 
the ground, the men jumped over, nearly up to their waists, 
thereby soaking their ammunition and mostly welling their guns. 
The number who got ashore dry was small, though a large part 
contrived to keep their ammunition out of the water. As soon 
as they got up the bank each man hastened to the wall; no line 
was formed and all ran to the attack, probably intending to reach 
the glacis and the shelter of the wall, there to reform and ascend 
it on the scaling ladder. Instead of going up the river, they all 
seem to have huddled together in one spot; some were actually 
drowned alongside the boats. As soon as the men had left their 
boats they found themselves sticking in the tenacious mud, through 
which they slowly marched up, many of them falling on their 
faces, tripped up by their clumsy shoes or slippery soles. When 
they had got beyond the mud they found two ditches partly filled 
with water or half-fluid mud, and unable to bear a man’s weight. 
This was a serious impediment and rendered more dangerous to 
pass by a great number of iron spikes sprinkled over the ground 
and through the mud. Beyond this ditch there was not a very wide 
place to stand, and but a small number could climb the wall after 
the ladders were put in position. 

This was a difficult landing to effect in the gathering 
darkness, but it proved to be impossible under the terrible fire 
poured upon these men as they drew near the shore and left their 
huddled boats. The Chinese had known, probably, from last 
year’s experience that the English would land a storming party 
and had suspended their fire when they saw the boats approaching 
the ships, not because they were beaten off, but to get ready to 
receive the assailants. By the time the boats came up, the Chinese 
guns and matchlock men had been placed to direct their whole fire 
upon them as the English landed, and very deadly it proved. Some 
of the large guns seemed to have been filled with slugs and pieces 
of iron which swept away whole rows, while round shot, bullets and 
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arrows came down like a tempest. Nothing could resist such 
fatal discharges at so short a distance, and out of the six hundred 
who landed, we hear that two hundred at least were killed or 
disabled within a few moments. The Chinese, in order to see 
where their enemy was, had prepared fireworks at the end of long 
sticks which they held over the wall and burned; the light was 
bright and illuminated the ground and they could fire with 
certainty. The walls and embrasures were covered with men, 
some of them waving flags and daring the English to come on, 
others discharging their barbed arrows, and the most dangerous 
sending hundreds of balls among them. The English began to 
retreat and then the casualties became more serious, for the 
wounded were often unable to help themselves into the boats 
and were drowned in the attempt; the shot hit the boats and some 
were left on the beach, injured and caught by the iron chevaua-de- 
frise on the bottom. 

Nobody could think of leaving the wounded there, and the 
boats went to and from the nearest ships, taking everybody who 
got in, and coming back as soon as possible. ‘The party landed 
about half past seven. and the boats continued to search the bank 
for woundéd stragglers until two o’clock ; their cries could be 
heard on board ship, and thus guided the Chinese too to fire at 
the boats in search for them. The dead were left and in the 
morning the Chinese came down for their heads; but I- heard 
of no authentic case of a wounded man being decapitated by them. 
Some of the wounded soon died, but all were taken to the 
Coromandel” where they filled the vessel in every part. Captain 
Shadwell was hit in the foot and Rev. Mr. Huleatt in the groin; 
both of them were among the first ashore. I heard a sailor, who 
jumped off the boat just after Mr. Huleatt, say that he offered 
to help him back into it, but he declined, saying, “No, you run 
on out of the fire, I can limp back somehow.” 

I cannot well describe my feelings and surprise as I heard 
all these details from the actors in the scenes themselves, from 
men who were asking each other where their comrades were, and 
detailing their escape from the fate of many others. One lad 
from a boat belonging to the cruiser cried out, as he came 
alongside to one of the men, “We left with ten this morning, and 
here are all who are saved; two are dead, one missing, three in 
the “Coromandel,” and we are four.” Others would tell how 
the shot went through the crowd, in one case making a complete 
swath so that they could see up the opening; and one dirty, 
mud-covered. fellow who had fallen along the bank exclaimed, 
“Talk of Balaclava; I was there, and this is much worse; I had 
rather go three times to Balaclava.” Another cried out, “It 
was regular slaughter ; we might as well have been sheep in a pen.” 
Thus would the first surprise find expression in some curt phrase 
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that exhibited the whole mind and showed how unexpected this 
repulse was to men who had heretofore been uniformly successful in 
China. 

One of the marines said he had been grazed a little, and 
as he had had no chance to judge the extent of the scratch we 
brought a lantern to let him see it. A ball had just passed near 
the navel, and while he was feeling the wound, or rather bruise, 
the iron ball rolled out of his flannel shirt where it had been 
caught. This man was almost alone among the whole crowd in 
expressing his gratitude that he had providentially escaped 
injury. The others were using profane language just as was their 
wont, and nothing indicated the least gratitude to God for sparing 
them, while they spoke of one who had had his head popped off 
for him, of another whose leg was dangling at the knee by the 
skin as he was hopping through the water to reach the boat, of a 
third who fell and was drowned just as he came near the boat, 
and of other like casualties within their own observation. One 
boat, returning with about ten wounded, was struck amidships 
by a shot which broke it, and all in it were drowned. No one 
of them spoke of even firing at the Chinese, and many showed 
their rifles, sodden with mud and water, that could not be used. 

It was a disastrous repulse indeed, but none of them cursed 
the Chinese or seemed to be at all angry at them; all was fair 
fight, and they had been beaten. ‘The impression was very general 
that a large body of Russians were in the fort directing the 
Chinese who, they were sure, never could have served their guns 
so well, and each one had some proof of this opinion—a foreign 
cap, or a uniform, or a rifle, or something else which he had seen 
on the walls. Several officers saw numbers of men dressed in caps 
of black fur ; probably these were northerners who are used to such 
caps. Others saw numbers with bands across their breasts and 
trousers like ours, which may have been the straps holding the 
quivers of the bowmen who had also bound their loose trousers 
close. One man thought that fully five thousand arrows had 
been fired at them, which shows how numerous they were. ‘To see 
bowmen resisting an enemy with loaded revolvers and Minie rifles 
is another of the curious contrasts and incidents of this action. 

I cannot learn the number of wounded or killed, and none 
of these men tried to guess. The captain of the company had just 
begun to go over the roll fer this purpose when we were leaving 
the junk; out of the one hundred and twenty who left it the 
previous évening, thirty were in the hospital, and perhaps more. 
The man whom I had helped to arrange his cartouch-box was 
among the last who returned to the junk, and as he came up to 
the stern his face was radiant with pleasure, and he really seemed 
to be very grateful for his preservation. “Ain't you glad to see 
me ?” was his exclamation as he threw down his gun. Covered 
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with dirt, as most of them were, one would have supposed that 
they would have washed, but those around me began first to 
clean their rifles and wipe them out dry. Some of the sailors 
were so beat out that they went to sleep as soon as they reached 
the junk, while others asked for a bit of pork and a dram first, 
If there was no enthusiasm when they went away last evening, 
there was no sighing or cursing this morning; all were busy 
repairing damages or satisfying their hunger and speculating on 
the probabilities of renewing the attack.. 

While we were waiting yesterday morning for a boat to come 
for us, the “’Toeywan” went back towards the ‘ Coromandel,” 
after the Commodore had paid a visit to the Admiral and the 
French tender, to see what assistance she could render.them before 
going out of port. The gunboat “ Haughty ” came slowly drifting 
down the stream in a sinking condition, crowded with men, all 
of whom were able gradually to leave her before she sank. At 
this time the “Lee,” “Starling,” ‘ Cormorant,” “ Haughty ” 
and ‘‘ Plover’ were on shore, and the “ Kestrel” sank in deep water, 
truly a melancholy contrast to their gallant condition eighteen 
hours previous. Hach of the gunboats had fired four hundred 
rounds of ammunition, besides the probably greater expenditure 
of the larger vessels. Several corpses floated by, though probably 
most of the dead were at the bottom of the channel, and the 
“Coromandel” held three hundred wounded men, and presented 
a harrowing sight, as the Commodore said. “Let not him that 
putteth on his harness boast as him that putteth it off,” was a 
sentence which came to mind in contemplation of this defeat of 
the English, a defeat likely to prove more disastrous to the Chinese 
than any beating they ever had. 

We left the river about the same time as the “ Coromandel ” 
and carried the news of the repulse to the fleet outside, none of 
which had heard the result of the engagement. Two boats 
carrying forty wounded men were towed astern, and a few marines 
and sailors who had remained on board all night, unable to get 
ashore with their comrades for want of a boat, and delivered 
thereby from useless peril. Our friends in the “ Powhatan” 
were eager to hear the tale and astounded at its tenor, for from 
the ship hardly any of the casualties to the attacking ships could 
be made out, the distance being just nine miles. 

During the day we heard the firing of the Chinese at intervals, 
but the English did not fire a shot, being engaged in repairing 
their damages or devising plans to recover the stranded vessels. 
Last evening an attempt was made to obtain some of them as the 
tide rose, and two were got afloat, but the forts, upon seeing the 
attempt, dark as the night was, drove off the men and the rest 
were left in the mud. They were not so much injured but that 
hopes are still entertained of their ultimate recovery. 


.- 
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To-day the ‘“'Toeywan” re-entered the river to assist in 
bringing. off troops or sick, for the English ships have been so 
much reduced in boats that they have not sufficient means to 
transport them easily. The firing has continued with short 
interruptions for the whole of to-day, but the casualties have 
been trifling. One or two prisoners were taken by the 
English, who surprised a party of Chinese on board one 
of the gunboats, and the rumor throughout the fleet is that 
they are Russians. The Chinese do not feel inclined to come 
to an extreme hand-to-hand conflict, but they may learn even that 
by degrees. 

Hart, (American) the coxswain who was killed on Saturday, 
was buried yesterday afternoon. Mr. Wood read the service on 
deck, and three boats then carried the body about half a mile 
away from the ship where it was sunk. The Commodore has 
been very sad at the casualty, and when he narrated the 
circumstances of his death the tears came into his eyes, and he 
could hardly get through. His own narrow escape may perhaps 
impress the incident on his mind with peculiar force. 

June 28th.—The ‘Toeywan”’ returned out of the river this 
morning, bringing the men placed in the same junk I lodged in 
during Saturday night. She reports that the “Cormorant” was 
floated during the darkness last night, but after steam was got up 
it was found that the screw was injured and would not turn; she 
let off steam, which disclosed the attempt to the Chinese, and several 
shots were fired, two of which hulled her, and she has been finally 
abandoned. This morning an explosion was seen from one of 
the deserted gunboats, and I suppose they will all be destroyed 
so as to prevent their falling into the Chinese hands. Last 
night the captain of the “Chesapeake”? swam up to the barricade 
and carefully examined it and learned its construction, especially 
the large timber abattis, which was over one hundred feet wide 
and made of logs in the most scientific manner. Admiral Hope 
went back into the river this morning, where he still remains, 
superintending everything himself. He has shown as much bravery 
as I think any man ever could, and seems almost to court 
death by the way he goes around the forts and among the ships. 
If he made a mistake in opening the action, he has done everything 
that he could to retrieve the disaster, bringing off the sunken 
vessels and caring for every detail by personal inspection, as 
if he was unwounded and unwearied. He expressed great hopes 
of saving the “Cormorant,” and if she had been quietly towed out 
success might have crowned his efforts. He and all his officers 
express many thanks for the aid given them by the “Toeywan” 
in bringing up the boats and towing out the boats of wounded 
men; whether the Chinese will-be equally pleased we shall perhaps 
hear at a future time. 

9 
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The ‘‘ Nimrod ”’ was fired into yesterday evening several times, 
and some persons injured ; and | hear that Captain Commerell was 
killed by one of the shots (which turned out to be untrue). She 
is now out of reach of the forts, and to-day about three o’clock 
the firing seemed to cease and the battle to come to an end, after 
three days almost uninterrupted cannonading, or at least with only 
brief intervals. The Chinese have done themselves great credit 
in the inception and execution of the defense of these forts, in the 
secrecy with which they have drawn their troops together and 
placed them in position, and above all in the bravery they have 
exhibited in working their guns. It is an index of what the race 
is capable of under discipline and good leadership, and one can 
but wish they would learn also the benefits of truth and candor 
in their dealings, especially with foreigners. Yet there is here 
an excuse for them, for I do not doubt that they regard this 
attempt of the English to force this river as an attack on their 
capital, and the safety of the Empire to be involved in the 
result of this battle. I sincerely hope it may be the beginning 
of a new step in the improvement they must enter upon or perish. ° 

June 29th.—A party of us started in the “Toeywan” this 
forenoon to find the northern entrance mentioned to me last 
Friday at Taku, where Governor King and his company were 
said to be. After going nearly ten miles north and then northwest 
from the ‘ Powhatan,” we anchored off a beach running easterly off 
the coast, on which was seen a large village. Two large forts 
and a small one were placed at the entrance of an opening and 
between them several vessels were at anchor, all to the southwest 
of this village and perhaps five miles distant. The water allowed 
the steamer to run in within a long mile of the beach, and Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Martin and Mr. Merchant went in the gig to deliver 
a letter for the Governor-General and learn where he was. The 
boat grounded more than a half mile from the beach, and the 
three left her in charge of the crew and first walked through the 
water to some small junks near them which were found deserted. 
They toiled ashore through the same mud which everywhere 
lines this coast and saw the villagers fleeing as they approached 
the beach. One or two came up as they reached it, and soon the 
others came off to them in the watery ooze, from whom they 
learned that Governor King was in this region but at present at 
one of the southern forts. They did not know what nation the 
steamer belonged to from her flag, nor could many of them read 
the address of the document. The parties were becoming very 
friendly and learning more of each other’s designs and condition, 
when suddenly one of the villagers cried out, “‘ You had better go 
back ‘to your boat quickly, for there are soldiers coming,” and 
others echoed, ‘Quick, quick, the horses are coming!” One 
man said there were four thousand troops in the region, and 
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they had sent to bring up some cavalry, and offered to take 


the letter and give it to the Governor-General. As this was about 
all that the boat had gone ashore for, Mr. Martin gave him the 
dispatch and all three hurried back to the boat, fully half a mile 
off, which they reached as they saw two horsemen dash into the 
water in advance of a body of at least two hundred. The villagers 
were well aware that if these ruthless men should overtake a few 
foreigners in this defenseless condition they would in all probability 
destroy them without a moment’s delay, and kindly warned 
them when they could do so in safety to themselves. The boat 
soon returned to the steamer, and we got under way and returned 
to the “Powhatan,” having delivered the letter. It contained an 
application to the Governor-General of the province to furnish boats 
and other conveniences to the American Minister for taking him and 
his suite to Peking in accordance with the provisions of the treaty 
of Tientsin. His answer will do much to decide whether the 
Emperor ever intended to allow any foreign Minister to get to 
his capital, or whether he is willing to have them go without an 
army and in their men-of-war. 

This little trip up the coast has disclosed the existence of 
another channel and entrance into the country, but whether they 
lead into the Peiho is another matter; they have been deemed 
important enough, however, to call for the erection of three large 
forts. The troops mentioned by the villagers doubtless form a 
detachment of the whole force brought down by the Chinese general 
to defend this position, and the rumor of the victory at Taku was 
enough to incite them to deeds of daring, and three nearly unarmed 
men on the shore offered a glorious and easy victory to them too. 
The race back to the boat, Mr. Martin in the van and the other 
two hardly knowing why they ran, for they could see nothing, has 
caused, you may suppose, no little sport on the ship. It is impossible 
to say what was the extent of the real danger, and quite certain 
that it was not wise to risk any experience of it. 

June 30th.—Half the year has gone when this day ends, and 
a large part of its exciting incidents has been compressed into the 
last week, so far as my experience has been concerned. They seem 
to me like a dismal dream rather than a sad reality, and I am 
hardly able to form a just opinion upon them. It is not difficult 
to see the mistakes made by the Admiral in beginning the action 
when two of his vessels were ashore and all his reserve far astern 
and unable to come up if those vessels were crippled ; but we should 
hardly have thought that this was a mistake if the issue had been 
different, for the gunboats would have been sent for the reserve two 
hours sooner according to the plan of the action and its expected 
result. A far more serious error was in landing a storming party 
in the face of such a battery after sunset, when every advantage 
was likely to be on the side of the Chinese, whether it entered the 
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fort successfully or was repulsed ingloriously. The time for landing 
could not perhaps be avoided, but the place could be chosen, and 
every disadvantage seemed to gather about the point selected. It 
was so shelving that the heavy boats took the ground where the 
water was four feet deep, and hundreds of the men were wet through 
before they reached dry ground and their ammunition spoiled. The 
mud is as sticky in all this region as pitch, and when the men had 
passed out of the water they found themselves stuck in the mud. 
Every advantage of a natural sort was on the part of the defenders, 
and they were pouring in as destructive a fire on the English as an 
unopposed enemy could do, for the ships had pretty much stopped 
firing and the landing party could not fire. There was no course 
possible but to retreat or lose the lives of the whole corps. 

We are very liable to hear reports from one person and another 
during the progress of a long continued engagement like this which 
afterwards prove to be erroneous, and I suppose most of us will 
alter our opinions on learning the whole truth respecting the reasons 
of some proceedings and the results of others. I think, from all 
that I can learn, that Mr. Bruce was in too much hurry to force 
his way up the river. An hour or two before the battle began, a 
boat came off to the ‘ Magicienne” from Governor-General King, 
bringing a letter respecting proceeding to Peking by the northern 
channel, but stating that we must wait until Kweiliang had come. 
Now it is almost certain that though the military were ready to 
receive the foe at the Taku forts the civil officers of this province 
were not ready, and did not expect the English here so soon. They 
regarded all the arrangements connected with the reception of the 
foreign Ministers as being in the hands of the two Imperial 
Plenipotentiaries, and every provincial dignitary, from Governor 
King to the pretended bare-headed corporal of village braves, who 
received us on the jetty last Friday afternoon, would hesitate to 
interfere with their affairs. Whether the Chinese government 
intended to let us all go up to Peking in their way, or whether all 
their assurances were mere promises, is altogether a different 
question from this,—whether sufficient time was allowed the pro- 
vincial officers to meet the English and explain their position and 
show the reasons for the delay. It is probable, indeed, that the 
result would have been much the same, for the Chinese government 
had deliberately resolved, I think, to resist the entrance of an army 
into Peking under the name of an escort; but by a conference or 
correspondence with their high officers, the English Minister would 
have placed himself in a right position. He treated the venerable 
Kweiliang with great disrespect by refusing to see him at Shanghai, 
and I heard there that he and his colleagues were much incensed at 
the slight, refusing them the compliment of a visit after they had 
waited for his arrival so many months, and at the request of Lord 
Elgin. But there has been much prevarication, too, on their part. 
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There is another side of this curious complication which, when 
fairly stated, brings much blame upon the Chinese, both in not doing 
what the plainest dictates of good policy would recommend, and in 
doing a few things irreconcilable with the idea of sincerity. In this 
case, as in some others, and frequently seen in Chinese politics, 
much of the evil has arisen from a supineness on the part of the 
highest personages concerned, in letting things alone which they 
should have provided against. If Kweiliang was prevented by a 
chain of routine from “returning to Peking by sea in a steamer, he 
knew well enough that irritation would be. justly felt by all foreign 
Ministers on reaching the Peiho if nobody was found here ready to 
communicate with them, and he could easily have provided against 
that a month beforehand. Nor can any good excuse be found for 
his unwillingness to speak out plainly the policy of his government 
in its intention to refuse a passage to foreign vessels up to Tientsin, 


- and indicate the reason, and the alternative of a passage by land or 


in native boats. This was entirely compatible with the secret 
preparation of a force in case the foreigners intended to resist this 
arrangement and force a passage up the river; though these half 
enlightened men may not have thought so. 

Kweiliang and his colleagues had ample time to prepare for 
the arrival of the foreign Ministers at Shanghai and obtain permission 


- for a suitable officer to accompany them to Taku, where his presence 


would have been a guaranty of peace and full understanding with 
the Imperial Commissioners at Shanghai. I hardly think that the 
latter waited at that place with the intention of stopping the progress 
of the foreigners altogether, but to them the arrangement of the 
occupation of Canton and time of its evacuation by the Allies was 
a very important point in their standing with their own masters ; 
and as they did not regard the exchange of ratifications by the 
very day specified as so important as we did, they wished to settle 
that before leaving for the North. In that case their conduct is to 
be explained, but their neglect in not placing a proper officer to 
meet us here is more singular and less excusable. The isolation 
between various parts of the Chinese government which the principle 
of mutual responsibility necessarily develops may account for the 
silence of the commissioners respecting the defenses made here to 
resist a passage up, but not for their neglect to provide a responsible 
medium of communication. If they had told Governor King of 
the approach of the ships, his duty and safety would have prompted 
him to be at the spot in time and not wait at Pauting till he 
had heard the news. The great power of Sangkilinsing, the 
Mongolian general who is supposed to direct all the motions 
of the forces here, may have been enough to compel the 
civilians to silence and apparent treachery, but this  sup- 
position will not exonerate Kweiliang from refusing to send a 
man up with us. 
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The various questions growing out of this turn in affairs will 
be regarded very much according to the sympathies of the inter- 
locutors, for so many points can only be conjectured that no one can 
be certain in his conclusions. While there has been much duplicity 
and neglect on the part of the Chinese, I think that they intended 
to allow foreign Ministers to visit the capital in a peaceful way, and 
this Mr. Bruce did not intend to do in their sense of it—that is, 
with an escort of fifty or so—and leave his vessels outside. 

Some firing has been heard to-day at long intervals. The 
‘* Nimrod” and “Coromandel” are still inside of the bar, and I 
believe the Admiral is overseeing the destruction of the lost vessels. 
We hear that the best returns give a loss of eight officers killed, 
twenty-six wounded, and about four hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded. The entire force did not number thirteen hundred 
within the river, and of these nearly one hundred were not engaged 
by reason of accidents. It was perhaps the means of saving many 
lives that the attack on shore was made at night, for the Chinese 
would have been able to reach almost every man before they could 
have returned. It has been a severe defeat, and in all probability 
will prove one of the most disastrous victories which Chinese arms 
have ever obtained. 

I have seen to-day the last reply which Kweiliang sent Mr. 
Bruce before he left Shanghai ; it gives him the strongest assurances 
that on his arrival at Tientsin every facility would be granted him 
and the French and American Ministers in their progress to the 
capital, but requests him to leave his ships outside of the bar, 
except the one in which he went on board to proceed up. The old 
man may have promised more than he could carry out, even if he 
had been here, and much more than the Mongolian general had any 
intention of permitting when he was not here. If the Governor- 
General had been here sooner the feasibility of the northern channel 
might have been ascertained on his representations that it was the 
intention to admit the foreigners by that passage. The event has 
been so unexpected, and so untoward too in our view of things, that, 
as you may suppose, we have had many discussions upon its features, 
and, as usual, without coming to any satisfactory conclusion. 

July 2nd.—A junk came alongside this morning early, bring- 
ing a reply to Mr. Ward’s letter—rather an acknowledgment of 
it—from Sun, the Intendant of this circuit, stating that the 
Governor-General and the Treasurer had received orders from Court 
to receive the American Minister and conduct him to Peking, there 
to exchange ratifications. Another junk was in company bringing 
a present from the Intendant of twenty peculs of rice, two thousand 
catties of flour, twenty sheep, twenty pigs, one hundred and forty 
chickens, sixty ducks and two hundred catties of fruit and greens, 
which was sent with the compliments of the Intendant; it was 
received, and some salt beef, biscuit and whiskey given in exchange 
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to the crews of the junks. The Minister sent back a reply to him 
(or I did so in his name) informing him that he would meet the 
Governor-General on shore on Monday next, July 5th, at the upper 
entrance of the river, and asking him to send a pilot to accompany 
the steamer “‘ Toeywan”’ up there. 

This letter from the Chinese throws our plans into a new 
phase, and there is only one course left for us—to go up to the 
capital in the manner the Chinese officers take us. I have no fear 
in trusting myself into their hands, for the publicity of the thing 
is a guaranty of its security. We shall have some désagréments 
(as the French word better expresses it), doubtless, in arranging 
every particular, and perhaps the visit may even yet fall through 
upon a chance of their not providing suitable means of transport, 
but I do not conjecture in relation to this. 

In reply to our inquiries we learned that a /i/wh, or major- 
general, is in command at the forts at Taku, and the number of 
soldiers there is ‘‘ several thousands,’ of whom ‘“ several hundreds” 
were killed in the engagement. It was plain that the fswnyping, or 
captain, who brought us the letter was not going to know too much 
about the battle, though J am inclined to think that he really might 
be only partially informed, as his station is ten miles off, 
and the Chinese do not make out their returns in such cases 
for public information. 'There were eighty guns in the forts, 
and at the last all but seven or eight of them ceased firing, 
but whether they were dismounted or had no ammunition cannot 
be ascertained. 

July 4th—The British Admiral came out of the river 
yesterday, having destroyed the three sunken vessels, so that they will 
not fall into the hands of the Chinese. He has also brought out 
some of the junks and intends to pay them for the assistance they 
have unwillingly afforded him. ‘The character of Admiral Hope 
seems to brighten in his troubles, and this reverse is certainly a 
great mortification. 

The national salute was fired to-day here by only one ship, the 
comfort of the wounded on board of every other one than the 
“ Powhatan” furnishing a sufficient excuse for their not joining in 
it. Last year it was fired by more than a dozen ships in this very 
anchorage. 

Mr. Bruce came on board to-day; he intends to return to 
Shanghai to-morrow with Mr. Bourboulon, and I suppose both of 
these officials will decline all further correspondence with the 
Imperial Government for a while. Mr. Wade hardly knows what 
course things will take, and he is as much disappointed as [ am. 
Tam hopeful that what appears to be grievous will be made in the 
hands of the Allwise Governor of nations still a means of throwing 
open the country to the influences which alone can do its 
inhabitants permanent good, 
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Wade says that the forts have exhibited Manchu banners on 
the parapets since the battle, from which it is to be inferred that 
the Bannermen form the principal part of the troops. They have 
been firing at a gunboat this evening which seems to have gone 
over the bar to assist the junks in getting out of the river. He 
agrees with me in thinking that Kweiliang at Shanghai was sincere 
in his desire and expectation that we should all go to Peking, an 
opinion I was pleased to hear, to keep up my regard for that old 
man who, though a pagan, seems to have had higher notions than 
most of his countrymen. But what can we expect of a people 
brought up in ignorance of every sanction of right, but that they 
will do wrong? Such disappointments as this may lead us to see 
how hard it is for them to act correctly. 

July 5th—Yesterday the “Fury” started so suddenly for 
Shanghai that we were not half ready for her, but to-day another 
opportunity has occurred, and large letter-bags have gone by the 
French ships “‘ Duchayale” and “Nozagaruay.”” The “Assistance” 
also went south carrying the wounded in the fleet; she is to lie off 
the Rugged Islands from whence it is not difficult to get supplies 
from Shanghai off to her. 

A junk was seen coming from the north this morning and, 
thinking she might, by her movements, be the return boat from 
Peh-tang, the “'Toeywan”’ was sent to tow her down, as she was 
not likely to reach us for a day at her rate of progress. It proved 
to be the messenger of the other day bringing an answer from 
Governor-General Hangfuh, i jf}, who has succeeded the former 
incumbent King. I hope his name, which means Illimitable 
Happiness, will prove an index of his success in getting out of his 
troubles, present and future. His reply is one of the poorest 
specimens of composition [ now remember to have seen. He says 
that he and the Provincial Treasurer have been ordered to receive 
and conduct the foreign Ministers to Peking, and that he made 
this announcement to Mr. Bruce who declined to answer his 
letter, only giving in reply a note from Mr. Wade stating that 
orders had already been given to the men of war to commence the 
battle. ‘I cannot express my wonder and alarm,” says he “when 
I heard this, for [ supposed that the real intention of the English 
Plenipotentiary in coming here was merely to proceed to Peking 
to exchange the ratifications of his treaty, and not by any means 
to seek a quarrel. The works at Taku have been erected by my 
Government merely to protect and defend that locality, and 
without any sinister design whatever. ‘he Emperor had directed 
me and the Treasurer to carefully attend to everything connected 
with the journey of the foreign Ministers to Peking by way of 
Peh-tang ; but the English Plenipotentiary must needs determine 
to go by way of Taku and, in breaking through all the obstructions 
placed there across the river, he has shown his intentions to 
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disregard all restrictions. But (before doing so) the full merits of 
the question and all its bearings should have been discussed.” 

This letter is a very moderate one from a Chinese officer 
whose troops have just maintained their post and repulsed the 
English who had heretofore always beaten them; but he also puts 
the pith of the question in a strong manner and gives one just the 
impression the hasty and indiscreet conduct of the Allied Ministers 
is likely to make upon the Chinese, who must now conclude that 
not even treaties can bind them. 

Friday noon was appointed as the time for the interview at 
Peh-tang, which is more likely, from the way the word is used, 
to be the name of a place than merely an entrance. We then 
shall learn whether we are to go or not, but if we do go, I think 
that we shall be made to wait until old Kweiliang reaches Tientsin. 
The news of the battle may hasten his journey. 

A midshipman of the “Chesapeake” dined on board to-day 
who was one of the party on shore Saturday eve, 25th ultimo ; 
to save himself that night had hung on the stakes—till morning 
enabled a boat to take him off. He gave some interesting 
particulars respecting the engagement after he entered it, for he 
was in one of the boats towed up by the “ Toeywan” and, like all 
the rest of the English, gave credit to the Chinese for skilful 
defense. The captain of the ‘‘ Nimrod” says there were forty dead 
on his deck before any more were brought from the shore party, 
and then it was not easy to get over it without stepping on a 
corpse. It seems that when the crew of the ‘Cormorant’ had 
got up steam the order was given to back the engine, and this 
ran the stern so hard into the mud that the propeller then could 
not turn, and steam was let off to save the boiler from bursting ; 
two shots from the fort were then sent through her hull and 
there and then she sank. The Chinese were carousing that night 
in the most uproarious manner. This captain thinks there is no 
evidence of any Russians being in the forts and says, ‘‘ We have 
been knocking the fellows over for the last two or three years, 
and it is a pity if they cannot learn something.” 

One of the six junks, in trying to get out of the harbor: 
yesterday, drifted towards the forts, when it was fired into by 
their guns; I am afraid all those junkmen will lose their heads. 
if they do not get out of the river in a few days. The crew of 
one of the junks containing the coal, bored a hole in the side and 
sunk the vessel, a contrivance to possess themselves of the coal, 
and thought by Admiral Hope a sign that coal was valuable 
hereabouts. The sprightliness and good nature of this man are 
good traits in his character and must have great effect in 
keeping up the energies of his men under the discouragements 
of a defeat and the consequent hard work they have had to go 
through with. 

10 
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July 6th.—The “ Magicienne”’ went South to-day, towing 
the “Coromandel” and carrying Mr. Bruce and his suite. He 
came to see Mr. Ward yesterday previous to his departure, and 
Mr. Wade came also, whom I was glad to see. He expressed the 
mortification they felt at their “humiliation” and, judging 
from this and such like expressions, there is no doubt that they 
consider the French and English treaties to be nullities. [ 
suppose for the sake of the trade that hostilities will be confined to 
the north of the Empire, where alone they can produce much 
real effect. 

The provisions sent aboard by the Chinese have been liberally 
distributed to the English ships, even the crew sending away 
about half of the pork distributed among them to the wounded 
on the “Chesapeake.” However much the good feeling between 
the squadrons may be increased by these acts of courtesy, I 
suppose that we shall by and by see the most acrimonious articles 
in the English papers against the Americans coming here at all, 
helping the belligerents, and especially remaining after the two 
Allied Ministers have departed. I am not yet quite seasoned to 
their remarks when they are never at a loss for facts to support any 
train of argument. But one should hope all things, and there 
are not so many causes for scolding as there were last year. The 
more I think over the events of the fortnight, the more perplexing 
do they appear, but I keep up entire confidence in the wisdom and 
Goodness of God which has permitted such a turn of affairs. 
If the Chinese Empire is to maintain its existence it must call in 
the aid of foreign science and skill to teach its soldiers and sailors, 
and this victory may lead them to avail themselves of the 
assistance of those who can teach them. 

July 7th —The weather in these seas is charming, so far as 
three weeks’ experience goes, and the sick list on board the ship 
shows that it is healthy as well as pleasant, for out of more than 
two hundred and fifty men only eight or ten are sick, and they 
are mostly laid up with boils and wounds or such like ailments. 
This afternoon the wind rose a little, and a junk returning to the 
ship with an answer from the Governor-General went back before 
reaching us, wherefore the Commodore moved the frigate five miles 
nearer the northern entrance and made an exploration of the 
channel in the “Toeywan.” In going towards the forts he met the 
junk and went on board of it, where he learned from the messenger 
that the Governor-General would to-morrow be in readiness to 
receive Mr. Ward. The coast along this entrance is just as low 
and destitute of vegetation as that near Taku, and the soundings 
decrease on approaching it almost by inches, so regular is the 
deposit of the silt. 

July 8th—The party detailed for the interview with the 
Governor-General left our new anchorage in the ‘‘ Toeywan” soon after 
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six this morning, a pleasant breeze giving promise of a cool day. 
As the steamer approached the mouth of the river, under the 
guidance of a native pilot obtained last night from the junk, three 
smaller junks were seen close together. A boat was sent off and 
ascertained them to be the three boats sent out by the officials to 
escort the party into the town. They were all neatly fitted up by 
a canopy thrown over the after part of the boat, covered with chintz, 
and fitted with tables and seats; the deck, too, was covered with 
red cloth, and everything done to make sueh an awkward vessel 
comfortable. : 

The banks were utterly destitute of trees or cultivation, but 
the town of Peh-tang stretched along near the beach, apparently a 
compact town, on the southern or right bank of the river. The 
channel became narrower as we approached the landing, and the 
population more dense, and long before the place for going ashore 
was reached the crowd of men and boys covered the shores. You 
can hardly imagine the appearance of dinginess and squalor which 
the towns in this part of China exhibit in consequence of the 
material the people build their habitations with—mud mixed with 
straw and plastered on a framework of millet stalks. I suppose 
that bricks are much too expensive for most of the householders to 
use in their dwellings, and they are obliged therefore to employ the 
soil as it is. Why they plant no trees among their houses as they 
do elsewhere in China, I could not imagine; the aspect of such a 
place is very suggestive of fleas, dirt and beggary. 

Yet the crowd was composed of stout and well-fed people 
whom the expectation of seeing the dreadful foreigners had doubt- 
less drawn together from the country around. On our way up the 
river our official attendant came off in a sampan and then left us 
when near the jetty to prepare the carriages. We had ourselves 
got two sedan chairs in readiness to take ashore, one for Mr. Ward 
and one for the Commodore, and asked them to procure sixteen men 
as bearers for them, but they ere long returned and said that no 
chair-bearers could be procured. How much better it would be if, 
even in small things, the Chinese could see the propriety of telling 
the truth! In this instance it would have pleased us just as much 
to have been told that it was wholly unnecessary to get chair-bearers, 
as they had provided carriages for the whole party which were 
equally commodious. It seems to me that until a people learn to 
regard truth no reasonable hope can be entertained of its permanent 
advance; certainly no confidence can be placed in its political 
movements. But it is a bad position for a nation like China to put 
herself in, between destruction because she cannot be believed and 
destruction because she is too weak to resist. 

However, the time to go ashore has arrived, and the tapestried 
junk in which we slowly came up the river has been moored along- 
side of the jetty which has been covered with mats and its balustrade 
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wound around with blue and red cloth—all to do us honor. The 
contrast between the naked boys and half-clad men floundering in 
the mud, the mud-built houses, and the dusty streets, is just one 
of those which one so often sees in China ; it now made the festoons 
look prettier and the mud more dirty. But it was new to all 
present, everybody was in the best of humor, and the junior officials 
in their white and yellow buttgned caps ran hither and thither. 
The district magistrate of Ningho, in which Peh-tang lies, came on 
board as the junk neared the wharf, with his respectful compliments 
to the Minister, to tell him that carriages were in waiting. A 
company of policemen were stationed by the wayside to restrain the 
eager crowd, but they had only whips or short rods, and seldom 
occasion occurred requiring their use. 

There were thirteen in our party, for besides those attached to 
the Legation, seven in all, Lieutenants Trenchard, Semmes and 
Habersham, with Dr. Fox and Mr. Merchant, accompanied the 
Commodore. But how shall I tell you about the chariots! Eight 
of them were provided—unpainted boxes placed on high and 
curiously made wheels, whose tires were narrow and notched, and 
whose insides were happily cushioned, whose drivers were dressed in 
official caps and robes, walking by the sides of mules whose tails 
almost wisked in our faces as we got in by a high step on the 
fellies of the wheels and ensconced ourselves two and two in the 
back of the cart, for such were the chariots. The two chief men 
had a car apiece, for one would not have held both of them. 
Perhaps such grotesque vehicles were’ far more congruous to the 
place and people than anything else would have been, and when we 
got into them we were very much pleased that the journey was not 
such a long one as we hope to take ere long, for the jolts and thumps 
we received in the street were not small or few. 

After the whole party had been stowed away in their carriages 
or carts (whichever one pleased to call them) they soon turned into 
a street which was as narrow as those in Canton. It was lined with 
an escort of matchlock-men and bowmen placed at short intervals 
on both sides, the whole amounting to about three hundred and 
seventy-five or four hundred men. They were not clad in any 
particular uniform, nor could we tell by their appearance whether 
they were Manchus or Chinese ; I suppose they were really Banner- 
men who had been dressed up as volunteers for the occasion and 
perhaps brought up from the forts at Taku to do honor to our 
visit. Near the house of reception there was a double line of 
spearmen, but in none of the men was there any evidence of foreign 
drill, or alteration in the usual style of Chinese troops. 

The place of the interview was apparently a private residence, 
the ancestral hall of which had been set apart and furnished for the 
occasion ; it was called the fapf#i#e, Honoring Virtue Hall, and 
three or four tablets in it led one to infer that the family was 
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somewhat distinguished among the gentry of Peh-tang. A large 
crowd thronged the court and doorway and, as we emerged from our 
traveling boxes and crawled out so as to jump down, we were met 
by the Governor-General Hangfuh and the Provincial Treasurer 
Wan, both of them fifty-three years old, as they soon after informed 
us. Six tables were spread, covered, I could almost have testified, 
with the same saucers of fruit and sweetmeats | left on the tables 
in the marquee at Taku last year on the evening of the 19th of 
May. Only the two high Chinese dignitaries were seated with us 
at the tables, all the other officers with them standing during the 
interview and not infrequently crowding around the central 
personages so that we who sat on the sides were unable to see or 
hear them. The democratic element of the Chinese character crops 
out (to use a geological term) in these meetings, and their rulers 
either will not or cannot keep their attendants in proper restraint. 

Governor-General apologized for the mistake made in regard 
to the former arrangement for a meeting on Tuesday, stating that 
he understood the cause was owing to his dilatory messenger ; he 
had come to the place on that day and expected the American 
Minister until the return of the junk in the evening with his 
answer. Qn hearing this, I gave him credit for more patience 
perhaps than he really possessed, for he excused the matter very 
courteously, more so, I fear, than we ourselves should have done if 
he had disappointed us so. After this he inquired when Mr. 
Ward arrived and, on being told the 21st of June, he remarked 
that he did not know it till the 24th, which was the day of our 
visit to the jetty of Taku. This being explained, he quietly 
asked, as if it was all new, ‘“‘ What have you come here for?” 
The interview with the Imperial Commissioners at Shanghai was 
then mentioned, and he was told that he came by their invitation 
to proceed to Peking to exchange the treaty at the same time 
with the English and French, for whose Ministers he had also 
waited at Kweiliang’s request. 

“Did you come with the English and French?” was the 
next question of Hangfuh. “Not with them, for the American 
ships anchored after their fleet had arrived, but to proceed to 
the capital with them,” and, as proof of the friendly intentions 
of the Americans, it was stated that the naval commander had 
brought only one of his ships. It is tiresome to hear so much 
Teiteration in these formal interviews with the Chinese high 
functionaries of our peaceable intentions, but it is owing to the 
contrast in which we have been lately placed with reference 
to the Allies and to the belligerent proceedings at Canton since 
1856. They have, somehow or other, got the idea that the 
Americans can help them in their difficulties, and they tell us 
all their views with half a wish that we should go and argue their 
case with the English. 
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Most of the time at this interview was taken up with 
discussion of the late events and conduct of the Allies. Hangfuh 
asked Mr. Ward, ‘‘ Have you heard that there has been a conflict 
at Taku with the English 7” to which he replied that he had 
heard of the event, fee) the other rejoined, ‘Then you have 
heard people speak of it?’ He then went on to state that 
he had received orders to take the English Minister to Peking 
and inquired why they were so earnest to go by way of Taku, 
as it seemed to him very absurd for them to “force a passage when 
he had informed Mr. Bruce that he was to go up by way of 
Peh-tang. An explanation was made _ that the Allied “Ministers 
thought “that their treaties gave them the right to go to Tientsin 
in their own ships, and the Chinese government had placed no 
officer at the forts to open communication and inform them. ‘ The 
American treaty gives no such right, and according to its 
stipulations I have given notice to you, and now wish to be 
forwarded to Peking,” said Mr. Ward in continuation, ‘ where 
IT will wait until Kweiliang and Hwashana arrive, and exchange the 
treaty with them. It is not the act of a nation professing all the 
friendliness of the Chinese to detain the Plenipotentiary of a 
friendly power like the United States on the coast, and not let 
him go up to the capital at once.” 

The Governor-General then said he would memorialize the 
Emperor and promised that an answer should be received and 
communicated in ten days respecting the Legation’s going directly 
to the capital, but that he himself had no authority to go with 
it or send it now, in which I doubt if he spoke the truth. It was 
plain, however, that he and the crowd around him had the English 
much more in their minds than us, for ere long he began again 
to ask where they had gone, whether their Minister and the 
French had gone away, or were still going to Peking to exchange 
their treaties, “for we are just as ready to escort them there 
as before, if they will ask for it properly,” said he, ‘but we 
shall not call them back if they have gone.” He waxed eloquent 
on this topic, and ever and anon the Treasurer would break 
in, and the two would talk as if they were fighting the battle 
of their wrongs with the English. In order to prove his peaceful 
designs towards them, he called up a stout fellow who wore a white 
button, and who was none other than the brawny man who had 
met us at the jetty at Taku and declared that he was only a 
chief of village braves, not worthy even to take and forward 
the card of so high a dignitary as the American Minister. He 
had been standing in the company, and Lieutenant Trenchard 
had caught his eye once and recognized him. He was over 
six feet in height, and his long robe made him appear even 
taller than before. He told how he had met the American boat 
and had been urged to carry or send a document from their 
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minister to the Governor-General ; being in the presence of witnesses 
he told a pretty straight story. It was added that the troops 
in the fort were really volunteers, raised and paid by the gentry, 
who had also built the forts at the expense of thousands and 
myriads of dollars to prevent aggressions and piratical ships going 
up into the country. Last year the inhabitants had suffered 
much by the proceedings of the English troops, and the barrier was 
placed to protect the river against them; but if their Minister had 
made known his purposes and desires it might have been allowed 
that some of their gunboats could have gone that way to Tientsin. 
Whether this was in earnest or not, one cannot say, but as I am 
convinced that the intention of the Emperor and his cabinet has 
been all along in favour of permitting the envoys of the three 
powers to go to his capital to exchange their treaties, this assertion 
may have some foundation. Three or four gunboats at ‘Tientsin 
would have caused the Chinese no alarm. 

We were told that Judge Sieh would be here in advance of 
Kweiliang in a few days, a piece of news not calculated to 
encourage our hopes of a speedy dispatch to the northern capital, 
for he will almost certainly decide to wait for his superiors. Mr. 
Ward gave the two officers a very urgent invitation to visit him on 
board of the frigate, but they declined on the plea that they could 
not do so unless they had His Majesty’s permission, for they had 
no fear themselves in accepting the politeness; official etiquette 
prevented, but I think the real reason is the old charge of 
“ traitorous intercourse”’ which has proved at the South so great 
a barrier to improvement. 

The Commodore then made some explanations as to his desire 
to get provisions at a price for the ships, but Hangfuh said he 
could receive no pay for them, and only desired to know what was 
wanted and it should be at once sent. A good looking man then 
stepped forward to say that His Excellency had deputed him to be 
the purveyor to the ships. No objection would be made to the 
“Toeywan’s”’ going in and out of the river whenever it was necessary 
and staying in when the weather was bad, requesting, however, 
that no sailors be permitted to roam ashore. Hints were given 
that preparations and ambuscades had been made against the 
English, but our observations on the forts showed that they would 
be an easy acquisition to such a storming party as landed at Taku. 

A letter was given the Chinese to be forwarded to M. Perozike, 
the Russian Diplomatic Agent at Peking, and the Governor-General 
assured Mr. Ward that it should be sent immediately. It may assist 
in getting us forwarded there sooner than we might otherwise reach 
it. This letter was sent at the recommendation of Mr. Pickens, 
United States Minister at St. Petersburg, who had been told that 
orders had been sent to Peking to the Russian agent to further 
our views. 
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During the interview two of the officials who had been busy in 
the negotiations at Tientsin last year, Pien and Chang, both of them 
brevet sub-prefects, came to my table; the latter is a Manchu and 
daily attended the conferences I had with the Viscount Chang and 
the other Chang of the Imperial Clan at the temple there, but he 
seldom said anything in the meetings. Pien looked just as sharp 
and scornful as ever, chuckling perhaps at the late victory over the 
unwelcome foreigners, but he said nothing, being more engaged in 
listening to the colloquy about the English. It was apparent that 
one chief object of the meeting on the part of the Governor-General 
was to obtain some authentic information respecting the movements 
and intentions of the Allied Ministers, for he seems to have looked 
for an application on their part to proceed to Peking by Peh-tang, 
judging so by what he would have done himself in their circum- 
stances. He referred, during the conversation, to the first article 
of the American treaty in which the good offices of the United 
States are promised in case of difficulty between the Chinese and 
other. nations, and was assured that this stipulation should be 
fulfilled so far as the American Minister could consistently do it, 
but that he could not pass any judgment upon the late events until 
he had heard all sides. 

After sitting nearly two hours, the meeting came to a conclu- 
sion by Mr. Ward rising and putting on his hat and bowing to the 
two Chinese dignitaries: he walked out of the hall, but the hosts 
could not reach the door until he had entered the carriage, partly 
in consequence of the attendants on both sides crowding around 
their chiefs and stopping the way. However, Mr. Ward got out of 
the vehicle, the formalities of Chinese etiquette were duly observed 
and the interview came to an end. 

The Governor-General is a small unprepossessing man, one who 
seems to have lived fast in former years, or who has suffered poor 
health. His coadjutor was a tall, forward man who spoke in a loud 
voice and, in his eagerness, constantly interrupted his superior. 

The streets were lined with the same guard still, but behind 
them the people had crowded in as closely as they could stand ; and 
all, both officials and soldiers, people and rulers, were orderly and 
good-natured, as Chinese crowds usually are. The spearmen near 
the hall were dressed in red-bordered jackets, and I am told form 
part of the King-ying, or Metropolitan garrison. They looked like 
men who had spent the greatest part of their lives in the idleness 
of camp routine and were inferior in muscle and size to the 
bowmen and arquebusiers near the water. These stood prime and 
grim, just turning a curious eye on each carriage as it passed, but 
never forgetting the decorum of their station in the indulgence of 
their desire to see more. A regiment of such bronzed, athletic men 
under good discipline would be able to give good account of their 
enemies, though until the Chinese learn to put confidence in their 
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officers and each other, no discipline can improve them, for it 
can have no sure basis. 

The town of Peh-tang looks much like Tientsin in the few 
streets through which we passed, the houses built of dried earth or 
bricks, and dirty, dark and low like those at the larger city. It is 
impossible to guess at the size of the town, but I should suppose, 
from the extent of its shore front and the number of junks above 
the landing place, that it had much trade and perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants. No women were seen, and the 
crowd which covered the banks at our departure must have amounted 
to three or four thousand; they hid the houses behind them and 
left not a bare spot on the jetty. It is a curious sight to see so 
many bare pates ; looking at one man you have to imagine his face 
and eyes indefinitely repeated, and you have a good idea of such a 
crowd as saw us depart. The weather was warm, and none of them 
were troubled with very many clothes, though properly enough 
dressed. 

Across the river a line of a hundred troopers was paraded along 
the bank to do us honor; the men all mounted their horses as we 
passed along and remained so while we were in sight. They were 
perhaps a part of the same squad which chased the party which 
delivered the letter to the villagers on the 80th of June, and, as we 
have since learned, are Mongolian cavalry brought down from the 
north of the province. The officials have exerted themselves more 
than I have ever known on a previous occasion to give éclat and 
parade to this reception at Peh-tang. It appears to me that it 
would not have derogated in any respect from the honor of the 
English or French Ministers to have come or sent up to this place 
and examined it, and found out what were its avenues and leadings, 
before they decided to resort to arms to carry their point. Mercy 
had no great weight in their councils, nor do they seem to have 
given much credit to the oft-repeated declarations of the Chinese 
officers that they were to go to Peking. This people is doomed, I fear, 
for they are apparently never to be allowed by the English to have 
any choice as to the manner of carrying into effect their own views. 

July 9th—A pilot was brought off last night to remain on 
board the ‘‘ Toeywan,” but he was greatly vexed at not having been 
told that he was to go with us in time to get a pipe of opium to 
bring with him. He says that between five hundred and six 
hundred men were killed in the battle, of whom two officers of red 
buttons were killed by the bursting of a large gun, and that Sang- 
kilinsing distributed largesses to the men after the fight. Twelve 
English prisoners were carried to Tientsin a few days after, probably 
with the intention of taking them to Peking ; I hope that, if their 
lives have been spared thus far, they will not put them to death 
there. He knew nothing definite of the number of troops engaged, 
but everything we can learn indicates that it was not a large body. 
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Its strength will doubtless be tried before a twelvemonth to its 
utmost. 

July 10th.—My. Aitchison preached to-day, most of the 
crew attending, for no compulsion is used in getting the men to 
the service. His text was, ‘Search the Scriptures,” and I hope 
the hearers will remember the exhortation. 

In the evening the tender was sent out to tow a junk which 
had been standing towards us all day, and proved to have on board 
another supply of provisions—ten sheep, ten pigs, three hundred 
pears, forty watermelons, one hundred boxes of sponge and other 
cakes, ten peculs of rice, one thousand catties of flour, and one 
hundred catties of vegetables, for all of which we cannot get the 
officials to take any pay. The Commodore gave the boatmen some 
money which they are expected to divide with the officials. 

July 11th—A boat was seen pulling towards the ship this 
afternoon and waving a flag, whereupon the cutter was sent to help 
the boatmen. Their request was to ask that the “Toeywan” might 
be sent to tow a junk towards the ship, and as soon as she was 
ready two or three of us went about five miles out. to meet the 
miserable tub. It had two officials whose errand was to ascertain 
how many packages we had as baggage, how we wished to travel 
on the road leading over to the Peiho, and other particulars 
connected with the journey. From their conversation we inferred 
that the only reason why Governor Hangfuh wished to memorialize 
the throne respecting our trip was, that as he had been ordered 
to convey three Ministers to Peking, he now wished instructions 
about taking one. You know, I suppose, by this time, that the 
Circumlocution Office in China is more roundabout than in most 
other countries, and I suppose that we shall after all be put off 
until Kweiliang reaches this region, notwithstanding this pretense of 
preparation. ‘These men said that one of the two English prisoners 
in their hands was wounded in the arm, and we promised that our 
surgeon should go and see him on shore at Peh-tang if their 
authorities were disinclined to surrender them. They were well 
taken care of, and the sound prisoner was in health. Perhaps we 
may succeed in procuring the release of these two men; we 
availed ourselves of the occasion to recommend them to act 
mercifully. 

The Admiral left this morning in company with most of his 
ships. The “Cruiser,” ‘Starling ” and ‘“ Forester” are to remain in 
the gulf, but they all went South this morning, the latter to 
recruit their stores, the Admiral and his ships to lie off the Rugged 
Islands. He has very much improved. Captain Bythesea says 
the total of killed and missing is eighty-nine, of wounded three 
hundred and forty-three, with fourteen French. 

July 12th.—The Commodore, finding that so much time is 
wasted by the ineffectual efforts of the Chinese messengers reaching 
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the ship in their clumsy junks, concluded to send the ‘‘’loeywan” 
into the river this morning, there to wait till the Governor-General’s 
communication is received, which may happen to-morrow. The 
two men yesterday intimated that it would doubtless be favorable, 
and by being nearer we may be able sooner to arrange the 
details and learn the modes of conveyance. Dr. Fox and his 
assistant, Dr. Williamson, also accompanied us, and by one 
o'clock we were at anchor off Peh-tang, having just cleared the 
bar at three quarter tide by about a foot, which shows that this 
entrance is deeper than that at Taku. The people showed the 
same curiosity as they did last week, and probably the same fear 
too, for Master Jin who ere long came off to see us said that he had 
vainly tried to dissuade some of the townsfolk from leaving the 
place in alarm, they having seen the steamer approach. We have 
come in sooner than was expected, for the two seasick officials are 
absent at Taku, where a card has been forwarded. I hope they 
will bring up the wounded prisoner with them, if not both of 
them. 

Towards evening the two officials whom we saw in the junk 
yesterday, named Poh and Tsau, the first a Manchu wearing a 
crystal button, and the other a Chinese with a blue one, came off 
to the “Toeywan.”’ The long conversation with them briefly 
amounted to this; that they must refer the question of bringing 
the two English prisoners over to Peh-tang from Tungku to their 
highest superiors, but had no doubt themselves that the proffered 
aid of the American surgeons would be accepted, and the men 
would be here in three days at the farthest ; that in respect to the 
carts and horses which were to be furnished, they must wait till 
the Emperor’s rescript had been issued, and that none were yet 
prepared, and therefore none could be seen, for most of them must 
needs be brought from Tientsin; and lastly, that the articles 
requested by the Commodore last week were in readiness to be sent 
to the ship, and they wished to know whether we would take them. 

They had a long argument prepared to induce us to drop the 
steamer down outside of the fort, but to do so was quite impossible, 
and it was evident that they had performed their duty in asking 
us. The danger arising from our going ashore, both to ourselves 
and to them who had the charge of us, from the ill-mannered 
people who were hard to be restrained, was insisted on, but we 
relieved them by the assurance that we had no design to go ashore, 
for there was nothing in sight to induce any one to go and see it. 
The conversation and fair excuses of these two men strengthen the 
impression that we shall not leave this place for the capital until 
Kweiliang and Hwashana reach this prefecture. It may be that 
one reason why the authorities have chosen this dawdling mode of 
procedure in respect to us 1s the full knowledge on their part that 
they have nothing to fear from us, and by delay all risk will be 
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shifted from their shoulders to those men, and they may see a 
way to prevent the journey altogether. It is useless to expect 
anything from a people like this, unless they know that there is 
great power behind the demand and their safety is consulted by 
compliance. The influence of the American name in China will 
however gradually become, among the people themselves, if not 
so soon among their rulers, one associated with reason and 
moderation, and ultimately one worth a great deal to their 
citizens. Our position just now is peculiar, for, while the 
Government may be gratified at having repulsed the English, they 
must have serious fears of their future movements and more than 
ever suspicious of the designs of all other nations, especially the 
French and American, both of whom were half co-operating with 
their greatest enemy. More caution therefore must be manifested 
towards us, notwithstanding our professions of neutrality and 
friendliness, and the best mode of dealing with such equivocal 
people as we now are in their eyes is to be learned by a reference to 
those who have had the longer experience of Kwei and Hwa. 

July 13th—The day has passed pleasantly and without 
incident of the least importance until about five p.m., when our 
official interlocutors, Poh and Tsau, with an unusually large 
company of attendants, came on board. As they came down into 
the cabin, the first of them was accompanied by a young man 
wearing an opaque white button whom Poh asked me if I 
recognized, but I could not, nor did Mr. Martin know him; and 
as he sat down he motioned him to take a seat by his side. 

The matter of providing chairs for the conveyance of the 
Minister and Commodore occupied the chief part of the conversation, 
and ended pretty much where it began. The Chinese alleged many 
reasons for not furnishing them, and stated that the Russian 
Minister who was at Peking now had not ridden in a chair when he 
entered the city, but admitted that the members of the Cabinet and 
such high functionaries used sedan chairs when they went thither. 
Neither did he wish us to take the two chairs with us, for they 
were not wanted at this end of the journey, nor did he feel sure 
that they would be allowed at the other, nor did we feel willing to 
abandon the demand, for it really seems to be the beginning of an - 
attempt to demean the reception of the United States embassy and 
furnish a precedent for future usage. But when the Minister 
himself says he cares very little about the mode in which the 
Chinese take him to their capital and shall make no point upon any 
such question of etiquette, but commit himself to the regard and 
respect this supercilious government may please to show him, we 
have no great force of argument on our side in urging this 
question, nor can we say that the Minister refuses to go unless he 
is furnished with a properly borne sedan. After the Imperial 
rescript arrives, and its terms are made known to us, one more 
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attempt may succeed, but without any other power than argument 
we shall hardly succeed in carrying the point. 

The inquiries made to-day as to the land passage across to the 
Peiho from this place showed that the purport of the reply must be 
already known to these men, for it was mere subterfuge to say that 
they could not show us the carts and horses because none were here, 
nor would be here until it was known whether or no we are to go, 
while they wished to know what we should do for a dinner on the 
first day before we reached our boats, and we readily agreed to send 
our cook ahead to prepare it for us. Yet it is extremely tantalizing 
to have these prosy conversations which do not advance our aims in 
the least and only convince one how completely we are in their 
power when their views differ from our desires. We cannot learn 
how many boats we are to occupy, how many days the journey is to 
take, who is to conduct us, nor what mode of conveyance is 
preparing to carry us across to the Peiho. 

On reference to the case of the two wounded Englishmen, the 
real object of the application for medical aid was plainly seen, and 
it was not so much to obtain relief for their wounds as it was to try 
thereby to open a communication with the English and ascertain if 
possible some hints of their intentions. No American surgeon 
could serve the real purpose of the inquiry and, now that the 
English fleet had gone, we were summarily told that the wounded 
man was in uo danger of his life, and there was no necessity of 
bringing him over to Peh-tang. The indifference, so characteristic 
of the Chinese, to human suffering was exhibited when the 
proposition was made to these two men for our surgeons to attend 
to such of their countrymen as might have been wounded in the 
battle, which assistance would cheerfully be given and might save 
life ; they both replied, “There are no wounded among us, and we 
have no need of surgical aid.” Doubtless, at this very moment 
hundreds of wretches are lingering in agony for want of the relief 
so heartlessly rejected. 

After a long and not very satisfactory interview, Poh and his 
colleague rose to depart. At this moment Ateh came down into 
the cabin and took his seat by Master Jin, who had previously 
joined himself to our party, unwilling to be any longer a mere 
looker on down the hatchway. I was puzzled myself to 
imagine what brought them down, but before Ateh could say 
anything to explain, the whole company had arisen and were going 
up the companion-way. He, however, managed to inform me that 
the young man who had been sitting quietly at my side during 
the whole conversation was the brother of Kwanyuen who had 
recently married Kingmeh, the youth who suddenly left Mr. Ward 
last year at Tientsin and went to Peking with Kweiliang. He had 
been quietly listening to all that was said on both sides, and 
happily nobody could remember an expression or an explanation 
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which we had made that was not desirable for him to report. 
Ateh had time just to tell him of his brother's health and marriage, 
when old Poh rudely pulled him by the arm into the boat, and ag 
it shoved off we could see him drawing close up to question him 
respecting our secret words. I hope the boy’s memory is as good 
as his acting and that he will be able to tell his superiors that they 
will lose nothing by treating the Americans civilly. 

We are to wait over to-morrow for the Imperial rescript, and 
perhaps till Friday, and it is better for us to remain in this quiet 
retreat until it does come, in order to expedite our own progress. 
Old Poh warned us that if we returned outside before the reply 
came it would take him three days to get out to the frigate, but his 
official reserve led him not to refer to the sea-sickness he was likely 
to suffer. If it comes by Friday we still may hope to get off by 
Monday the 18th, but we cannot learn how many days will be 
occupied in going to the capital. 

We find from the pilot that the people here have no knowledge 
of Mexican dollars, thus showing that their acceptance last year 
was wholly owing to the pressure of circumstances ; the few which 
he has taken ashore to buy provisions with have been pawned for 
cash until they can be melted into sycee. 

July 14th.—The wind blew in the river this morning so cool 
and bracing that it was a real luxury to breath it, so different from 
the warm zephyrs that we have been used to at Macao. The 
tadpole-boys were at play in the mud again this morning, and 
amused us much with their antics, as well as surprised us by 
their singular skill at swimming out to junks against the tide and 
jumping from them into the rapid tideway. They were so brown 
and oily looking that even the muddy water of the river could not 
make them look more dirty, but a melancholy feeling comes over 
one when looking at children growing to manhood in such 
circumstances. 

Soon after two o’clock this afternoon, the deputation brought 
the reply from the Governor-General Hangfuh and the Treasurer 
Wan, who stated that they had received orders from the Court to 
prepare everything necessary for our journey to Peking, and that 
we might leave Peh-tang as soon after the 20th of their moon as 
we pleased, stating when we would be ready, and whether the 
number of persons in the embassy would be the same as had been 
mentioned in the conversation on the &th at the interview on shore. 
In accordance with the directions of Mr. Ward, I wrote out a 
reply immediately to send back by their messenger, stating that the 
party would consist of twenty foreigners and ten Chinese, and that 
we accepted the two officers whom they had designated as the 
escort to the Legation to the capital. These were Tsung, an 
Intendant of the Transportation of Revenue in this province, but 
having a brevet rank of Commissioner of the Salt department, and 
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Chang, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the brigade Siuen-hwa encampment, 
with a brevet rank of general; the first a Manchu with whom we 
had a slight acquaintance last year in an inferior position at Taku, 
and his colleague a Chinese. These men bear a rank quite high 
enow for the dignity of the United States embassy, but to increase 
the respectability of the reception, we were informed that the 
Provincial Treasurer Wan will meet Mr. Ward at the place on the 
road where we dine and entertain him there. We shall not again 
see him or the Governor-General after that, but the escort will 
carry us to the capital, where we are to remain until Kweiliang 
and Hwashana arrive. In all these appointments and arrangements 
the Chinese officers have carefully observed the stipulations of the 
treaty which direct that the American Minister shall be provided 
with carriages, horses and boats, on announcing his arrival off the 
coast, by the provincial officers. In addition to providing the 
means of travel, the two highest have taken the trouble to come 
down to Peh-tang to see him and to wish him a pleasant journey 
which is, I suppose, the purpose of the Treasurer Wan in coming 
to meet him on the road. Comparing the rank of the two men 
who are to escort us and all these preparations to take us to the 
capital with those described by Ellis or Staunton as having been 
made for Lord Amherst and Lord Macartney, the American 
Minister starts as well conducted as the English ambassadors did. 
Perhaps you will say, ‘* Wait till you get out of the woods before 
you crow,” or rather, ‘See how you get over the ride in Chinese 
chariots before judging them.” 

Poh and Tsau were accompanied to-day by Master Wong, 
the young man who has been to America, now promoted to the 
rank of tsotang, or assistant to a district magistrate. He told 
us a good deal about matters and behaved himself properly during 
the long interview. With the party came the provisions sent for 
through the Intendant last week, viz., twenty sheep, two hundred 
‘chickens, fifty ducks, fifteen hundred eggs, six hams, two hundred 
water-melons, three hundred pears, two hundred apples, fifty 
catties of vegetables and a pecul of cucumbers. These things 
had been ready two or three days, and it was found on comparing 
them with the list that there were several deficiencies. I think 
that Poh would have preferred to see all at the bottom rather 
than be obliged to take them out to the “Powhatan,” and the 
apprehension that perhaps the ‘Toeywan” would go outside 
before the reply came to hand, I think accelerated its reception 
to-day. As soon as steam could be got up we left the river to 
Save the tide, but through some contrivance or other our old pilot 
was not to be had, and the substitute offered was so timid that he 
refused to go over the bar unless his junk was towed out to enable 
him to return. His services could easily be dispensed with and 
we reached the ‘“‘ Powhatan” before night. 
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This river is called the Peh-tang up to Ningho, the name 
of the district town, about twenty miles distant, where it forks 
and loses its name. I think that more water flows out through 
this channel than at Taku; large junks can be seen along up the 
stream for three miles. The mirage by these low sandy shores 
and plains is very striking and we could hardly disbelieve the 
evidence given by our eyes. The whole country seemed to be 
under water. 

On reaching the frigate we learned from the Russian steamer 
“ Amerika,” which had arrived this morning from the Sagalien River 
with the Governor-General of Siberia on board, that the report of 
Poh respecting the arrival of the Russian Minister at Peking was 
doubtless true. This steamer had brought two messengers with 
dispatches for the capital, and they are to be instructed to have 
their countryman there to meet the United States Minister on his 
arrival, 

July 15th.—Four weeks have slipped away since we left 
Wusung for this anchorage, and the preparations for our journey 
to the capital have only really commenced to-day. The 
Commodore has finally decided to: remain on board and not run 
the risk of the journey, but, to favor his officers who desire to go, 
he has decided to stay off the harbor while they are gone. 

The “Toeywan” returned into the river to-day taking the 
two Russian messengers for Peking with her, in the expectation of 
leaving them there. There were six or seven gentlemen on board 
from the “ Amerika” to-day, one of whom is the old archimandrite 
Avercoem whom we saw here last year in Count Poutiatine’s 
suite and who intends to return to Peking. There was a Circassian 
prince (as he was called) too with them who attracted general 
admiration by his fine figure and size, a perfect Apollo of a man. 

A Hamburg merchant came to anchor near us at eventide 
expecting to have found a fleet here to sell stores to. 

July 18th.—The “Juno” (the Hamburg ship) sailed yester- 
day morning, and a few letters were sent by her to Canton, 
Shanghai and elsewhere, in the expectation that they would reach 
their destination in time. The “Toeywan” came back Saturday 
evening bringing the Russian. messengers who must wait for a 
report to be made and orders be obtained from Peking permitting 
them to go up. The Governor-General on board the “ Amerika” 
is Mouravieff who defeated the Turks under Omar Pasha and 
drove them from Kars when Sir Fenwick Williams defended it. 
Mr. Norton, the engineer on board, is an American, and has given 
many particulars of the proceedings of the Russians on and near the 
Amoor River, all showing their energy and designs in developing 
the resources of the northeast of Manchuria. 

As usual in her passages, the “'Toeywan” found a junk waiting 
to be towed as she came out of the river and brought it alongside. 
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It carried Master Jin and Wong, our English-speaking acquain- 
tances, who brought a document from the Governor-General and 
Treasurer to Mr. Ward, asking him to carry the first. article of the 
new treaty into effect and intercede in telling the English that they 
brought on the engagement on the 25th ultimo, but that they 
might still go to Peking, via Peh-tang, and exchange their treaty if 
they would make an application through them. It is plain, from 
the tenor of this dispatch, that the Chinese are startled at their own 
success of last month and, as they have no means of communicating 
with them directly, they wish to employ the good offices of the 
Americans in opening the discussion. From the remarks of Wong, 
who was more communicative to-day and spoke chiefly in English, 
we have gathered that his representations of the power of the Allies 
has alarmed the Chinese, and they are in doubt what next they 
shall do. He very wisely declined to give us many particulars 
respecting the forces, armament and leaders who were collected in 
the Taku forts, and neither he nor any of the Chinese have ever 
asked us what were the losses of the English. I was surprised to 
learn that he had been detained at Tientsin since last year, where 
he had been obliged to exercise the greatest caution and reserve 
and had been turning his attention to Chinese studies to employ the 
time and improve his skill in his own language. He had no English 
books with him and did not even deem it safe to take a note from 
Mr. Syle back with him. Such suspicion as this must necessarily 
he the fate of those educated natives who undertake to teach their 
conceited, ignorant rulers the first unsavory truths respecting their 
own weakness and the power of foreign nations; and I infer from 
the description Wong gives of his position just now that the 
authorities are sensible of their want of information. 

Mr. Ward, in his reply, told the Governor-General that when 
his own treaty gave him the power to negotiate in any degree 
between the Chinese and other nations he would represent their 
statement of the present difficulties between them and the Allies. 
It may lead them to do something to show their desire to make 
amends for not having placed a suitable officer at the forts to meet 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Bourboulon. 

Yesterday the day was clear, and the thermometer stood at 93° 
on deck under the awning ; the weather has been hot during the 
last week, ranging from 82° to 90°, but the evenings have been 
delightful from the fresh breeze on the water. In the morning the 
Russian gunboat “Ghiget” (or some such name) came in, bringing a 
few newspapers of the 10th of March from London and a copy of 
the North-China Herald containing a fair account of the battle 
of the 25th. 

_ Instead of the regular service to-day, Mr. Wood, the chaplain, 
engaged the assistance of Mr. Martin and Mr. Aitchison and myself 
to give the crew a short account of missions and their successes 
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thus far in China; it was heard with attention, and Mr. Wood 
expressed himself with pleasure and told us that the men were well 
satisfied with the exercises. As you may suppose, there are many 
questions asked of us respecting the details of our missions, and | 
hope we have been able to inform the officers concerning many 
points on which they have been ignorant. 

July 19th.—This morning the party going to Peking left the 
“Powhatan” with all the baggage at an early hour, as the wind 
threatened to prevent our departure altogether if we delayed till 
afternoon. The twenty persons composing the Legation are as 
follows : His Excellency John E. Ward, 8. W. Williams, W. W. 
Ward, Rev. William Martin and Rey. W. Aitchison, assistant 
interpreters, G. W. Heard and John S. Lurman, attachés, 
Lieutenants Trenchard and Habersham, Drs. Fox and Sandford, 
Captain Taylor, Purser Gallaher, Mr. Shock, chief engineer, Chap- 
lain Wood, and Mr. Allmand, Commodore’s secretary, Mr. Ward’s 
servant and three marines completed the number mentioned in the 
treaty. As we left the steamer, Governor Mouravieff came off to 
bid the Minister farewell and, to do him more respect I suppose, 
was dressed in full uniform. He is a short, thickset man, and he 
has an air of earnestness as if life was a serious matter with him. 
As the ‘‘ Toeywan” got off, he saluted her from both the vessels— 
an unusual compliment. 

We reached the town of Peh-tang in the afternoon and saw a 
row of troopers drawn up on the opposite bank to do us honor as 
we came into the river, and as soon after anchoring as it was 
possible for them to hear of it and get off, the escort appointed to 
conduct us to the capital came on board. The chief of them was 
Tsunghau, 22/&* a Manchu, a pleasant, lively person of thirty-two 
who seemed to be on springs, so uneasy and fidgetty was he; his 
coadjutor was Chang, 9, a Chinese, as stolid and uninteresting as 
the simplest schoolboy. Between them and their more practical 
attendants such arrangements as were necessary in connection with 
our departure in the morning were made, and they went ashore, 
taking two of our servants to send on to the morrow’s stopping 
place to aid in preparing dinner. 

So little faith has Mr. Ward still in the real intention of the 
Chinese Government to permit him to go to Peking that he allowed 
a despatch to go off to Washington by the “Juno” declaring that 
he did not believe he should ever leave the ship for the capital 
under the guidance of the officers. However, we are now fairly on 
our way. 

July 20th.—The baggage and the persons to go were all landed 
by seven o’clock and were all under way by nine, but amid some 
delay, which was not to be wondered at, Tsung and Chang, and the 


* Ch‘ung-hou, of Tientsin Massacre and Livadia Treaty fame. He was born 
in 1824 according to Giles’s Biogr. Dict. (No. 524.) 
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ever present Pien, with other officials, met us in a hall near the 
landing place, the path to which had been covered with straw and 
mats to protect us against part of the mud. ‘The carts or carriages 
are commodious enough for a single person, but the want of springs 
renders them wretched conveyances to us who are used to easy seats. 
The sides and back are lined with curtains, two cushions cover the 
bottom, and an awning is stretched over the horse. I believe 
thirty-two of these vehicles were engaged for our use besides the 
number required by the officials. About twenty-five coolies carried 
the glassware. 

All the people of Peh-tang had assembled to see us depart, and 
a woefully dirty set they are when the rain has soaked their streets 
a little. I cannot well describe the wretched looks of the houses 
along the streets where we passed, but I think nobody could keep 
clean in such an alluvial country if they were too poor to get beyond 
a dependence on their daily labor. The ragged paper windows and 
dun mud walls render poverty here even worse looking than it is 
about Canton, so that this region has its own disadvantages. The 
display of vegetables and meats in such streets as I went through 
this morning was suggestive of eating a peck of dirt every day, for 
they were placed only a foot or two from the mire. 

As we left the town we were each cautioned how we rode in 
our carts by receiving severe thumps on the head as the wheels 
sunk into unknown and unexpected ruts, but practice soon made 
this exercise perfect. The plain stretched away in every direction 
as we left the town, as flat as it is possible to conceive, and this 
uniform level made the numerous tumuli where the dead are interred 
more prominent. Among the graves were a few stone pillars and 
wooden poles denoting the resting places of officers, and one tumulus 
was composed of shells, forming a contrast to the mud heaps near 
it. 

Our stopping place was the first village we reached, about 
sixteen miles from Peh-tang, and during this distance I saw only a 
single cultivated field, the saltness of the soil preventing all success- 
ful tillage. Among the objects met in this ride of nearly four hours 
was a line of heavy ox carts carrying loads of reeds to the forts at 
Taku to be used for embankments. The town of Kiun-liang-ching, 
EAM, contained about two thousand people and presented a 
great improvement over Peh-tang in the aspect of its houses. We 
were honorably lodged in the house of its elder, a gentleman of 
courteous manners named Liu; and though the ride had been cool 
and pleasant, yet we were glad to rest, as the dampness of the road 
had prevented our walking at all. The Treasurer of the province, 
Wan, 4, met the Minister here by appointment, and Tsung him- 
self had gone ahead to receive us on arrival, having exchanged his 
cart for his mule. The mules in this part of China are as strong 
and comely animals as I ever saw, and most of our carts are drawn 
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by them. Soon after Wan had arrived three Intendants came to 
pay their respects, one of whom is to be attached to our escort: 
and also the sub-prefect of Tientsin, named Hii, a cheerful old 
gentleman of sixty-three who acts as our host at this place. 

The house has been fitted up for our reception by erecting 
awnings over the doorway and courts, carpeting the floors with red 
cloth and covering the chairs and couches, in four rooms, and 
adorning the doorposts and walls with complimentary inscriptions 
referring to our visit. For this purpose you know that the Chinese 
language is well suited. Nothing seemed to be omitted to show 
us respect, and Wan remarked that he had been commissioned to 
receive three embassies, but alas! only one had come. He wished 
to learn the number of officers and men left in the ship, as the 
Governor-General had required him to furnish them during our 
absence, and we had some difficulty in declining. We spent the 
afternoon in going over the poverty-stricken town and in conversation 
with the numerous Chinese officers assembled in the house, many 
of whom were desirous of learning somewhat of the condition and 
resources of America. The old sub-prefect who has four sons in 
office won our best regards by his unaffected courtesy, but Master 
Pien engrossed most of the conversation. The entertainment 
prepared for us furnished a striking contrast in its foreign delicacies, 
such as biche-de-mer, fishmaws, and such things, to the poor 
supplies seen in the lanes of the village, but I suppose Tientsin 
must have large shops of such tidbits. 

July 21st.—Last night’s rest refreshed me entirely, and after 
a bite of biscuit and a cup of tea I was ready to start off in my cart, 
which had now become more natural and with whose driver, Hwang, 
I had become pretty well acquainted. The people in this part of 
China speak the Court dialect near enough to enable one who is 
familiar with that in its purity to understand them after a little 
practice which will show the leading variations in classes of sounds. 
I am trying my best to make myself understood, but do not succeed 
at all to my own satisfaction, and my coachman speaks thick and 
fast when he thinks I understand him. 

The party started about half past six o’clock this morning, the 
sun shining as cheeringly as you ever saw it, and a pleasant ride 
before us, about fifteen miles to our stopping place at Si-ti-tau. 
The soil had now lost all its saltness, and the cultivation of 
millet and beans more and more supplanted the reeds and weeds 
which had covered it, though these reeds are so much needed in the 
construction of houses and dikes that they are allowed to grow in 
good ground. The country is so flat that numerous patches of 
boggy or muddy road occurred, preventing our walking and rendering 
the way heavy. Instead of fences or dikes the fields were defined 
and defended by ditches, and one barnyard full of sheep, asses and. 
cows was passed, whose inmates were kept secure behind a bar that 
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joined their little island to the main field. Many lodges for watch- 
men were seen, and one man appeared to guard many fields. The 
number of laborers in them was small in comparison to the extent 
of crops, but perhaps our passing by had been bruited and called 
them off to see us. 

The village of Si-ti-tau, where a lunch had been provided for 
the party, was smaller than Fan-chwang, but nearly as well built. 
It contains less than a thousand people who you may suppose were 
thrown into no small excitement at the arrival of such a company. 
We were ushered into the dwelling of a man named Kwoh, §f, 
whose principal room had been trimmed up handsomely with red 
curtains and druggets, embroidered table aprons and chair covers of 
red satin, festoons over the doorways, and inscriptions on the walls 
and doorposts. The courtyards were matted over and the ground 
covered in places. A breakfast had been prepared for us, and as 
soon as Mr. Ward entered the room Tsung met him looking as fresh 
and clean as if he had been waiting there all the morning instead 
of riding sixteen miles, and invited him to partake of iced melons 
and tea. We were supplied with ice in places so small and poor 
that I infer the people must store it up under ground. 

Complimentary inscriptions were posted around in profusion, 
referring to the pleasant weather and joyful occasion, and congratu- 
lating us indirectly on the Imperial favour bestowed on us in the 
invitation to the capital. During the time of waiting for the horses 
to rest we had opportunity for conversing with the officials, one of 
whom was puzzled to know how the Americans had beaten off the 
English after an eight years’ struggle, and yet had now so much 
intercourse with them. These men have lived so remote from the 
open ports that they have had very incorrect accounts of our 
country, and [ regret very much that we have none of Dr. 
Bridgman’s History of the United States to distribute, but it is not 
yet printed. The ubiquitous Pien, with his simpering mouth, was 
prominent as usual, and wished to be one of every knot and have 
something to say on every subject; but Tsung retired after his. 
first greeting until we were ready to depart. ‘The behavior of all 
these Chinese officials would do credit to any people, and the only 
impediment to the most polite intercourse was the tediousness of 
communication between them and us. 

We left Si-ti-tau about noon on the last division of the ride to 
the Peiho, and it proved much the heaviest traveling, by reason of 
much of the road being submerged and all of it well soaked by the 
rains of last week. The sun came out in all its July heat, and what 
with the flies pestering us, the carts jolting us, and the monotony 
wearying us, we were heartily tired out by the time we reached Peh- 
tsang on the Peiho after fifteen miles slow travel. The carts have 
each an extra horse fastened by a long trace-to the axle, walking ahead 
of the other as far from the driver’s whip as he can get ; previous to 
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this afternoon he has usually trotted on, biting the grass and taking 
the least part of the work, but this road compelled the lazy beast to 
pull hard. ‘The harness and general arrangement of these vehicles 
need only slight alterations to make them comfortable ; if the roads 
were made better, traveling would be very agreeable, but in such a 
soil great expense in dikes must be incurred before the roads are 
secured against rain and frost, and made. hard to resist the thin- 
edged wheels of the wagons. 

On reaching Peh-tsang on the banks of the river, the usual 
precautions to prevent our rambling through the town were taken 
by leading us directly to the boats which lay moored side-by-side to 
the bank. ‘The largest one for the Minister was very much like a 
flower boat at Canton, but you will hardly imagine that it was very 
elegant when I tell you that the owner told us it had been built 
nearly one hundred years and that it had been four generations in 
his family. Yet it proved a tight craft and carried six comfortably ; 
it accommodated the owner and his family and crew on top and 
astern, while the passengers lived in the body. I had the second- 
sized boat in which four others found room, even more comfortably 
than the six did in the big boat. My boat more resembled a chop 
boat, and the family of the owner with his crew were likewise lodged 
on the top and at the stern. Mr. Wallace Ward had the third boat, 
which was just large enough to lodge four persons, and two small 
boats, not so large as those hong boats in which we used to go to 
Whampoa, accommodated the remainder of our party. Beside the - 
twenty foreigners, we had ten Chinese servants and writers who 
distributed themselves in all the boats, Ateh and Chan filling the 
last one. The two officers who escorted us had each a boat like 
mine, and other attendants occupied five other boats. 

Tsung and Chang had gone ahead of us in some way or other, 
for we left them standing at the door when we started at noon, and 
they soon came into the Minister’s boats to salute him. We were 
all tired and dusty and dirty, and they did not tarry long, merely to 
ascertain that they had provided sufficient room for us all and to 
tell us that a dinner would be sent on board for the party. It came 
in an hour, about sunset, with the united compliments of five func- 
tionaries all on one card; and when we came to partake of it we 
concluded that each officer had felt bound to send enough for our 
whole number, but this superabundance did not make amends for 
the inferior quality of the dishes. 

_ As the baggage and glassware came in it was checked by 
those who had charge of it, and we found nothing injured or lost, 
though we ourselves had been unable yesterday morning to make out 
a list. The coolies who had brought the dishes and wines on their 
shoulders for two days, as well as our drivers, were all forbidden to 
come or remain on board, and when Mr. Aitchison went ashore in 
order to make them a present, Master Pien interposed in his usual 
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tude way and drove them away, so that nothing could be given 
them. We learned that they received each about four hundred 
cash, which is here nearly half a dollar, and probably good 
wages. ‘T'wo or three of the underlings, however, managed to 
secure a few dollars, as they could remain on the boats till darkness 
came on. The treaty expressly stipulates that all the expenses of 
the visit of the United States Legation to Peking shall be defrayed 
hy itself, but a treaty cannot bring everything about at once. 

The crowd pressed even into the water, and the police did 
not spare the lash on some bare legs, which drove them back a 
little ; but on the whole it is plain that the former exercise more 
moderation in their functions than we usually suppose and are less 
severe than the police is in most European countries. By eight 
o'clock all our baggage was stowed in the boats, but, in the 
confusion here or elsewhere, the box containing the copy of 
Audubon was lost. We were all glad to go to bed as soon as 
everything was in order, and the four hours between arrival and 
sleeping were among the most fatiguing of the two days to us who 
could talk Chinese. 

From the boatmen we ascertained that Peh-tsang is five miles 
above 'Tientsin by land, and ten by river; this position on the map 
shows that our course from Peh-tsang has been nearly due west 
across the districts of Ningho and Tientsin between the two rivers. 
It is the most probable supposition that the obstructions in the 
river Peiho above Taku being such that the Chinese authorities did 
not care about our seeing them, they brought us overland till we 
reached its banks above all their defenses. Peh-tsang, or Northern 
Granaries, is composed of three parts; one is Nantsang, or South 
Granaries, and the third is Ma-chi-tsang, where we are now 
anchored. ‘Two rows of large warehouses were passed as we rode 
down to the boats, in which my coachman said rice and millet 
were housed for the use of the troops. 

July 22nd.—We were all aroused from sleep at four this 
morning by the thundering of gongs on each boat, a signal for 
weighing anchor; the Minister’s boat took the lead, bearing the 
American flag at its masthead, and the two boats of Tsung and 
Chang came on astern. We had each a yellow flag at the 
masthead on which was a device of two sceptres tied together, 
acommon signal of a government boat which is not attached to 
any particular officer. The flags on the escort’s boats bore their 
_ Official designations. Each one was tracked by lines taken ashore 
by part of the crew, leading from the masthead, and checked by 
two movable messenger ropes which when fastened to the boat 
divided the strain. The men drew by a bent stick passing over 
the breast and shoulder which was tied to the main rope by cords 
of different lengths so that the strain should come on it equably, 
and this strain was great when the boat was pulled around a sharp 
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turn in the river. The trackers were well-limbed, merry fellows, 
and hired at an employment which seemed to be congenial to 
them ; one of the narrators of the English embassy speaks of the 
poor, half-fed trackers who were pressed by force to drag their 
boats. I could not ascertain whether the boatmen or the 
authorities hired these, as the information disagreed. They had 
three meals daily consisting of rice and millet with a little meat 
and vegetables cooked in fat as a relish, and did a hard day’s work 
on this food. The owner of my boat, named Yang, was a native of 
Wuchang in Hupeh, and had been engaged in government service 
most of his life in the transportation of men oy revenue ; this boat 
had come to Tientsin by way of the Grand Canal six or seven years 
ago, and had been unable to return to Chinkiang on the Yangtsz 
by reason of the deficiency of water in the Yellow River. He had 
consequently been at work on the Peiho during that time, and as 
his wife and children were on board it made little difference where 
he was. He was a withered-up little man and resembled my 
teacher who died on board the “Susquehanna” in features and 
form and character, as he did in his devotion to the opium pipe. 
His two sons were lusty boys and proved to be very well trained 
lads, willing to work and fond of sport, especially of skylarking 
with the cross-eyed bowman whose business it was to keep the boat 
off the bank. 

The internal arrangement of my boat (No. 2) was better for 
the accommodation of its inmates than No. 1, though much 
smaller. It was seventy feet long and drew three and a half feet. 
The body was partitioned into four rooms and behind them were 
cook-ranges and two small cabins for the owner’s family, all in one 
large apartment on the extreme stern. Underneath were several 
water-tight hatches where some cargo could be stowed away. 
It was arranged that there should be two messes, eight at each 
table, the gentlemen from the smaller boats coming to meals on 
board the large ones, though these usually got so far ahead of the 
others that they rested for two hours every day till we came up. 

In the afternoon of to-day we passed Yangtsun, a town of 
over two hundred thousand inhabitants, stretching along the banks 
more than two miles in nearly an unbroken line of buildings. 
Preparations had been made, by the erection of mat booths, for the 
embassy to stop and partake of refreshment, but Tsung sent a 
clerk to say that he did not think it worth while to delay here for 
such a purpose, and the boats pushed off the bank just as they 
approached the jetty. At this point the boats, shore, houses and 
streets appeared to be literally covered with human beings, all of - 
them gazing at us with quiet steadiness more impressive than the 
most boisterous curiosity could have been. It was a solemn sight 
to see such an assembly and a serious reflection to remember that 
they were all idolaters. 
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One thing attracted .my attention in this great assemblage, 
the general whiteness of the complexions and the average height of 
the men, both apparently quite as great as would be the case in a 
crowd in America or Europe, and showing that the general opinion 
respecting the yellow tinge of the northern Chinese is erroneous. 
I was more struck with the fair faces of the dressed (and of course 
better reared) men than [ was at Tientsin last year. Groups of 
well-bred females were standing in the rear near the houses, whose 
features were regular and not very often covered with cosmetics, 
but I do not think there were as many women in the crowd as 
would have come out at Canton. It was easy to detect all the 
better sort of females by their flowers. 

The crowd followed us in pretty large numbers to the edge 
of the town, and many beyond it ; some persons were on horseback, 
among whom were two lamas, Mongols, who had come from 
Central Asia to help in defending the capital, and whose dress and 
hats pointed them out. I have no doubt that our passing on as we 
did was a disappointment to the townspeople, but it was rather a 
relief to us, and to Tsung too. The inside of the booths could not 
be seen ; the outsides were adorned with a few red lanterns and 
festoons. Beyond Yangtsun the river became wider, and sometimes 
the deep water being near the opposite shore, the tracking line 
would be let out over three hundred feet; at such times our 
progress was slow, about one and a half miles an hour. 

The height of the water is considered by Tsung a special 
mark of favor to the embassy, but it prevents our walking along 
the banks, for we are liable to find ourselves suddenly on the low 
side of the current and up to our knees in the water. The banks 
have exhibited the continual tillage of the land, and during the 
day it is estimated that thirty-five towns and hamlets have been 
passed, of all sorts. The crops have been the three kinds of millet, 
castor oil plant, sida or hemp plant, Chinese yam, beans of two or 
three sorts, and occasional patches of maize and cabbage. The 
fruits furnished us are pears, two sorts of apples, two of plums, 
two of melons, peaches and apricots, but we have not seen the trees 
near the river, and no wonder. Occasionally some charming 
groups of trees and houses: have been passed, and the elms, locusts 
and willows, with a few aspens and pines, combine to make a 
pleasing variety. The temperature and sky have been agreeable 
too, and when, about half past eight o’clock this evening, the 
boats fastened to the bank we all felt that we had passed an 
unusually instructive day. The jolting we had yesterday had 
prepared us for appreciating the placidity of to-day too, and 
everybody was in good humor. 

Tt was seldom that the banks were not furnished with more 
or less spectators, and we soon perceived that the care or the 
Suspicion of our escort was watchful of our security, for when 
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towards evening we went ashore for a walk officials followed us to 
keep them at a distance. This is annoying, but we are perhaps not 
good judges of the popular feeling after such a sharp engagement 
as that of four weeks ago. Their best mode is prevention of 
danger, and they request us not to go ashore ahead of the boats. 
Doubtless we shall be carefully looked after during the time we 
are in their hands. 

July 23rd.—Saturday. The day has been rainy, and the 
trackers have not suffered so much as yesterday. This river is 
even more tortuous above than below Tientsin, and we see the 
sails of boats over the land at times, both on the right and left. 
One shore is always low and shallow, the opposite is deep and 
presents a steep bank of varying height, in this respect resembling 
the Nile, as it does in the manner the water is cutting away the 
soil on the steep side. The sediment is remarkably uniform and 
as it settles in a tumbler fills about a fourth of the volume. No 
wellsweeps are seen on our route here compared with the number 
observed below Tientsin, showing that irrigation is more natural. 
A dike like a road runs near the shores more or less during the 
distance, apparently intended as much for protection against freshes 
as a highway; if it is an artificial bank it is an enormous labor, 
for in some places it is twenty feet high.. Our progress since 
yesterday morning has been about one hundred and eighty li, a 
steady pull against the current; a few additional men have been 
hired to-day, but for the most part the trackers continue on. 

Mr. Aitchison and I had an interesting account to-day 
from Li of his visit to the “ Magicienne”’ on the 25th of June. He 
had been ordered by Governor Hangfuh to visit the English ships 
on the 20th, the day after their arrival, but was detained at 
Pehtang till Friday morning (24th) in getting the provisions 
ready, and was obliged to anchor that night far from the ships. 
The next morning he came so near that a French boat came off 
to his junk, supposing that he had provisions to sell, and handled 
them rather rudely, but left him on finding they were not to be 
had. He sent Jin, his aid, to the biggest English ship previous 
to this visit, and as he desired to get to one himself as soon as 
possible induced the French officer to carry him. He was rowing 
by the ‘“Magicienne” when Jin saw him and hailed the boat, 
and thus he at last reached his destination. He was not treated 
very politely in his own estimation on board, but I suppose some 
allowance must be made for his own excitement, as he says that 
several had declined going out lest the English should carry them 
off in their ships, and he had volunteered to go at any risk. 
we knew, his letter and presents were refused and before he got 
back to Pehtang the battle had taken place, foreclosing any more 
visits. He was to have brought the reply to the ‘‘ Powhatan,” 
but illness obliged him to decline and send Poh in his place. 
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This officer gave us many details of the conduct of the Allies 
last year, both at Taku and Tientsin, recounting the excesses of 
their men in plundering and harassing which, whether true or not 
to the degree he represents, still have left the same impression of 
their violence as if they had all taken place. The singular 
occurrences connected with the loss of Captain Dew’s dog and 
forcing the city gate were pretty accurately described by him, and 
he enlarged on the irritation of the people of Tientsin in 
consequence and the bitterness they had since felt. This feeling 
had done much to assist the government in making its preparations 
the present year to prevent a second visit of those troops to 
Tientsin, for the citizens and country people had all co-operated 
for their own protection, but Li did not tell us what had been 
done above Taku. This man has a genial disposition and enlarges 
on a subject out of the fullness of his own feelings, so that one 
may form an exaggerated idea of this ill-will from his narrations, 
while, if half he says be true, the results of last year’s fight are 
not likely to be neutralized by next year’s victory on the part of 
the English, even if that settles this year’s score. One cannot but 
regret that such irritation should precede the advance of so much 
benefit to China as is likely to accompany increased foreign 
intercourse. It is observable that neither from this man nor any 
other Chinese have we yet heard any boasting over the batile at 
Taku nor any inquiries as to the number of men killed on the 
side of the English. At his departure he willingly took one of my 
maps of China. 

Not much of interest has been noticed to-day. Several piles of 
logs for barricades have been seen, and one man told us that the 
pile he was sitting on was intended for Taku where Sangwang then 
was. In the afternoon the ranges of hills lying east of the capital 
were plainly visible, apparently three thousand five hundred to six 
thousand five hundred feet high, but the boatmen could give us no 
particular information about them—it was not in their line of life. 
We have passed fewer towns and grain junks than yesterday, but 
the land is equally well cultivated and occasionally furnishes a 
charming landscape and grove. We stopped for the night beyond 
Ho-si-hu, a large town in Wutsing hien; a mat shed had 
likewise been erected at it to receive the embassy, but Tsung 
declined to stop there, and nobody went ashore. He told us that a 
large hall had been prepared at Peking in the northern city for 
lodging us, and that every effort would be made to treat us 
honorably. It certainly would be so if he had the sole direction of 
our reception, for he omits nothing which he thinks will tend to our 
ease. Yet we are running no small risk, and are trusting ourselves in 
the hands of a treacherous people under very delicate circumstances, 
and going where we shall be entirely in their power, unable to 
Tesent or repel indignity if offered or obtain favors if denied. 
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July 25th.—During the night sixteen of the trackers bolted, 
either because they had not received or did not expect to receive 
their wages. It was necessary, therefore, to supply their places, 
and Tsung, whose boat was behind, went ahead on learning the 
state of the case and made a descent upon the crowd to press the 
complement out of them. We had no idea what was going on 
until we suddenly saw the spectators scatter with the greatest 
rapidity in every direction, and policemen seizing a few by their 
queues. They were not harshly treated, but only made to lay hold 
of the ropes, and from the remarks of our boatmen I inferred that 
such doings were not very uncommon, and that the men were sure 
to be paid for their day’s work. One man was taken who had two 
baskets of vegetables on his pole, and was allowed only time enough 
to commit it to the care of the next man to him. ‘Tsung also had 
a second task of ordering some grain boats to remove from the 
bank, whose owners refused to stir until he came up himself; his 
presence, so far as I could see, was enough to carry his wishes into 
effect without any punishment. 

July 26th—As we approached Tung-chau, whose pagoda was 
seen about four o’clock, the crowd increased, following us mile after 
mile like a continual wave and exhibiting the same eager, quiet 
curiosity which a Chinese crowd ever presents. The comparison 
between the condition of things in this pagan land and what is seen 
in a country like Sicily or Spain, where in every crowd the soldiers 
form such a large portion, and are present in great force on all 
occasions to restrain or detect, is favorable to China ; here we have 
seen no brawls, no drunken fellows, and no soldiers have driven the 
“‘boors” away, except when our escort on shore saw them crowding 
on us. These crowds have usually been composed of men alone, 
and all well-fed and well-formed. 

The river at Tung-chau is divided by the only islet we have 
seen, and the current above it is compressed between one bank and 
a kind of dike, probably designed to aid in loading the boats and in 
increasing the scour of the river. It was filled with boats of all 
sizes, but unluckily we came to anchor so late that the darkness 
prevented our seeing much of the scene before us. As soon as the 
boats were moored ‘'sung and a large number of official gentlemen 
visited the Minister (Pien one of them of course) and arranged the 
time of departure for the morrow, leaving it to him. The usual 
mat houses had been erected near the landing, which were now well 
lighted with lanterns, but we had no desire, and received no 
invitation, to visit them, preferring to go to bed in our boats with 
which five days’ travel had familiarized us. 

July 27th.—This has been a day of note, the entrance into 
Peking of the first company of Americans. We were ready, to 
start from Tung-chau earlier than the Chinese, whose preparations 
were necessarily all to be made after our arrival last night, and did 
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not get off till eight o’clock. The sky was overcast and continued 
so most of the day, and the general adaptation of the weather to 
our wants since we left the Toeywan has attracted the notice of 
Tsung who regards it as the special mark of heaven’s favor. The 
banks before our boats were, as usual, almost hidden by people, 
and the sides of the streets were lined with the continuation of the 
same multitude. Above them and the walls of the city uprose the 
pagoda of Tung-tsau $f 32, the only one we have seen, and this 
one not over one hundred and fifty feet high. The walls are 
several rods back from the river, but the interval is covered with 
shops ; numerous jetties testified to the trade of the place, as the 
banks are here so shelving that long wooden platforms are required 
to reach the boats. 

Our passage through the city was made at a slow walk, for 
the mud and stones vied with each other which should make the 
street the worst for traveling, so an hour was consumed before we 
left the gate. The streets are rather wider than in Canton, and a 
trottoir on each side raised the foot passengers out of the mire ; 
here also were displayed the vegetables and wares sold in public. 
Ragged paper windows, unpainted and rotten wooden shop fronts, 
dirty people, fly-blown meat and other evidences of general 
sordidness were common, while, on the whole, the streets indicate 
more thrift than Tientsin, and the houses are better. An immense 
wall was passed inclosing a large monastery. Several large temples 
and some of the medicine shops were fine, and most of the 
spectators were well dressed. These contrasts of dirt and finery are 
constant elements in Chinese life. 

We had gone only a few rods along the highway to Peking 
when we were forced to get out of our carts and walk, the jolting 
and intolerable misery of the travel were not to be endured. 
Tsung also was driven out of his, and seeing four or five of us 
walking offered Mr. Ward his own horse and obtained beasts for all 
of us. We should never have so highly appreciated the contrast if 
he had furnished animals at the outset, but we knew enough now 
to decline a return to the carts until we reached the gates of the 
capital. The moat around Tung-chau was turned into a field on 
the back of the city, and that side no suburb was seen. Just 
beyond the gate was a large stone bridge which, as well as the road, 
had been made by Kien-lung, and neither of them apparently had 
been since repaired; three ¢émg or arbors, with disproportionate 
roofs covered with yellow tiles, erected to commemorate that 
emperor’s journey to Kiangnan, also showed the same neglect in 
their mangled cornices and grass-grown walls. In fact, it was the 
same story of neglect, poverty and distance between the governed 
and their rulers which we see all over the empire. Fields of millet 
and beans occupied most of the roadsides, miserable hovels lodged 
the people who thronged to see us pass. It made me think of the 
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unthrifty aspect of the country between Civita Vecchia and Rome. 
Several droves of horses, sheep and pigs were seen here and there, 
feeding by the roadside, and in the highway itself barrows or carts 
laden with bean-cake, coal and fuel, or carrying passengers, were 
met in continual procession. One lot of camels was passed whose 
loads of coal were rather small. 

The cemeteries of high officers formed a noticeable feature in 
the scene. Some of them had stone or mason work facing the road 
of different degrees of elegance, but all of a sort indicating wealth 
if not taste, and we observed that many people came out of the 
inclosure as if there were hamlets behind them, and they had been 
utterly neglected by the owners. Not many mounds were passed, 
but such graves may naturally be looked for in less public 
situations. 

After a ride of eight miles, Tsung led us into a resting place, 
the Pei-yun sz’, AP 32 +, to wait till all our party came up. 
Twelve dull looking priests dwelt in this secluded establishment 
who, however, furnished us with what they could procure—fruit, 
cakes and tea. In one of their water jars I noticed a fresh water 
Unio tied with a string; but the whole affair was poor and 
uninteresting, and we left it with the impression that Imperial or 
any other favor was not very lavishly bestowed on the fraternity 
in the vicinity of the capital. 

As soon as all our party had come in they were provided with 
horses or donkeys, and we proceeded on about two miles over the 
same villainous road to a stopping place where we were to re-enter 
the carriages and proceed to the lodgings prepared in the city. 
Over this space we were accompanied by a constantly increasing 
crowd, almost none of whom rode in carriages or on animals, but 
ran along on foot. The wretched-looking houses still lined the 
road, and the hostelry where we waited with Tsung for the 
carriages to come up was no better. The newest and most 
expensive tomb was seen in this distance of two miles; it was 
ushered in by some sculptures of men in stone. 

At last the procession was formed, and, proceeded by about 
twenty-five Chinese officials on horseback, we started out of the 
gate, going through a solid mass of human, bareheaded, shaven 
pates, with a few women wearing flowers to relieve their uniformity. 
The policemen exercised their whips to keep them off our carts, on 
each side of which a man walked as he best could through the mire 
and puddles before him, but they had not much to do; the broad, 
bright daylight enabled everybody to see all that was to be seen of 
people in such close carriages. The shops and stalls appeared to 
occupy the whole of the street and extended about half a mile to 
the gate, forming as a whole a very gay appearance. The street 
was perhaps one hundred feet wide and though the shops were only 
one story they appeared much higher from the fronts rising above 
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the eaves and the three pillars surmounting the fronts to the height 
of thirty to fifty feet from the ground. These pillars are ornamented 
and plain, and I think are intended to support flags or signs on 
gala days ; they add greatly to the appearance of the fronts. ‘T'wo 
or three honorary portals were passed whose height and breadth 
rendered them conspicuous, and when they were new must have 
been even magnificent. There was a recent one on the side of the 
street which attracted notice and a very elaborate old one hidden 
by the shops. Of course a single glance was all that we could 
obtain of the novel panorama before us, wherein people and officers, 
men and women, houses, everything, were grouped in the most 
picturesque manner. Our own attention was constantly diverted 
from the scene by care for our heads, for the holes and ruts were 
so deep and frequent that we ran a risk of a blow. 

The gate of the city was seen towering above the shops long 
before reaching it, or rather the five-storied tower and watch- 
house over it, and was a most conspicuous object. The gate is 
doubled, like all principal gates in Chinese cities, and the court of 
this one was large enough to contain many houses ; it is named the 
*Chau-yang mun, &} B% FY, or the Morning-sun Gate, and is the 
southern of the two eastern gates in the northern city. The height 
of the tower might be one hundred feet and that of the wall sixty, 
but I could make no guess at its thickness, though the gateway was 
fully seventy-five feet ; the battlements were seen stretching off to 
the right and left in grandeur, destitute of guns and men too, so 
far as my eyes served me. 

The dense crowd of human beings on all sides of us formed 
one of the most interesting parts of the scene. The people were 
civil and attentive to the procession defiling along, most of them 
in white and the women nearly all so. These were Manchu 
women, and the huge size of their clumsy shoes made full amends 
for the finical smallness of their Chinese sisters. Often a strong 
contrast would be seen of a naked boy running in between two men 
dressed in white robes and standing there like a statue in a frame- 
work ; and these young rascals had nothing to fear from mud or 
dust, if they could dodge the whips as they ran along the road 
close to our carts. I saw, however, that no well dressed man was 
over struck or even moved at a policeman’s menace, though some- 
times in a rush to push the crowd back some such were jostled. 
A low estimate, we all thought, would reckon the crowd as 
numbering at least one hundred thousand persons, one tenth or less 
of whom were women. As a whole they were fairer than I 
expected to see. 

Before actually entering the city the line stopped under the 
gateway for half an hour to get it arranged, and for the officers to 
place themselves in file. No one used sedans, which are not much 
employed in Peking. The gates were thickly plated with huge iron 


* An old name from the Jesuit maps for the Ch‘i-hua men, 
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bolt-heads, and the whole arrangement of the outer and inner gates 
showed no little strength. The shops did not quite reach the wall 
on either side, and the wretched stone road outside was exchanged 
for an equally wretched one inside ; both of them were of “ unutter- 
able depravity” as our chaplain in his anguish termed them. The 
street within was wider than without, and the style of the shops 
vastly inferior, so much so to lead to the supposition that there 
must be some restrictions or taxes on entering the Manchu city for 
trade. It was disappointing contrast; not that I expected much 
of show or neatness, elegance or grandeur, but hardly looked for 
beggary, decay and dirt to the degree now seen. Stalls and small 
shops stood in the middle of the way, and a few carriages were on 
hire, with a number of hucksters, but there were few signs of 
business. Large puddles of stagnant water and patches of mud 
were far more common, too many for even so vast a crowd to hide 
from view. 

It took us about an hour to go from the gate to our lodgings 
in the Shih-san-tiau, 4-+- = {%, or Thirteenth Row, including a 
stop at a horse trough to let the mules drink, for our progress was 
as slow as a walk could well be. We passed, at the junction of two 
avenues, under the high gateways called Tung-si pai-lau ( Py), 
or Hast-west Portals, and I had never: before a good idea of the 
effect these gateways could produce. They were nearly one hundred 
feet high, I think, but it was the general impression which was 
carried away in my mind, and their good proportions were not much 
diminished by their ragged and weather-worn outsides. We reached 
our house about three o'clock, having been seven hours from 
Tungchau. on the way. The sun was clear but not very hot, and 
we were by no means exhausted, except Dr. Sandford, who could 
hardly walk to his bed. 

Our escort, Tsung and Chang, were already in the hall to salute 
the Minister on his arrival in Peking, and after sincerely thanking 
them for the unaffected kindness and care they had shown during the 
week of our journey, he asked them to inform the Imperial 
Commissioners of his being in the city. They had returned to the 
capital on the 20th, and I could not. help reflecting how much 
damage they would have saved their country if they had come back 
two months earlier, and by their foresight prevented the engage- 
ment of the 25th of June. 

Two officers were designated in the crowd of officials as the 
persons who had been appointed by the Mayor of Peking to provide 
for all our wants and watch all our movements. They and a large 
posse of underlings are, we learn, deputed from the yamun of the 
two district magistrates in the city to attend as compradors and 
servants, but we shall not probably be allowed to have much 
direction in our own establishment. The baggage all came in 
before night, except the box containing: Audubon, which must be 
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lost ; not a plate or a glass was broken, nor anything injured. A 
great dinner was already provided for us in Chinese style, and after 
some delay we were able to get it ; hungry enough too we all were, 
and there was food enough for threescore and ten. The disposition 
of rooms was presently made, and each one soon settled himself in 
the quarters allotted to him, satisfied for the nonce with having at 
last arrived in the capital of China, and too much excited and wearied 
to be very particular as to the manner in which we were received, 
and our attendants were placed at the door and around the rooms 
and courtyards of the establishment. 

Peking, July 28th, 1859. Thursday.—As you may suppose it 
was with peculiar feelings that I awoke and came to the conscious- 
ness that this day I am in this city. The bright sun shone through 
my room, of which I am the only occupant, and I was soon abroad 
to see how it lay and who was set over it. It fronted on the 
largest courtyard in the compound, and was overshadowed by one 
large ailanthus-like tree and two small jujube trees covered with 
dates. It has three compartments, but no doors to divide or 
inclose them, and a porch in front five feet wide and thirty-three 
feet long, forming part of a corridor running in front of the three 
buildings facing the court. There are latticed frames, covered with 
thin paper, before and behind, which serve for windows, but no 
wind can get through them owing to the awning and porch. The 
floor is tiled and chilly and, as the whole establishment is a summer 
house, I see no means of warming this room, in which, indeed, I 
have no fear of cold this time of year. I have a nice bedstead and 
table and chairs, and shall get the floor matted, so that I am pretty 
well housed. Part of my extra room is occupied with the stores we 
brought with us, for they must be looked after, and I have brought 
the steward Amui in to sleep in the apartment. From the 
experience of this morning, I shall be well pestered with flies just 
as we were last year at Tientsin, and my share will be increased by 
the presence of a box of sugar. 

This place formerly belonged to Saishanga, the Prime Minister 
in 1850, who was degraded for want of success against Taiping- 
wang and lost his place and property; it was the third of five 
establishments belonging to him, all of which escheated to the 
Crown. It had also belonged to some officer previously who having 

been degraded, the Government seized it, but I can’t learn the 
time, and the inquiry is trifling. The woodwork and roofing are in 
good order, and the satin cushions and aprons on the chairs and 
tables make all the rooms look showy, but, according to our 
notions, nothing about the place is substantial or comfortable, and 
in winter it must be freezing to live in it. 

One of the first things this morning to be done was to see if 
a flagstaff could be erected; it was promised, the position and 
height settled, but was not put up, and I was told that the 
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Russians had none. We contented ourselves meanwhile with 
suspending the flag in the reception room over the seat used by 
visitors. The three rooms next the street are filled with officials 
and their servants who are under the supervision of a man named 
Mau, who was formerly the district magistrate in Peking, assisted 
by one or two others. They have furnished us with some thirty 
or more servants to do our bidding, dirty and ignorant as the 
hangers-on of yamuns usually are. 

It was supposed that the Imperial Commissioners would send 
us their cards to-day, but no one came near us, high or low, and 
we have been left in peace. Until the interview has taken place 
with them, Mr. Ward desires that his party remain in the house, 
considering it a mark of respect towards the Chinese Government 
not to circulate through the city before having geen those he came 
to do business with. I have doubts as to the wisdom of this 
policy, for I fear that it will not be understood as we mean it, and 
we shall find ourselves hemmed in from intercourse with the people 
without our knowing what makes the restraint. If we go abroad 
as a matter of course, than the responsibility of stopping us will 
fall on the Chinese and we can demand their reason. However, 
it is not easy in such cases to decide on the wisest course, as the 
result proves the prudence. 

Towards evening an official intimation was sent to the 
Imperial Commissioners of our presence, requesting an interview 
with them, and also two or three letters to the Russians ; from 
both we received an acknowledgment, the latter being a note from 
Mr. Petchouroff who, I think, was a secretary of Count 
Poutiatine. We were served with a bountiful Chinese dinner last 
evening, and again with meals to-day, but we are hereafter to be 
furnished with provisions and cook them ourselves. On paying 
the restaurant keeper, we learned that dignity had required about 
twenty cooks and coolies to get three meals, but he and his attachés 
were well satisfied with three dollars for all. 

July 29th.—The entire quiet in which we remained yesterday, 
undisturbed by visitors, mandarins, merchants or mendicants, 
was not very encouraging. A crowd of a few scores clustered 
near the door, and we saw on either side of the gates at 
the distance of a few rods two mat sheds for policemen who are to 
restrain their troublesome curiosity—that is, prevent our free 
intercourse with them. But as almost none of our company can 
talk a word with them, the restraint is not of a very practical 
nature. 

About ten o’clock Judge Sieh sent in his card desiring to 
see me on behalf of the commissioners, He had reached Peking 
in thirty days from Shanghai and appeared to be in good health, 
but said he had no pleasure in living here, for it was far less 
pleasant than at the South. He made arrangements for an 
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interview with the Minister to-morrow at eleven o'clock and 
limited the number of our party to the Legation and its 
interpreter, stating that it would be impossible to have such an 
escort accompany the envoy here as at Shanghai, for here they 
were watched and desired to avoid every occasion of display’ 
besides which, the gentlemen of the escort had no rank to entitle 
them to sit in the presence of Kweiliang, when Chinese officers 
would not presume to do it. In this sitting Sieh hinted at the 
desire of the Emperor to see Mr. Ward, and spoke of its 
unusualness, its distinguished honor, its grandeur, etc., in order 
to ascertain our notions (mine and Martin’s) of the ceremony we 
were willing to perform. But I waived all discussion of such 
points, which I saw were likely to be pressed more than we all 
had anticipated, until our principals saw each other to-morrow, 
assuring him that we wished to show the highest respect to the 
Emperor we could, if he granted an audience. He referred to the 
seventh article of the new treaty to prove to us that it was 
already stipulated that the officers of both countries should treat 
each other with respect—how much more then the Emperor himself! 
But this article referred only to official correspondence, and the 
sly fox wished us to apply it to an audience. He inquired, as he 
looked over the treaty, whether the Minister would consent to 
change Chau chau as a port for Kiung chau in Hainan, which. 
we replied was utterly inadmissible, as the President had 
ratified the treaty. I am doubtful as to the reason for this ; 
perhaps it is to keep ships away from the main land, but no 
reason can be given of the least value, it is the sheer recklessness 
of these Peking officials as to what is done at the other end of 
the Empire. 

We had a long discussion, notwithstanding, about ceremony, 
described the etiquette at Washington, London and elsewhere, and 
also the intercommunication between foreign Ministers at a Court. 
This arose from the letter we sent to General Ignatieff last evening, 
and at his request a promise was made Sieh that visits to the 
Russians would be deferred till after the morrow’s interview. It is 
the first inference he makes that collusion and combination against 
the Chinese would result from constant intercourse between us and, 
on this promise being given, he congratulates us on his presence 
here to further our views. 

He now came to other matters, said the Emperor was doubtful 
respecting the real friendliness of the Americans from an expression 
used in one of Mr. Reed’s dispatches last year in which he intimates 
that he would be driven to join in hostilities with the Allies, and 
from their proceedings at Taku last month when the ‘‘ Toeywan”’ 
helped them by bringing up boats, and he thought landed men from 
American ships. These proceedings had led the government to 
doubt whether the Americans were honest in their peaceful 
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intentions which they so frequently reiterated, but their coming so 
trustfully to Peking had reassured it, and the Emperor now wishes 
to give the Minister an audience, which would prove his cordiality 
to the whole empire. 

__ IT stated the discourtesy shown to us in not sending a proper 
officer to meet the Minister at Taku, to which he said that the 
three Envoys should have waited until Kwei and Hwa could reach 
this region, when all these arrangements would have been ordered, 
and added, what was true, that if the Allies had brought no troops 
they would have shown more confidence in the Chinese and 
prevented all trouble and collision, as had been the case with the 
Americans. He expressed his own gratification that we had con- 
formed to the provision limiting our number to twenty persons, 
fearful that we might have tried to add only one or two to the suite 
and given cause for remark. He also wished Mr. Ward to order 
American ships away from Tangchau, but we told him that was the 
business of the Chinese officers, and the treaty provided for just 
such cases. From the conversation of Sieh we gathered that the 
Chinese government is in somewhat of a dilemma how to treat us, 
after what has happened at Taku, and is not advanced enough in 
foreign policy to know how to distinguish between friends and foes 
among outside foreigners, who have hitherto been all classed alike. 
They hardly know what to do with a friendly nation, now they have 
its representative in their capital. 

Tn the afternoon a note came from the two commissioners 
appointing the meeting in conformity to Sieh’s interview. They 
might have taken the first step towards a greeting to their capital, 
and not wait for us to inform them, if they had felt as courteous 
towards us as they professed. Nothing came back from the 
Russians to-day in reply to the note of last evening, from which we 
infer that the doorkeepers have orders not to deliver it. If Master 
Wang is in Peking our correspondence can be examined in full. 
He is allowed to go abroad, but objections have been made to the 
Cantonese servants going as they did yesterday, and a little inquiry 
indicates Sieh as the source of these restrictions. He has the 
utmost dislike of the natives of that province. 

July 30th.—Some investigation has shown that the currency 
in this city is about as rotten as it was in Paris in 1790, and that 
paper and iron have become somewhat current in lieu of cash and 
silver. Many banks have issued paper and the value has fallen 
according to their credit, while the amount of silver here is far less 
than trade requires, and these banks cannot pay it. A dollar is 
worth 5m 8c of sycee, and only 740 cash, though more have been 
obtained ; 8,700 cash of paper can be had for one dollar. A tael of 
sycee is worth 15,000 paper cash, and 1,500 copper cash, but with 
a discount which brings it to 1,320. A sort of iron cash called 
ta f, tang-shih or “ worth-ten,” is really worth only two good ones. 
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A tiau, ff5, or 1,000-string in paper is worth 176 copper cash. 
The value of paper money varies daily, but there seems, from what 
we hear, to be no hope of improvement in the money market. 

Soon after ten o’clock Mr. Ward and his brother, Mr. Martin 
and I, left on horseback for the Kia-hing monastery to see 
Kweiliang. It was about 125° in the sun, and we were dressed in 
woollen clothes. The mud of the previous Wednesday had now 
become fine black dust, too, and we proceeded on a slow walk. We 
were escorted by two blue-button officials (before whom we saw 
other officials along the streets kneeling as they passed) and about 
sixteen assistants to take care of our horses and preserve them from 
the dreadful crowd they are so often warning us against. The 
crowd was not large going to our tryst, nor in the least pressing, 
though sundry policemen made a great show of blustering zeal. 
We rode through three streets until we came to the northern wall 
of the Hwang-ching or Imperial City, which we followed nearly to 
its northwest corner, where the Ministers were. The houses were 
few for the length of the way—poor, one-story brick tenements 
without chimneys, and no windows, not even paper ones, to the 
streets, as a general thing ; inscriptions were pasted on lintels and. 
doorposts as usual and through some of the open doors 
courtyards were seen. 

The way led us along the old ditch around the Imperial City, 
now the highway of this part of the city. On our left ran the well- 
built wall, about thirty feet high and covered with yellow tiles, 
which surrounds it, having one gate on this side called Tingan Mun 
or Gate of Earth’s Repose. This was a high arched entrance, 
having three doors leading inside and separated by stone abutments 
as if intended to withstand force. Some guards were doubtless 
there, but the crowd hid them. On cords were suspended four 
characters meaning, His Majesty’s favor is vast and deep, but from 
the looks of his subjects underneath them those nearest to it did 
not receive much for their share. Through this gate we saw a wide, 
well-paved way leading to the Forbidden City, and over its wall the 
Mei-shan or Coal Hill (also called Imperial Hill) was observed with 
its numerous buildings. The place was too far for me to see 
plainly, but the paths looked neat and the walls in good condition, 
while the group of picturesque structures inside the innermost wall 
made one wish to get nearer to them, for it was in that secluded 
recess of imperial power that the last monarch of the Ming dynasty 
destroyed himself in 1644 with his family. It was only a passing 
glimpse that I had of these recesses, but it brought up a great 
crowd of wishes and associations that passed on and out of the 
mind’s galleries to give place to more present and personal events. 

Our direction was due west, and on the right near this 
gateway we saw the lake or pond represented in maps of the city as 
occupying a large portion of the north-western corner of the Old 
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City. It looked more like a neglected pool than a lake in an 
Emperor’s grounds, at which I was not much disappointed, for the 
decay so visible on everything else was likely to be more apparent 
on a marshy fishpond. We could see only a small portion of it, for 
the trees and lines of buildings on the western side ran into the 
margin in such a way as to conceal from us what was beyond. 
The middle was nearly covered with water lilies whose swelling 
flowers gave promise of beauty and fragrance in a few days over the 
rank expanse. Here, as elsewhere in Peking, the immense locusts 
and other trees gave a rural air to the scene which atones for much 
that is unsightly. Two bridges crossed the two conduits which 
carry the flow of the pond through the Imperial City down to the 
southern side of the capital. A garden lay near one of them whose 
wall hid whatever might be most worth seeing and allowed a view 
of summer arbors and trees only, and near which a string of people 
were running in eager haste to catch a glimpse of the passing 
wonder. 

I need not say that the road was lined with people, most of 
whom stared upon us with open mouths, among whom the officious 
police made a show of severity by striking the ground with their 
whips and crying out in angry hoots. I think both parties well 
understood how far they could venture. Whether it was owing to 
the robes of the Chinese making them appear tall or to their actual 
height, the men among the crowd to-day seemed to me to be taller 
than at the south of China or even with us in America. This was 
particularly observable in the dense groups collected near the 
lodgings of Kweiliang, the Kiahing sz, 3% gy =, a monastery 
where he had appointed the interview, among whom were, of 
course, a large proportion of officials and their attendants. 

It was a relief to dismount from the heat and dust and go 
into the shady corridors of this building. Kweiliang and 
Hwashana were standing at the door to meet us and seemed to 
be in better spirits than when we last saw them at Shanghai. 
They took us into a small apartment where they and the Judge 
with ourselves were the only persons seated; the number in and 
around the room was not less than a hundred, among whom J 
saw my friend of last year, Chang the Viscount, whose ugly face 
had not improved since our discussions about the treaty. Another 
acquaintance, Meh or Mr. Wheat, a member of the Hanlin, was 
also present. 

The interview was opened by a few inquiries respecting their 
health since our last meeting, and the Prime Minister spoke of his 
journey of thirty-six days through Tai-ngan in Shantung and 
thence to Tientsin, many of which were rainy and hot. These 
remarks were abruptly finished by his breaking out, in a tone of 
unusual asperity for the mild old man, to tell us that the English 
had broken their treaty by the late proceedings, and that it was 
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now null, and they must bear the blame, for they had begun the 
conflict at the Peiho’s mouth. The Imperial Government had the 
same right as other nations to stop up or leave open the mouths of 
its rivers, and there was no insult to the English by doing so at 
Taku. The way to Peking was still open by means of Pehtang 
where preparations had been made for receiving the foreign 
Ministers, so they had no cause of complaint which they would 
have had if no ingress had been offered. It was a singular 
proceeding on the part of the English Minister to bring a large 
force when he came to exchange the treaty, while, when he came 
to an interview at the conclusion of negotiations at Tientsin last 
year, he brought only one interpreter. Such a course led him 
to doubt his peaceful professions. The Americans brought no 
force to exchange their treaty and thus gave a better proof of their 
friendliness. 

Mr..Ward here referred to the offer he had made the Imperial 
Commissioners of a passage in the ‘ Mississippi,” and when he 
declined it she was left behind, he and his suite coming in one 
frigate. 

Kweiliang. ‘J am well aware of the polite offer, but not 
having His Majesty’s approval of the step, I was unable to accept 
it and obliged to come here by land. The Emperor fully 
appreciates the friendly disposition of the Americans, and their 
presence in his capital is a proof of his kindness. ‘The English 
Minister desired me to stay in Shanghai last year until his return 
or that of his successor, and I did so; but when the latter arrived 
he refused even to have an interview with me. It was different 
with you, and we exchanged visits with mutual courtesies.” 

Mr. Ward then remarked that he wished to conclude his 
business as soon as convenient, and exchange the ratifications 
of the treaty, for the supply of water in the ship was limited and 
one of his suite was ill, adding that they were aware of the 
circumstances of his coming to the capital, and that he had 
conformed to the treaty in the number of his suite. Hereupon 
Judge Sieh said he was pleased that this had been done, and had 
himself felt some anxiety lest we should ask to have one or two 
more in our party than the specified number, for the effect would 
have been to excite suspicion. 

Kweiliang. ‘Before the treaty is exchanged it will be 
necessary to have an audience with His Majesty who desires it to 
evince his friendliness; he will then appoint the day for the 
exchange. We must consult together beforehand upon the 
manner of presentation at Court, and it will be proper for you to 
practice the ceremonies used at an audience before the day 
appointed.” 

Mr. Ward. ‘In reference to an audience with His Majesty, 
I think it is highly important that I see him, not only on account 
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of the respect shown thereby to my country, but the manner of my 
reception will do much to exhibit to the world the policy of the 
Chinese government and enable them to judge whether the 
proceedings of the English are right or not. I wish, too, to honor 
the Emperor, and show him the same respect that I show to the 
President, which I have been instructed to do. In approaching 
him, therefore, I will observe such ceremonies and forms of obeisance 
as he may prescribe, except that I will not kneel nor knock my head 
on the ground before him, for those attitudes are confined with us 
to religion and are not used in coming before the President nor 
before the ruler of any other country. In other respects I will 
accord with Chinese etiquette.” 

It required several interruptions and explanations to make this 
reply fully understood, and in one of his rejoinders Kweiliang styled 
the President a kwoh-wang, PYF, or king, but immediately 
retracted the term on its being pointed out, and used fa-hiwangti, 
KF, or Emperor, the same title he applied to his own sovereign. 
The Judge turned up his nose at this public acknowledgment of the 
entire equality of our ruler with his, but, as if the bad taste of the 
confession had instantly left his mouth, he joined with Hwashana 
in declaring that they regarded and wished to refer to the President 
as an independent sebas/e, an augustus every way equal to their own. 
The word president is an awkward one for Chinese organs. 

Hwashana, whose words, though few, are always to the point, 
said, ‘‘ Our rulers are equal and so are we as their Ministers. Now, 
as we kneel before the Throne, if you do not, we become unequal, 
for you are raised above us.” 

Mr. Ward. “ Not exactly so. I represent a ruler equal in all 
respects to His Majesty, and when I come before him I can do: 
nothing which that ruler would not himself do. You are the officers 
and subjects of the Emperor and must obey his orders if you serve 
him. Moreover, you have signed a treaty in which you have stated 
that nothing shall be required at audiences with the Emperor which 
is degrading to the honor of other countries and which is not done 
at European courts, while, too, in the reply His Majesty sent last 
year to the President, he referred to the ceremony as something 
which cannot be demanded of his representative, and makes it a 
reason for his not coming to Peking. I cannot degrade my country 
by taking such a posture.” 

Hwashana. “I admit that you are not the subject of His 
Majesty, but you are a Minister which is less than the Throne. If 
I was accredited at Washington I would unhesitatingly comply with 
all that should be required of me at an audience.” Kweiliang here 
interposed with the observation that no argument ‘could be drawn 
from the English treaty which was now of no effect; perhaps the 
force of the reference to the mode of audience was inconyeniently 
strong. He was told that the allusion was made merely to show 
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the opinion held last year when he was debating the matter and, 
even if the treaty was now null, it at all events expressed his 
ideas. 

Mr. Ward then urged that, although he was of course inferior 
to the Emperor, yet when he came before him it was as the repre- 
sentative of a ruler who could not come himself, and asked them if 
they would willingly do anything to degrade China or its sovereign 
if they went to America, or even violate the teachings of conscience. 
He admitted that in some European courts Ministers and subjects 
kneel before their own rulers, but when sent as their representatives 
to other countries they never did, and it was never required. He 
further intimated that he had never asked for an audience, and that 
it was not mentioned in the treaty. 

The Judge here again brought up the seventh article of the 
new treaty, having quoted it the day before also, to show that 
stipulations had been made in it that due respect should be paid to 
Chinese officials—a silly subterfuge on his part, for the article has 
reference only to the correspondence between American and native 
dignitaries, and he made no advance by the move. The com- 
missioners brought forward several arguments in explanation of their 
views and made frequent reference to the practice of bowing at 
European courts, especially to the posture taken when the Queen 
bestowed the dignity of knighthood upon her subjects. The 
prostration made before the Pope was explained too ; it was entirely 
a religious ceremony performed by those who were co-religionists, 
and no Envoy even from Romish countries ever kneeled to him. 
Hwashana himself observed that the Pope was a kiaw wang, & =E. 
or religious king, but Sieh immediately disclaimed the comparison 
of his Emperor and the Pope, and his superior then inquired what 
Mr. Ward would do at an audience—a practical question very 
characteristic of Hwa. 

To this he replied that, as he was desirous of showing great 
respect to the Emperor, he would do whatever he would before any 
European sovereign; he would stand during the audience, covered 
or uncovered as His Majesty pleased, though the latter indicated 
more respect, bow as low as he desires, not sit unless he was asked, 
and never turn his face from him ; ‘‘ but those rites,” he concluded, 
“which are reserved for religion, I cannot observe. Would you 
yourselves render religious worship to the President ?” 

Kweiliang here took up the word and said, “If I was in the 
United States, I would offer incense before the President if required 
to do so, or sacrifice; and’ on the same principle you ought to 
conform to the usages at our Court. The Envoys from Burmah, 
Lewchew, Corea, Annam and Siam, and other tributary states, 
kneel thrice and knock the head nine times, but they are inferior ; 
a nation is equal and need kneel only once and knock the head 
thrice.” ’ 
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This last singular test of equality was brought in so oddly that 
1 could not tell whether it was intended as their ultimatum, and 
they never brought it up again. I think it was merely a feeler. 
However, they were told that it was just as easy to kneel a hundred 
times as once, and the refusal to kneel indicated no want of respect 
to His Majesty, while, too, the true test of the degree of respect 
was in that the forms of homage were voluntary, and not compulsory. 
“You know well enough,” added Mr. Ward, “that I have always 
treated the high officers of His Majesty with all the respect I could, 
and if such are your views respecting the nature of the ceremony it 
is better for me not to see him, important as it is for the position of 
both our countries, rather than by so doing according to my own 
usages to have it construed into disrespect.” 

The Judge then earnestly spoke up, “If we don’t prostrate 
ourselves before the Emperor we treat him disrespectfully ; it is that 
or nothing in our view, and is precisely the same sort of reverence 
which we pay the gods.” But Kweiliang seemed to think this was 
going too far, for he wished the discussion to be suspended and each 
party to reflect on what had been said until the next interview, 
as by that time some mode of arranging conditions might be thought 
of. His manner was somewhat harsh, and he evidently was quite 
unprepared for so decided a rebuff to what he thought perhaps we 
would gladly accept as a high favor. 

The real nature of the /ofaw was never more fully stated’ than 
it had been this day, and my previous notions respecting it were 
confirmed that every Chinese officer regarded the ceremony as a 
religious one. What then becomes of the quibble of the Jesuits 
who declared it was merely a form, and on whose dictum the Dutch 
Minister Titsingh performed it scores of times when he went to 
Peking in 1796? There really is not the least difference between 
the reverence paid the Pope and the Emperor, and both demand it 
on the same grounds—that they are the vicegerents of Heaven and 
sitting in the seat of God claim to be gods. After what these. 
Chinese functionaries said to-day, no Christian man should ever 
discuss the question whether he can perform the kotau—it would be 
an idolatrous act. 

While this conversation was going on, the crowd around us 
gradually drew nearer to listen until the small room was well filled. 
Some of the persons even with opaque white buttons had taken off 
their hats and sat at side tables—a freedom which I could best 
account for by supposing that they were members of the Household 
or Boards who wished to see the foreigners and hear the remarks 
incognito. 

We were invited into another room where a collation was 
spread for the seven interlocutors, Sieh taking the head, and his 
superiors sitting below Mr. Ward. The table was covered with a 
chintz glazed cloth, and knives, silver forks and spoons, with 
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napkins and wine-glasses, were prepared, as well as chopsticks. 
These articles had doubtless been procured in Shanghai, they 
expecting to have much use for them. The dishes were delicately 
cooked and neatly served up in a service of white with five blue 
dragons, a pattern as pretty as it was new. The Judge got rather 
free in some of his remarks after drinking four or five glasses of 
samshoo and intimated that China was quite able to take care of 
herself against all her enemies. The unexpected victory at Taku 
had elated him, as he doubtless is better aware than his superiors 
of the arrogant way in which foreigners usually talk of their 
superiority. None of the others have even referred to the battle 
except as connected with politics, and this impertinence, therefore, 
could only be deemed personal in Sieh, but meant nothing even in 
him. We probably noticed the remark more after the discussion 
we had just had than we would at another time; and the previous 
standing of Sieh gives importance to his words as indicating policy. 

While at dinner Mr. Ward asked for four or five horses to be 
sent to the Legation that the gentlemen in his suite might ride 
about the city, but Kweiliang said that etiquette required us to 
wait until we had seen the Emperor and exchanged the treaty, when 
he would be happy to show us everything of interest. This was 
taken as the final answer, but I should have been inclined to argue 
the point a little, for it really confines us in the house until the 
issue of a discussion which may not be agreeable, and thus we shall 
run some risk of not seeing anything. However, the notions of the 
Chinese respecting an embassy are that it should disregard such 
trifles and, above all, not trouble itself with the peddling pettinesses 
of trade, more especially in our case, whose every want was daily 
supplied by Imperial bounty. We must in the first place pay our 
respects to the Master of the capital, and then there would be time 
enough to see its magnificence. My knowledge of this people and 
the Minister’s tone lead me to believe that he never thought there 
was anything irksome in placing us in this half duress, but from 
what Sieh said yesterday about intercourse with the Russians I am 
sure that the officials dread our seeing them and mean, if possible, 
to prevent it. However, we could not find their quarters without 
native aid. 

We returned to our quarters pretty well exhausted with the 
heat and dust, and Mr. Ward more fatigued than the rest of us. 
The contrast on this hot day between our close-fitting woollen 
dresses and the flowing silk robes of the Chinese was more apparent 
and in favor of the latter, who were cool and free while we were hot 
and constrained. 

The report we brought back was received by our company 
according to the different temperaments of the gentlemen, but on 
the whole with dissatisfaction. JI am inclined to think we shall 
be able to’ come to an understanding and see the Emperor and 
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exchange the treaty, but the evil genius of the convention is Judge 
Sieh, whose conceit and ignorance are difficult to overcome. Ateh 
tells me that he learns from Mau and others who are about the 
door as our guardians that the Emperor has expressed his desire to 
see the Americans for whom he is partial, but Sieh has told him 
that the English kneel before the Queen and that we will do so too 
if held off awhile on that ground. Mau was told that no Western 
Court requires Ministers from other Courts to kneel at an audience 
with its sovereign. Yesterday Mr. Martin and I made application 
to these custodians for a map of Peking, and Ateh tells me that 
their dismay and apprehension at this request was something so 
ludicrous and unexpected, and withal so serious, that he was unable 
to account for it. He went on a walk this afternoon, but was soon 
turned back by his companions, and, as we find it disagreeable to 
walk abroad and there seems to be some dislike of the Canton 
servants we have, and their patois is unintelligible here, Mr. Ward 
has told them not to go out of the house. To those who have just 
come to the country this condition of things—half imprisoned in a 
large city—suggests unpleasant results. I think from what I have 
seen to-day that, unless we could get behind some of the walls into 
the houses and gardens, one walk through these dusty lanes would 
suffice. There is no thrift, no industry, no pavement, no trade in 
this region of the city. The Chinese live in the New City about 
three miles off. 

August I1st.—The temperature here is delicious, and the trees 
in our yard are the resort of a few jays, crows and sparrows. From 
the roof we can sec only a short distance in any direction ; the 
numerous high trees conceal the houses and give a rural aspect to 
the city. The eastern wall is not far off, and the towers over the 
two gates are conspicuous objects; no soldiers or guns could be 
discerned. The only hill to be seen in the city lay west of us; on 
it are two buildings resembling the five-story tower on the north of 
Canton. A range of hills west of the city suggested the futile wish 
to take a ramble over them. No pagoda or flagstaffs are to be seen, 
and Peking differs further from other Chinese cities in the expanse 
of its tiled roofs, though as elsewhere, we saw no chimneys. The 
locust (Sophora) trees now in flower are fine specimens, many of 
them over one hundred feet high. This part of the city seems to 
to be neglected and occupied chiefly by dwellings. 

Kweiliang ordered the eight dollars paid the horsemen on 
Saturday as.a gratuity to be returned, and the doorkeepers are told 
to examine all the natives as they go out of the doors, for only two 
or three of our servants remain in the yard at night. The idea 
seems to have got abroad that we have opium in our boxes of stores 
which are piled in my room, but it would be impossible to keep 
up with all the rumors and suspicions of the Chinese. They 
doubtless regard us as very dreadful and dangerous people, after 
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what they have heard of the battle at Taku. Ateh took a long 
ride in a carriage to-day, coming back with a poor opinion of his 
national metropolis. 

August 2nd.—In order to prepare for the visit of Kweiliang 
and Hwashana to-day, the Judge came in about nine o’clock, 
privately as it were, and before we knew of his presence, had set out 
a table in the reception room and arranged seven chairs in the side 
room. We told him that we could attend to this matter ourselves 
and explained what arrangements had been made. He then went 
to the dining room and placed the long table, where we had set out 
plates for most of our company, in two portions, for he said that 
as the commissioners were closely watched in the capital it would 
not do for them to allow more foreigners to sit at table with them 
at our place than they had entertained at their own, but if the 
continuity was broken nothing would be said. ‘Two tables were 
then laid out so that their corners were about two feet apart, where 
servants could easily pass, and with this curious compromise he was 
perfectly satisfied. It is in such things as this that one feels the 
need of more acquaintance with native etiquette, for none of us can 
judge whether there is anything of importance in this freak or 
whether it is simply Sieh’s mode of showing his own consequence. 
However, he knows well enough that our gentlemen will not stand 
while four of us are dining with Kweiliang, and there may be 
grounds for his scruples. 

Before the Prime Minister's arrival, Sieh again, more 
particularly to Mr. Martin, referred to the proceedings of the 
Commodore at Taku, and then stated that the Emperor was desirous 
to do honor to the American representative and through him to his 
country. So extremely private was this speech made that for all 
the world I could liken it to nothing so much as the dose of salts 
which a surgeon gives a patient before attempting a serious 
operation ; he seemed to wish to fit us for the propositions to be 
made respecting the great rite. Kweiliang and Hwashana came 
about eleven o’clock, and the Judge a few minutes after them 
(he having, I suppose, gone down to the next corner to get into his 
vehicle), all of them sitting in carriages just like those we rode in, 
except that the chief man’s was a little larger, quite clean, and had 
its axletree behind the body. There was no music nor escort of 
military—nothing to give éclat to the first man in the Empire 
visiting a few Americans in the capital, but all was as simple and 
plain as a republican Samuel Adams could have wished. I was not 
prepared for such an absence of show. The entire suite did not 
exceed thirty men. 

The gentlemen of our party stood in their uniforms within the 
door, and both of the commissioners seemed pleased at the 
compliment ; but only four of our number were at the conference. 
The large silk United States flag was suspended behind the party 
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in the reception room. As we faced the door, I sat on the extreme 
right, next was Hwashana, then Mr. Ward, Kweiliang, Sieh and 
W. Ward, Mr. Martin sitting in front for convenience. The 
Chinese attendants stood around and two orderlies were at the door, 
but when these high officials got out of their carriages there was no 
bowing of the crowd nor any particular token of respect paid to 
them. The comparison of this people with the Japanese and 
Burmans in this respect much elevates our opinion of their notions 
of self-respect. 

The discussion of the /a-li Je #9, or great rite, was reopened. 
Kweiliang assured Mr. Ward that the Emperor would deem himself 
to have been greatly wanting in respect to the United States if he 
did not see the representative on his visit—his first visit to his 
capital, and, as he was a Plenipotentiary, his full powers would 
doubtless enable him to comply with a mere ceremony. This 
argument was evidently intended for a close one, and he was told 
that no powers would be full enough to enable him to alter the 
usages and laws of his country, while the old assurances that no 
disrespect was intend were repeated. The facts that at 
Shanghai nothing was said of having an audience, that our treaty 
said nothing about it, and that it had not been requested, were all 
brought up. If the English Minister had been presented the 
American would then have the right to ask it; the Russian had 
not been presented, but his treaty had been exchanged, and 
now the American only claimed a right when he asked to have his 
exchanged also. He had come to Peking by the invitation of the 
commissioners, had trusted in the good faith of the Chinese, 
brought no troops, and wished only to get through his business 
and return. 

Kweiliang replied to these various points as they were 
presented in a manner that evinced his desire to bring about the 
audience. The article in the English treaty was read over as 
showing his ideas on that point of ceremony last year, but he did 
not relish the reference and said that was an invalid document 
now. The Judge here urged the ceremony of kneeling as used 
by Englishmen to their Queen as one we might consent to, and 
said that the four Ministers at Shanghai or Tientsin had last year 
agreed upon the ceremony at an audience. He was told that he 
was totally mistaken, for Mr. Reed had never agreed to’ any 
obeisance. It seems plain to us all that Sieh has staked his 
position on his assurances that Ministers do kneel at western courts, 
and told his Master that we will. I wonder he does not refer to 
what Lord Amherst agreed to do, for that would be more to his 
purpose. 

Kweiliang wished to have Mr. Ward make him a communica- 
tion stating what he would do at an audience, for this would put 
him and’ Hwashana in a right position with their Sovereign: He 
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was told that this was useless, for he could report what had been 
said, and then was asked by Mr. Ward if he could leave the city on 
his return by the 11th and finish all his business by that date. 
Kweiliang seemed to hesitate at making this promise, wishing 
first to obtain a definite answer about the audience, but when told 
that unless it was stated that the Legation could have its escort by 
that day, the Minister would regard himself as a prisoner, or in 
duress, and decline any further intercourse, he made the promise 
that the escort would then be furnished. I do not suppose that 
his hesitation arose from any other cause than the fear that 
something might arise to prevent the completion of all he wished 
to do before that day, but some of our party were uneasy. The 
commissioners disclaimed everything like restraint, and said 
we should know by the 4th when the treaty was to be exchanged 
and, if possible, that we should leave on the 11th. They said 
that we had exhibited our trust in them by coming with a small 
party to their capital, and Sieh here very justly added that the 
different conduct of the English and French arose from their 
suspicion. It is really a difficult path to walk, and, in dealing 
with a pagan people, to know how far to trust their promises, 
but in this case, what vast advantages would have accrued to all 
parties if Bruce and Bourboulon fad trusted them and come to 
Peking. 

Mr. Ward then agreed to address them the communication 
respecting the form he was willing to observe, and they could 
report, from what they had seen him do there, the degree of 
reverence his bow was worth, for the Emperor, after all, must be 
the final judge of what his position and dignity required. However, 
he begged them to partake of a few refreshments, during which 
he would prepare the paper to be submitted to them. As soon as 
we were seated according to the previous arrangement and had 
taken a glass of wine around, Mr. Ward begged to be excused and 
proposed to have Mr. Aitchison sit and talk with them during his 
absence, but they adhered to their stipulation and said it would 
not do. We had been talking so long that all were quite hungry, 
and Hwashana smacked his lips at the champagne. The paper 
drawn up was not ready to present to them in Chinese until they 
had returned to the reception room. It began by stating that 
Mr. Ward deeply regretted that the observances required of him 
at an audience with the Emperor were such as he could not comply 
with, for he could not kneel or make the kotau. If His Majesty 
granted an audience without requiring these formalities, the 
United States would regard it as an evidence of his friendship and 
he himself as a most distinguished honor. ‘I would enter the 
presence of His Majesty with head uncovered and bowing low; I 
would stand and not sit; I would not speak unless addressed and 
retire by walking backwards, never turning my back until out of 
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his presence. No American Minister has ever kneeled or made the 
kotau before any sovereign, and would be repudiated by his 
government if he should do so; no American ever performs either 
before his own ruler. I am anxious to manifest the utmost respect 
for His Majesty in every form consistent with the obligations I owe 
to my own government.”’ 

This was objected to as being too minute, and they said 
they could not present it. The phrase for “bow,” 3% §p, 
was objected to by itself as too much savering of equality, 
and the Judge wrote as a substitute ‘“‘on coming into His 
Majesty’s presence I will bend the body and slightly crook 
the right knee still standing.” This was to read instead 
of “I would enter the presence of His Majesty with head 
uncovered and bowing low; I would stand and not sit.” The 
alteration was declined, for, although a low bow or courtesy might 
involve some bending of the knee in doing it, the Chinese 
expression is one almost equivalent to kneeling and might 
afterwards easily be made to involve that. His desire to bring 
to pass some compromise was apparent, but the others said it was 
useless, and at last ended the conference with the observation, 
‘We cannot come to any agreement, and we must report to His 
Majesty that the customs of the two countries are so unlike that 
no audience can take place.” 

The interview had already lasted five hours, during which the 
Chinese showed more wish for the audience to take place than we 
did. It would be a strong argument on their side in future 
difficulties with the English, and it is better perhaps for an American 
Minister to have the discussion than any other, for it is really a 
minor matter in our case whether it takes place or not, as we have 
no right to demand it as either of the other treaty Powers would. 
Kweiliang was in better spirits than on Saturday and became 
animated during a part of the time, though he must have gone away 
disappointed at last. When he left the officers arranged themselves 
in a line near the door and thus saluted him and Hwashana 
out. 

August 3rd.—To-day has passed very quietly and we now look 
for the notification as to the time for exchanging the treaty, which 
has not yet received the Emperor’s seal, for he never signs anything. 
I have been trying to learn something respecting Hienfung, but the 
people here seem to know little of him and are seldom gratified with 
a sight of him. He is twenty-nine years old and has one son who 
can succeed him. The Judge says he constantly attends to business 
and meets his Ministers daily. He himself has been in familiar 
conference with him many times since his arrival at Peking, and has 
found him desirous of learning about foreign countries (it is high 
time he did know a little more of their condition), and he hints to 
us the great desire His Majesty has to see the Americans, 
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The thoroughly contemptible way this government acts in some 
cases has been shown in the degradation of one of the officials 
appointed to oversee us because he allowed some of our Canton 
servants to go abroad a few days ago ; the punishment is to serve as 
atwarning to the others to keep a sharper lookout. Some of our 
party have gone a few rods away from the house accompanied by 
one or two of our custodians and followed by a large crowd, but 
there is nothing to see in this region of the city, and they have 
returned. We are supplied with everything we need in the way of 
provisions—mutton, beef, and plenty of spring chickens, with a dozen 
sorts of fruit,—peaches, apples, plums, melons, pears and grapes, of 
each one or two kinds, and ice in large, clear lumps. The water is 
not altogether wholesome, though limpid, and most of our number 
have been more or less affected with bowel complaints. Dr. Sandford 
who reached the city almost unable to stand has been worse since 
his arrival, and to-day Mr. Aitchison complains. The abundant 
use of iced water seems to be generally injurious, partly from the 
cold neutralizing the powers and tone of the stomach, as well as 
from the mineral properties of the water itself. A little wine or 
brandy in it corrects all bad effects. Charcoal and fossil coal are 
both used for cooking. The latter is better for culinary purposes 
than that found about Shanghai and Canton markets, and partakes 
more of the bituminous than the anthracite. I was told it came 
from the west and north of the city in the ranges of hills within the 
province. 


Three envelopes came to the Minister this evening from the 


: Russian Legation, which had been retained six days by the Chinese, 


but not opened. They related to a messenger, the Circassian prince 


‘Didashkalian, who would take letters for him to Commodore Tattnall 


and would be detained four days. They also intimated that, as it 
was the Chinese custom to keep foreign legations in their hotel until 
their chiefs had seen the Emperor, they would not disturb us by 
attempts to visit us until that ceremony was over. One of the 
letters from General Ignatieff intimated that if we attempted to go 
abroad we should be stopped by soldiers placed in our vicinity, an 
unpleasant piece of information indeed, if it is really so in just that 
sense. The Chinese may regard us as having no defined position 
here until the exchange of the treaty has given us the rights of that 
compact, and therefore particularly wish to restrain us from the 
collusion with the Russians which they dread. ‘The Russians have 
protested strongly to the Chinese against this procedure, and perhaps 
the reception of their letters may be regarded as a favorable 
symptom in the views of our hosts, though we can’t be sure where 
our reply was taken to. It was, however, a gratification to all to 
learn at last that the silence of the Russians was not owing at all to 
themselves. 
14 
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August 4th.—Instead of the reply from Kweiliang, Judge Sieh 
came about noon, his countenance indicating more than usual self- 
confidence. He is a thorough Chinese, and the cleverness he has 
is framed in so much conceit of his own knowledge and ability to 
manage foreigners that the mixture is difficult to understand. 
Perhaps the remembrance of the day when, at Shanghai, the United 
States Consul Murphy knocked in the door of his yamun because he 
was not there quite to the minute to receive him may stimulate him 
to certain courses of conduct in reference to the reception of the 
United States Envoy in Peking. On taking his seat, Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Martin and myself being present, he said that some matters 
must be arranged before the treaty was exchanged. The Emperor 
was friendly to the Americans and wished to see them, and he had 
told him much about them since his arrival in the capital—in fact, 
he had come up because of his long acquaintance with foreigners 
at. Shanghai which had given him the greatest facility in 
settling difficult points, as I must be well aware of who knew all 
about the long contested case of the ‘“‘ Mermaid” settled last 
October. 

He had a plan therefore to propose respecting the audience, 
though at the meeting on Tuesday it had been disposed of. I here 
remarked that it could not be re-opened by us; a proposition must 
now come from the commissioners. He after a while agreed to 
this, and the purport of this letter was considered very fully, and 
the form of the reply, Sieh talking as if he had no doubt respecting 
the success of the scheme. He drew up the form of Kweiliang’s 
letter as follows :—‘ As Y. E. has been charged with a letter from 
the President and has now come to Peking to deliver it to His 
Majesty and to exchange the treaty, it is necessary for us to consult 
respecting the mode of seeing the Emperor at an audience before- 
hand ; and we now request Y. E. to reply stating the ceremony. 
This we shall then memorialize, and on receiving a rescript inform 
Y. E. as to what further action is to be taken.” 

There was no objection to this document in any view, and a 
reply from Mr. Ward was made out for him to take back with him. 
Tt ran in the following style :—“ Y. E. having desired me to state 
with what ceremony I would present the letter from the President, 
when I delivered it to His Majesty at an audience, I can only state 
that I would regard such a privilege as a most distinguished mark 
of His Majesty’s friendship for my country, and would render him 
every mark of respect and deference which I render to the President, 
without either addition or diminution.” 

The expression 4@ 38 Ya%, “without either addition or dim- 
inution,” was altered in the reply by Sieh himself from the phrase 
Hf Jt. “which will be enough,” in order to define the matter more 
clearly. It showed more plainly than anything else that he had 
no doubt of the audience. 
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He then developed his plan, or the scheme he had been sent 
to propound, for we could not decide who was at the bottom of it. 
The Minister was to come into Court, bearing the letter (or his 
Secretary for him), and approach the Throne, bowing as low as he 
had shown the commissioners he would, when two chamberlains 
would come up to him and say, “don’t kneel,” raising him up at 
the same time, or pretending to do so. He would then take the 
letter and deposit it on the table (covered with long curtains) 
standing between him and Majesty, from whence an officer would 
take it and, kneeling, hand it to Hienfung himself. The cunning 
design of this table with an apron on it was to hide the republican 
knees of the Envoy from the Emperor, who might think he went 
to the ground if he liked. The other three present were then to 
go through the same make-believe kneeling, and all were to back 
out of the Presence. The childish composition between worship 
and ceremony, whereby the Emperor was saved in his own eyes 
from allowing a representative from another state to come into 
his presence and not worship him as the Son of Heaven, seemed 
to us one of the best. exhibitions of the conflict going on in the 
Imperial councils between pride and necessity, haughty assumption 
and conscious weakness, that we could have asked for. It seemed 
silly to us, but to Chinese supremacy it is a serious matter, and 
this only shows the more conclusively how important in its political 
bearings the Court now regards the proposed reception of the 
United States Envoy. Otherwise the high officers would never 
have re-opened the discussion after what was said on Tuesday. 

At sunset Master Hu came running in to tell Aitchison that 
some Russians were at the door, but the doorkeeper refused them 
entrance. I went out with Aitchison to see them, but they had 
gone, and the pan-chai, or custodians, stoutly asserted that no 
Russians had been there, though their confusion gave the lie to 
this. Others acknowledged that two foreigners had come, but we 
could make nothing out of the statements. The next morning 
Ateh got this explanation in Chinese :— 

“Last night a foreigner on horseback came to the door, whom 
Chun lauye inquired of personally, and ascertained that he was 
a Russian who had that day been sent by the Li-fan-yuen in charge 
of a military officer back to their country; late in the day they 
had not yet started and, after eating supper, they had declared 
that as they could not leave the city they would go to the northern 
establishment of the Russians. The officer in charge went to 
report this, and his convoy, in going to the other house, lost their 
way and came to the door of the American Legation.” One was 
in a carriage and one on horseback, but Hu says neither of them 
spoke Chinese, which was rather against the notion of some of our 
party that it was an attempt of Ignatieff to send a letter directly 
to us, for he would certainly have sent an interpreter. The 
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incident, in our secluded position, has assumed more importance 
probably than it deserves, and the Chinese account may be 
partly true. 

While the Judge was in to-day I asked him if any soldiers 
were stationed to guard us, but he indignantly denied it, explaining 
the necessity of their taking precautions respecting us after the © 
excitement caused by the battle of the 25th of June. ‘Pray, 
what do you suppose we have to fear from twenty Americans going 
about the streets?” asked he, “but the crowd would be great and 
might be troublesome.” Something was said about our servants, 
and especially the Cantonese, when he broke out in a most 
vindictive expression against the latter, declaring that they must 
be kept in, for they were a turbulent set who would make trouble. 
He had a satisfaction always in restraining the miscreants, and 
never executed any criminals with the satisfaction he did those 
from Kwangtung. They were not worth our consideration for a 
moment, and we ought not to ask favors for them. I never saw 
such an outburst of the dislike entertained by the northern Chinese 
against the Cantonese before; it was a compliment to the fear felt 
for them, too, arising doubtless from the Nanking insurgents. 

August Sth—Our expectations of a speedy release had 
naturally been quite high since last evening, for in addition to the 
statement that the audience was to be on Monday next, our 
doorkeepers had said that a banquet and theatricals were making 
ready against the 11th. The turn in affairs was therefore more 
unexpected, when about two P.M., instead of the dispatch from 
Kweiliang according to the draft of yesterday, Sieh himself 
returned, looking dispirited and weary. He said he had just 
returned from Yuen-ming-yuen to ascertain finally whether the 
American Minister will not bow so low as to touch the knee, 
or the ends of his fingers to the ground, when he will be instantly 
raised up. ‘This itself is a great condescension in comparison 
to the rite demanded of other Envoys and, as our going away 
without seeing the Emperor will be derogatory to both, especially to 
China, he is himself afraid it will irritate the President, and for 
these reasons we had better do as much as this. ‘It is only three 
inches more,” said he, ‘“‘and what does that signify to make so 
much discussion ?” 

We went.over much of the same arguments, during which the 
Judge had the effrontery to pervert what was said before about the 
accolade, but I was disposed to excuse him in his present 
disappointment, as he has evidently got himself intoadilemma. He 
wished to know what Mr. Ward had stated to the Governor-General 
and then asked, on learning it, how he expected to deliver the 
President’s letter in the capital itself if he did not give it to 
the Emperor. Would not that be both undignified and an- 
indignity ? The previous reasons were repeated, but he does not 
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see how we can regard it as so unimportant. He says the drafts 
taken away yesterday expressed everything necessary, but he and 
the commissioners were outvoted—the Envoy must touch the 
ground. It is a precedent to this Court, and I don’t wonder at the 
importance placed upon it by the courtiers, but Mau at the door 
says the Emperor desires the audience, for countries have different 
customs and each one may follow its own. Amid all these rumors 
we must choose. 

It is not easy to follow all the dodges of this man, but I can 
understand his meaning when he said that it is a great deal easier 
to arrange things in the provinces than in the capital, and then 
made the application, ‘Mr. Ward can represent the ceremony he 
goes through just as he pleases to the President.” He was told that 
might do, for it was done in China, but we had no such manner of 
conduct. He left after two hours wearied and disappointed, saying 
that he did not expect Mr. Ward would consent, but he had been 
ordered to ask him, and, furthermore, that he did not know when 
the treaty would be exchanged. I regard the question of an 
audience as finally settled in the negative. 

In the evening a dispatch came from Kweiliang more curt and 
spirited than we expected. It referred to the long-continued 
discussion respecting the ceremony of audience, and then asked, that, 
as Mr. Ward refused to see the Emperor, what he had come to 
Peking for; and, “as the treaty must be exchanged somewhere, 
where can it be done?” The writer’s reasoning on the subject is, 
that, as an audience is necessarily involved in the visit of an Envoy 
to Court or the capital, if he refuses to see the Emperor, then what 
did he come for, as etiquette prevents anybody taking an Emperor’s 
letter in his own capital, and all that state ceremony of course 
precedes the exchange of the treaty? Where, then, can that 
be done ? 

The two points were fully discussed in a temperate reply 
which must show the Chinese that we have not acted without 
reason and authority on our side. Ward is ready to give the 
President’s letter to Kweiliang, honorable as he would have 
esteemed it to have given it to the Emperor, and then to exchange 
the treaty as he had told the Governor-General at Peh-tang, and 
as they had said at Shanghai should be done, in this connection 
quoting the Imperial rescript as given by the former. It was an 
answer these officials could not gainsay, and when we reflect on our 
position among them, and the five days’ argument we have had 
with them, I think they must have been somewhat surprised at our 
obstinacy. It should be stated to their credit that at no time 
during the debate have they ever dropped a word of menace—not 
a hint that we were in a helpless predicament and would consult 
our own safety by complying with the degree of obeisance which 
they proposed. I think a Siamese or a Corean embassy would have 
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been treated very unlike this, but that reference is making too 
much of those nations, who have no scruples like ours. 

August 6th.—The answer to the last letter was expected with 
some solicitude. It came about nine P.M., and was tit for tat. 
As we will not see the Emperor, he will not receive the President’s 
letter, and as soon as his will is known as to the place for 
exchanging the treaty (which by rights ought to be at Shanghai) 
the ceremony can be done. The place must be outside of Peking. 
This reply was polite but curt, indicating some pique at being 
baffled. Perhaps they are thinking of the changes in trade which 
our treaty involves. Altogether, I somewhat pity them, for they 
are in a vortex of alternatives and the vengeance of the English is 
impending over them. The stand which we have made in respect 
to the ceremony will not be lost on them, though yesterday I pitied 
the Judge for his disappointment. One can but think of a dozen 
alternatives offered to them, one of which was to have assented to 
our proposal and then forced us to kneel at the audience. Turks 
or Hindoos would hardly have hesitated at such a solution 
of the argument. 

This evening a smart shower blew in the paper windows in my 
room, but a glazier came with a roll of paper and a dab of paste, 
and they were soon as good as new. ‘These accommodations are 
chilly and dampish this warm weather, and must be uninhabitable 
in winter. I was not allowed to pay for the job, nor are we able to 
pay for anything. Sieh has changed one of the doorkeepers lately, 
perhaps because he showed some inclination to allow shopmen to 
bring their wares to us. Mau, the chief, used to be a chihien of 
one of the metropolitan districts, and has now the rank of a 
pakung. There are about twenty men belonging to the porter’s 
lodge. Three days ago two military men connected with the 
defense of the city came to see Martin to have a talk, but he 
thinks really to see that we were doing nothing worthy of 
suspicion. ‘The contents of our wine boxes excite speculation, 
and such rude customers as we must be supposed able to 
practice sorcery as well as lamas and shamans, and _ therefore 
need to be watched. 

August 7th.—Sunday. Chaplain Wood ipreached to-day from 
1 Thess, 1-5, ‘For our gospel came not unto you in word only, but 
also in power and in the Holy Ghost,” etc. The object of the 
preacher was to show that human systems of religion were insuffi- 
cient to change the human heart, drawing his proofs :from the 
character of the people around us, and thence deducing a forcible 
illustration of the doctrine of the apostle. The day has passed 
very quietly, and I am inclined to think that the uniform practice 
of the Chinese officials in refraining from business on the Sabbath, 
not only here but last year at Tientsin, must arise from a knowledge 
of our observance of the day and a deference to our usage. This 
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morning the matins of the lamas were heard at sunrise, and we 
have not, I think, heard them during the week. We may have our 
lodgings nearer the Russians than we imagine, but Hu says they 
are dwelling nearly a mile off. It is an odd position to be thus 
shut up in a great city like this and not even permitted to look 
through the bars at what is going on around us; as we sit in 
Martin’s room and hear the peddlers, donkey drivers, carmen with 
their barrows and wagons, with children crying and people chaffer- 
ing, one would like to break a window through to see the street 
and its panorama. Aitchison is much worse to-day, and his 
disease has assumed the bloody form; he suffered pain last night, 
he says, as if his bowels were scorching. ‘ What a time and place 
this would be to get ready to die,” he said to me, as he lay on his 
bed in his anguish. He seems to be remarkably low spirited and 
excessively nervous, not desiring that we should longer hold 
evening prayers in his room. Dr. Sandford is now convalescing, 
but his recovery is slow. There were four of our small company 
of sixteen away from table to-day. 

August 8th——The celebration of the autumnal festival of 
ih tsiv, YF. Pk, or commencement of autumn, was so boisterous last 
night as to excite some apprehension in the minds of some of our 
party who were unacquainted with the cause. The gongs, petards, 
crackers and other noise-bearing contrivances kept them awake. 
The division of seasons among the Chinese is far more natural than 
it is in Europe. The contrivance of fastening rattles to pigeons is 
very common here, and the birds themselves seem to enjoy the 
noise they make, for, ever and anon, not flocks only with two or 
three rattlers among them, but single birds will make a circuit 
among the trees. The noise is shrill, something like a top at its 
highest buzz, and to a resident must be a great annoyance. 

The last dispatch from Kweiliang intimated that His Majesty 
intended to let us know where the treaty would be exchanged, and 
propriety seemed to suggest that no acknowledgment of it would be 
better. However, a formal receipt of the letter was drawn up, 
excusing ourselves on that ground (that we awaited the rescript) 
for our delay, but it was deferred till the evening before forwarding, 
for as an apologetic paper it would not spoil by keeping on hand a 
few hours. It had hardly been sealed and addressed when Judge 
Sieh came in to learn the reason of Mr. Ward’s long delay of 
forty-eight hours in answering Kweiliang’s letter. He was 
evidently afraid that they had gone too far in thus summarily 
rejecting the President’s letter, for one of his first remarks was 
that perhaps it would be yet taken if Mr. Ward would make the 
request. He also hinted that if the wish was expressed another 
place than Shanghai might be designated as the point for 
exchanging the ratifications. To both the hint and the request 
we most distinctly replied that we should say nothing about it ; our 
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reply had been delayed but was now ready to send, and if the 
Emperor, after telling the American Minister by the hand of 
Hangfuh that he might come to the capital to exchange the treaty— 
to say nothing of the plain promises of Kweiliang at Shanghai made 
in his (the Judge’s) own hearing that such should be done—now 
eats his own words, the disgrace of such an act must rest wholly on 
him. We had told him that the American government would not 
be offended if its Envoy did not personally present the President’s 
letter to His Majesty, but what it would do if the latter refused to 
take it at all, as Kweiliang had now said, we did not presume to 
say ; the United States was quite able to vindicate itself. 

Sieh said that there was something unsuitable in exchanging 
the treaty at Peking, when we were so set in our ideas of propriety 
that we would not visit the Emperor, except on our own terms of 
etiquette ; and I am not sure that he is not right in that idea. He © 
reiterated the sentiment that the Emperor had desired to do honor 
to the first United States Minister in his capital, and was now 
apprehensive that the President would be displeased at his not 
having done so ; he himself would have been vexed if his Minister 
had not seen the President at Washington. However, no audience 
could now be held, and he wished that before Mr. Ward sent his 
reply he would insert in it an expression of the regret he felt that 
an audience had been impracticable, but that he still entertained 
the greatest respect for His Majesty and that the President had also 
a regard for him and would be much displeased if his Envoy should 
fail to exhibit this respect. As there was no objection to such 
assertions, which were desired evidently to save their own self- 
consequence in the eyes of the Empire, we could oblige these 
officials, and so made out the paper to suit them. If the matter 
was not so serious a one to them and in their opinion did not 
involve the very essence of their monarch’s high position among the 
potentates of the earth, the discussions and plans of the last few 
days would be very childish. 

Sieh assures us to-day that we shall go on Thursday, and that 
both horses and carriages shall be provided for us, and litters for 
the sick, to Tung-chau. He says it will not do to exchange at 
that place, that Shanghai is too far off, and perhaps Peh-tang will 
do. He and his associates have really been thrown into no small 
embarrassment in consequence of our stiff, republican knees ; there. 
is no telling what we might have seen and got if we could have 
gone over those three inches. He says, too, that he urged some of 
those he met at Shanghai (Lay probably) not to take so many ships 
to the North lest trouble arise, and rather prides himself on his 
foresight. If he knew of the defenses at Taku, I think he hardly 
expected the successful resistance there. He is a slippery man, 
though, and can’t be trusted. I think we should have seen the 
dragon’s throne if he had been kept in Shanghai and, in that event, 
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our visit here would have done much more good to this ‘‘sick man” 
who is now trying to hold his sitting on it. 

The intervention of a Sabbath was a good thing for us, and 
the anxiety of the Imperial Commissioners for our answer was 
probably as good a medicine for their minds as we could have 
desired. The American Minister was a good deal perplexed, too, 
as to the position of things, and it was well that his answer had 
not gone in-as soon as it was written. We could not infer from 
Sieh’s good humor as he went away whether the reply of Kweiliang 
would be favorable, for he had left us last Thursday in the highest 
spirits and the issue had been adverse. We must take these men as 
they are, and for the purposes of political education I should like to 
stay here a month longer, and not leave all that tuition in the hands 
of the Russians. Instead of there being any need of the proviso in 
our treaty that the American Envoy to Peking shall not needlessly 
procrastinate his stay, the reverse has turned up, and it is the 
Envoy who wishes to get out of the city. The only point, almost, 
which Mr. Reed regretted as omitted in his treaty was that no 
place was stated where the ratifications should be exchanged ; in 
our present position, and with the views of the Chinese, what 
solution of this dilemma could now be made ? 

Brother Aitchison is worse again to-day ; the prospect of a 
ride over that stone road depresses his spirits in a singular degree. 
The shopkeepers have brought a few furs to us to-day, and if we 
were nearer their stores I am. persuaded our dollars would draw 
stronger, for silver is lodestone here. 

August 9th—The whole day was spent in uncomfortable 
suspense, but about nine P.M. two dispatches were brought. in. 
One was that His Majesty had ordered Kweiliang and Hwashana 
to receive the President’s letter, and they had decided on to-morrow 
to do it and send us the escort the following morning. This 
communication enclosed another to themselves, a rescript reviewing 
the English proceedings and appointing Hangfuh to exchange the 
treaty at Peh-tang ; the Great Seal was immediately to be applied 
to it. The second was a cunning sort of document requesting 
Mr. Ward to consult with Governor-General Ho about the mode 
of carrying out the new commercial regulations so as to have 
only one mode of doing business at all the ports, though it 
acknowledged that the treaty came into effect as soon as it was 
exchanged. On its face this dispatch was a harmless one, but one 
could not help doubting whereto it would tend. What a long 
series of misunderstandings and evils are still to arise out of that 
untoward battle of June 25th! And how are they to be remedied 
and avoided ? 

The reaction on our party after the reception of these two 
letters was not small, and so was the speculation as to the reasons 
which induced the Cabinet to change its decision and take 
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Mr. Buchanan’s letter. Some proposed to go to the delivery with 
the whole company, an orderly carrying the flag before the letter, 
and thus do it all the honor we could; but this required time to 
make the arrangements, as we must start at eleven o’clock, and the 
day must not be lost. It would have been a satisfaction to have 
had some parade on the occasion, but I suppose it cannot be. 
Twenty Americans will not make a large show, however they are 
arranged. At one time it was decided to send a note to Sieh early 
in the morning, stating that the Minister intended to bring the 
letter with his whole suite, but the chance of a refusal prevailed to 
withhold the application. All these deliberations kept us out of 
bed pretty late, and awake a good while after retiring. 

August 10th.—It is time to start to see Kweiliang. The 
carts, or carriages (they are so much like both that one is puzzled) 
are ready at the door, and the same four persons who went to see 
him before are ready likewise, their escort of two blue-buttoned 
officers on horseback, and all the suite of ragged boys to look at us 
start, and noisy drivers with conical caps to go with us. We go by 
the same road as before, hot and dusty as then, but we are sheltered 
from the sun’s heat and can see almost nothing. We reached the 
Kiahing Sz sooner than we had been expected, and our hosts were 
hardly ready. The Minister proceeded through the crowd around 
the door into the courtyard, where he met them, followed by Sieh 
hastily coming out ; W. Ward and I followed him, he bearing the 
letter of the President raised up about to his breast. As soon as 
we all got into the hall Mr. Ward took the letter from his brother 
with all due respect and, holding it as high as his head, handed it 
to Kweiliang who took it in the same manner and delivered it over 
to an attendant to be placed on a table. In the delivery to Tan 
last year, he had placed a table in the middle of the room covered 
with yellow silk, on which the box was laid, but on this occasion a 
table would have been in the way in this small hall. So far as I 
could see, there was no want of respect manifested in any way in 
taking this letter, though of course more parade might have been 
made on both sides ; this, however, is a matter of choice, while a 
want of respect would have been a “ grievance.” 

After being seated Kweiliang expressed his satisfaction at the 
sentiments of Mr. Ward’s last dispatch towards the Emperor, which 
were a transcript of his own towards the President ; he hopes such 
will always exist, and I hope so too. But with this people such 
declarations always mean that we foreigners must agree with the 
Chinese, the President must mind what the Emperor says, and 
those who live on the outskirts of civilization, if they desire to draw 
near to its centre, must not quarrel with the Son of Heaven. Our 
standpoint in estimating such a treaty as this about to be 
exchanged, and that of the Chinese, are so unlike that it is difficult 
to judge its real value in their opinion; they will concede nothing 
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to reason, and regard power as its only function of action after 
signing it. Yet they kept the last treaty pretty well. 

Kweiliang told us that the special commission granted to him 
and Hwashana last year ended with this day’s interview, and their 
seal was to be returned to-morrow to their Sovereign. He says Ho 
at Suchaw will henceforth attend to the details of foreign commerce, 
but I wish something more explicit had been got from them on this 
man’s powers in relation to the treaty. It was, apparently, a relief 
to the old man to tell us once more his bitter feelings against 
Mr. Bruce who had, he was sure, led Mr. Bourboulon into the 
trouble, for the latter was really a good man. There were also 
many good Englishmen, but Mr. Bruce had no reason—he would 
not see him and Hwashana at Shanghai. This ebullition only 
showed the deep feelings of the man, so far as I could see, caused 
more by the slight put upon him in the presence of his countrymen 
at Shanghai than by the unnecessary—or at least hasty—attack on 
the forts. Human nature is the same everywhere, and I could see 
the workings of wounded pride in all this, far more than any deep 
treachery and plan to dishonor the treaties. What a powerful 
argument the hasty attack at Taku has given the party against 
Kweiliang in all their assertions of the vindictive and encroaching 
designs of the barbarians ! 

The answer of the Emperor was to be sent after us to 
Peh-tang, and if it arrived too late it would be forwarded to 
Shanghai. He had great regard for the Americans, so we were 
told; but after a fortnight’s experience I do not put a high 
estimate on it. The whole question of foreign intercourse with the 
Court of Peking is now in a perplexed condition, and I can’t solve 
it satisfactorily. Nor do I see why I should try. I had rather 
leave its progress and results in the hands of God who never can 
want means. 

Our polite escort Tsunghau, who had visited Mr. Ward this 
morning to learn what hour he wished to start, sat with us during 
this interview, and also partook of the collation served in the same 
manner as before. The Minister’s compliment on his courtesy in 
the journey to Peking seemed to please Tsunghau himself, but the 
others restrained their feelings. At table Kweiliang and Hwashana 
unbent themselves and asked several questions about our country. 
The same indifference as to the best interests of the state in the 
coming troubles was exhibited; it is inherent in their education 
and policy, as it is in all pagan statesmen, almost, and can only be 
overcome by an efficient, strong-willed sovereign whose wrath is 
feared. Here it is evident the monarch is the tool of those more 
wilful than himself. The peaches served us to-day were really 
fine, and the whole service of the table creditable. On being asked 
how one of the dishes was prepared, Sieh said, “I’m sure I don’t 
know—do you suppose I’m a cook ?” 
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They accompanied us to our carriages, and we shook hands at 
leaving. About a hundred officers were standing in groups in and 
out of the establishment, whose light, easy robes offered a favorable 
contrast to our warm, close garments on this hot day. There were 
no guards, no music, and no salute; nor were there any arms of 
any kind seen, but everything was decorous, quiet and according to 
the ‘“ Rites,” such as Confucius himself might have approved. 

On returning home and shaking off the dust (which not only 
filled the streets, but brooded over the city as far as we could see 
like a cloud of dense smoke and penetrated everywhere) we found 
that trade had begun quite briskly. Master Pien came in after a 
time to have a chat and get a glass of wine; he and Sieh are our 
evil geniuses, I am convinced, though I should be puzzled for 
proofs. The former says our bill of expenses will be paid when the 
Emperor’s ambassador goes to Washington. 

A letter came from General Ignatieff this evening with numbers 
of the Times to May 18th; the letter was three days old, and 
contained his protest to the Chinese government at his letters being 
detained. He set before them the evil consequences of such useless 
impertinence, and declared how much more for their interests it 
would be for them to treat friendly nations more civilly. They 
care very little for such documents, for nothing less than power, or 
the fear of it, can affect them. 

August 11th.—Notwithstanding all our bustle this morning, 
we did not get away till about seven o’clock, faint and ill-humored 
for want of breakfast. The two invalids were first put in mule 
litters, fine things of their kind and large enough to take the 
mattress and all conveniences inside, and sent ahead. Aitchison 
grows weaker daily, and the apprehension of this ride has disheartened 
him ; he is very sick and weak, though his symptoms are favorable, 
except this nervous irritability which counteracts them. I did not 
know before that the Chinese had such comfortable ambulances for 
their sick. 

Last night and this morning we have been packing up, and 
have got things pretty well arranged. The servants are pleased 
with their gratuities, though some of them say the money will be 
taken from them and they even squeezed for more than they receive. 
Our custodian Mau begged the gift of two bottles of cordial, but 
these doorkeepers (though I suppose obeying their orders) have not 
yndeared themselves to us enough to call for much largesse. 

As we rode out of the city the crowd increased as we approached 
the gate, where we stopped a short time for the escort to arrange. 
The streets through which we drove looked more dilapidated than 
before, and the dust settled on everything—meats, fruit, clothes 
and stalls—greatly increased the dingy hue common to Chinese 
things. The gilding on shop fronts here is attractive, but when 
it fades the aspect is shabby ; the devices for signboards and other 
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modes of attracting customers are numerous and the effect is pleasing. 
Suspending the characters on square bits of cloth by strings, hanging 
wisps of paper, bundles of straw, or blocks of cash, were common. 
Huge awnings were common, covering the stalls of eatables or 
wearables, and large crowds of spectators at this time. Shops for 
the sale of bricks seemed, by the piles at the door, to indicate that 
the article was retailed rather like tiles than wanted by the thousand. 
Carriages on hire and shops where they were mended, with donkeys 
ready saddled, also showed different modes of conveyance from those 
at Canton, while the filthy puddles in the way, brick lamp posts 
with paper lanterns on them, and the piles of rubbish, exhibited the 
dangers in the path of enterprising travelers through these avenues 
of one hundred and more feet wide. One pretty temple to = 3R, 
San-kiai, or Terminalia, covered with green tiles, drew my attention 
from the picturesque grove near the front. But the effect of the 
four portals standing at the crossing of two avenues was better than 
anything else ; erect in the centre of this wide highway, they towered 
above the houses around and made amends, by their stately columns 
and grotesque cornices, for much of the meanness around them. On 
one was the sentence, ‘“ Fairyland is a glorious region”; on 
another, ‘“‘Great benevolence confers happiness.” The others 
I could not see. I had no idea that these portals could be made to 
produce such an imposing effect; and yet they would not bear 
criticism and were tumbling down through neglect. 

On getting out of the gates and suburbs, we mounted horses, 
some of which were larger than I had seen, but as a whole not so 
worthy of note as the mules, a number of which were also provided. 
In going through the city we met an immense coffin borne by 
sixteen bearers, and when a good bit on the way to 'Tung-chau we 
passed a funeral procession of an officer coming from that place. 
The coffin was borne by thirty-two bearers and covered with a silken 
baldachin ; it was preceded by a white cock in a cage and about 
twenty-five official tablets indicating the offices held by the deceased. 
and his family, with a few musicians. The banner to guide the 
spirit was made of strips of paper. 

Amidst the various sights on the highway to such a metropolis, 
one cannot retain .a clear impression of many of them, but the 
singular economy of the wheelbarrows for carrying goods could not 
be overlooked. On this dreadful causeway, worse by far than a 
corduroy in a swamp, carts would jolt goods to pieces ; but in these 
barrows they went smoothly. A donkey was hitched to the wheel, 
one man held up the handles and two at the sides supported the 
load as it rolled over the stones, avoiding the ruts and easily carrying 
a ton’s weight. Some of the loads measured twelve feet across. 
The whole arrangement was a good specimen of Chinese ingenuity. 

The stone, screw-like topes, denoting the tombs of Buddhist 
Priests, situated not far from the Tsz-yun Monastery, where we 
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stopped for refreshment from the heat, were curious as showing the 
prevalence of Indian customs here. I also saw a graveyard with 
brick graves shaped like our own, belonging to Shantung people who 
could not be gathered to the sepulchres of their fathers. The 
memorials of the dead are numerous along the road, but we passed 
none that were recent; the stamp of decline is on them as well ag 
the living, and no one cares to rebuild their tombs. The ruinous 
pavilions erected (not by Kienlung, as Tsung told me when going 
up, but by Yungching) in 1734 suggested similar reflections. I 
rode up to one of these structures and found that the marble slab 
rested on a tortoise of the same material, both of them beautifully 
carved. The inscriptions were in Manchu and Chinese, but the 
uppermost characters were eighteen feet above the ground, too high 
for me to read and learn the meaning. 

Our escort very considerately stopped at a wayside inn at 
Tingfu-chwang where the sick were able to procure cooling drinks. 
The kind attention. of Aitchison’s Peking servant, who this morning 
offered to accompany him to the boat and has constantly walked by 
the litter thus far, has excited the commendation of every one. At 
this inn he begged for a bottle of wine for his mother as all the 
reward he wished. The assiduity of our host at this tavern was 
rewarded by a large consumption of his viands and a corresponding 
pay. His bed-rooms were unlike those in the West, being simply 
raised divans made of brick about twenty inches high, occupying 
about half the room and warmed underneath by braziers; here the 
guests lay along as close as required, and when, as now, the summer 
rendered fires needless they spread their mats. The divans would 
accommodate three, and there were six in as many apartments. 
The kitchen was next to the street (opposite to our usages), and 
you passed through it and a stable yard to reach the parlor, an 
arrangement made for the accommodation of teamsters und others 
who did not wish lodgings, only food and provender. The whole 
establishment gave me a better idea of the common wayside inns of 
northern China than I had derived from Huc’s notices. 

We passed a few camels this time, as well as when going (I 
had expected to see more); also an officer’s wife in a green sedan 
borne by eight bearers, the only one we had yet noticed. The 
crowd increased as we approached Tung-chau, but before entering 
it Tsunghau again stopped at a temple to collect our party and get 
a dish of tea. There was a charity school connected with this temple, 
but we did not learn more than its existence. The prefect of 
Tung-chau was here to salute the embassy and conduct it to the 
boats, dressed in his official embroidery. We all rode horseback to 
them through the bustling streets of the town whose inhabitants 
were all abroad. ‘The headdress of the women, shaped like small 
anvils, imparts a singular appearance to a crowd of twenty or thirty 
of them ; if Habakkuk’s hair was done up this way when the angel 
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carried him to Daniel’s den there was little danger of his slipping 
out of his hand. A great many of them had made themselves as 
ugly as they could by paint and contrasted strongly to their clear 
complexioned fellows by their shocking efforts to beautify them- 
selves. Their thick-soled shoes made them nearly three inches 
taller. 

We reached our boats much fatigued and everyone desired rest 
and clean linen as soon as possible ; but I never before felt more for 
servants, whose duty it was to attend to everybody, know no 
fatigue, desire no rest, and wait on each man first. Our baggage 
came in slowly, and this added to the impatience. The invalids 
seemed no worse than when they started, but Aitchison ought to 
improve ; on the contrary, his strength declines. The boats were 
at length able to work their way through the crowd, and we were 
spared much of the din. To judge by a rough guess some of our 
naval gentlemen estimated that there were about one hundred 
thousand tons of shipping in this river within five miles of 
Tung-chau, and the lines of carts and donkeys, mules and wheel- 
barrows, through which we reached the boats, added to the evidences 
of its great trade. The walls are in a patched condition, but the 
houses look more inhabitable and the shops more thriving than in 
that part of Peking we saw. 

It was a satisfaction to get back to the boats, and to most of 
our number a sort of release from captivity, but I should have been 
glad to have remained in Peking another fortnight, and then we 
should have seen something. New comers to China have no 
patience for the tedium of this government. 

The proceedings of Chinese politicians are usually without 
reference to any principle of policy when foreigners are concerned, 
and their doings at Peking during the few days we have been there 
form no exception to this remark. Why they should come so near 
to granting Mr. Ward an audience as to prepare a draft of a letter 
to be sent him and then advise Sieh to come to the house with all 
the preliminaries of the ceremonies of reception, as he did last 
Friday, appoint the very day and mention the grand theatricals we 
were to have, and after all turn around short and ask him why he 
had come to the capital at all, is. one of the instances of fickleness 
which render dealing with them so doubtful, and furnishes 
melancholy proof of their ignorance of their best interests. It is. 
seldom that an Imperial rescript is countervailed in regard to 
foreigners, but the American Legation was invited to Peking on the 
strength of one and then sent to Peh-tang to do the business for 
which it was invited there—to exchange the treaty. Which course 
of conduct was best had not been previously considered, nor in its 
present dilemma does the Cabinet know what to do. The vacilla- 
tion respecting the reception of the American Minister, and the 
still more manifest hesitation whether the letter he had in charge 
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should be taken, indicate that on questions of this kind the Chinese 
government is wholly at the mercy of a wilful, determined 
foreigner. By receiving the letter, the Cabinet doubtless congratu- 
lates itself on having avoided all the causes of difficulty with the 
American government. 

As soon as we got our baggage on board the boats and 
obtained something to eat from the prefect of the city—a poor 
set-out compared with the profusion furnished when we reached the 
city—Tsung ordered the boats to drop down below the city out of 
the noise. The population thronged to the landing to see us go to 
the boats, the path lying for a few rods along a raised way across 
the mud banks now quite bare from the fall in the river, and this 
path was guarded each side by a crowd of gazers perfectly satisfied 
with looking at us pass and repass, as they themselves were ankle 
deep in the soft ooze. Thousands upon thousands clustered along 
the banks until twilight shut out the sight. The thoughts came 
strongly across me of the awful misery which may be in store for 
these poor people before another twelvemonth in consequence of the 
hasty attack of June 25th, and the responsibility attaching to those 
who deem it so light a thing to resort to hostilities to settle every 
question. These thoughts were mingled with surprise at seeing 
the dense packing of the boats through which our large one was 
slowly pushing its way; at no time was it over two feet from the 
others and often three or four inches were all that could be spared 
to allow us to pass. An entire line of small boats, large as tanka 
boats, was drawn far up the bank and outside of them the channel 
was kept open, while on the opposite bank grain and other junks 
lay as close as possible. The river was not more than two hundred 
feet in width and the water seemed as surcharged with mud as at 
Taku. The boatmen were all abroad, for the bright moon lighted 
and enlivened the singular scene. Alas! that all in that survey 
should be still ignorant of the Savior and that the only thing, 
almost, they generally know of foreigners should be that they bring 

_opium and are savage soldiers. 

August 12th—The contrast between the gliding down this 
river as we are now doing and the dusty, jolting, confined and hot ~ 
riding of yesterday is as great as can well be imagined, and not less 
agreeable than apparent. How much more interest we take in what 
immediately concerns ourselves than in those questions of wider 
import which are more really worth our knowing is often a source 
of regret to myself; but, confined as we are in the boats and 
surrounded by ignorant boatmen, one here must jot down only what 
he sees. There was some difficulty between the escort and our 
boatmen at starting, arising from want of money ; the captains of 
two of them refused to go unless they received something, and mine 
was so sturdy in his opinion that he and his two sons were marched 
off to the prefect’s to be taught how to behave to their betters. 
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The boat started off about seven o’clock, leaving them on shore, 
and we went down stream with the others; but Mrs. Captain had 
other designs, and soon we were on a bank from which all the 
efforts of her crew only served to show they meant not to dislodge 
it. After two hours of the most earnest efforts, when the other 
boats were far beyond sight, it was plain that some more help was 
needed ; she took a dollar to hire some boatmen near to give ours 
a lift, but had the impudence before our faces to offer them only 
five hundred cash keeping the other half. This was too barefaced 
and, taking it from her, we hired a dozen men who soon floated the 
craft, only to have it stranded again in a few minutes. 

Her husband shortly after came aboard with his youngest son, 
and we then went along smoothly enough. He had obtained 
money, and I paid him a douceur of fifteen dollars, but the old 
miser let his men touch only half of it. He is only half manned, 
and when the boat touches ground the crew is not strong enough 
readily to float it. In consequence of the detention we did not 
overtake the other boats till three o’clock in the morning, but Li 
kept in company with us all the time, perhaps to see that we were 
not left altogether. It was pleasant now and then to hear this 
man’s hearty laugh, and his flow of spirits never forsook him ; 
such a temperament as his is worth more than heaps of gold. 

August 13th.—The boats unmoored this morning at four 
o'clock, so that our men had only an hout’s sleep, but they turned 
to with goodwill and ere long contrived to put us on a bank again. 
This was soon cleared and we went on, overtaking the others, and 
floated on rapidly with them till evening, when two more 
sandbanks were attempted and scaled, but the effort detained 
us so that we did not reach the others till midnight. Our 
steersman was a blundering cock-eyed fellow and ran us on these 
shelves from carelessness, but his comrades took it all in good 
part and were overboard in a minute, pushing, screaming and 
floundering till their craft was off. This lingering on our part 
was pleasant enough for me, but those in the head boats grew 
impatient, and Mr. Ward had some idea of sending back for us. 
Iwas much amused at the nonchalance of the boatmen amidst 
all their hard work, nor did they scold the careless steersman half 
enough for his good. 

Since we came up the river the crops of millet and hemp have 
rapidly advanced, and the farmers are now beginning to strip the 
lower leaves off the tall millet for fodder for cattle ; this stately 
grass looks much taller now that the leaves are gone from the 
lower six feet of the stalk. I had the curiosity to count the 
grains in one of the heads of millet, and found there were one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three kernels, and some would 
probably reach two thousand five hundred; it is well called 
millet from mille, a thousand. We have had the grain boiled for 
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breakfast during the past week; it is cooked like hominy and might 
serve as a poor substitute for that. The stalks of the tall millet 
serve for fuel. The principal implement of the farmers here is a 
hoe of large size, made with a goose neck so long and crooked that 
it can be used backward as well as forward; in this soft soil it 
seems to be all they want. The traffic on the river indicated 
profound peace, and I heard nothing of pirates or dacoits. Small 
boats were seen in abundance along the whole course and in their 
conduct seemed to prove that they had no fear of robbers, though 
I suppose this river is no better than others. The spectators 
going down are far less in number than when we went up. One 
sight, | am sure, would do for me. 

August 14th.—When we stopped last night it was far too 
late to inquire about Aitchison, and I was pained to hear this 
morning that he was decidedly worse and weaker. Dr. Sandford 
who has my couch is growing stronger and comes to table. After 
breakfast 1 was able to go aboard the boat and was painfully 
struck with Aitchison’s sunken face, his ghastly eye and parched 
lips. He is sure he will die, and that is likely to prove one of the 
means of the accomplishment of the fear. I remained with him 
till we nearly reached Pehtsang, for he is so nervous that he needs 
constant attention, calls for drink and likes to keep his hands 
feeling ice. Last evening he covered himself in half a dozen 
blankets, and when he was perspiring opened his bosom and 
poured a tumbler of water over himself to get breath. He is 
wandering to-day, and unless one talks with him he cannot keep 
a collected mind himself. I sang and read hymns to him for 
three or four hours as he could hear them. He does not talk so 
much as I wish, for I like to hear him. Dr. Fox desires him to 
sleep if he can, but I think the mark of death is in his eye. At 
Pehtsang he exhibited full consciousness of his approaching end, 
and sent a few presents and many messages to Burdon, to his 
father, to Blodget and others in China and America. There was 
a sudden failing of the powers of body and mind, and towards 
dark he seemed to be dying, talking incessantly the most 
extraordinary gibberish. But he rallied from this. \ agreed to 
watch with him after midnight, Martin taking the first half 
of the might. He and Fox have been unceasing in their 
attentions; | am sorry that the boat I was in got aground so often 
that I was unable to share their cares. 

August 15th—At last the morning dawned, and_ brother 
Aitchison’s sands of life were fast running out. Through the 
livelong night he had been talking wildly, interrupted now and 
then by a moment of clear thought and an expression of his hope, 
but at no time in his most excited moments did he say anything 
he would regret. Who could bear to have the cover taken, so 
to speak, from his mind, and let another look in and see his 
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inmost habits of thought, his desires, envies and impurities, and 
come out of the examination as well as Aitchison? During the 
early part of the night Martin learned something of his wishes and 
feelings, but when [ came to him weakness triumphed and he 
could not answer connectedly. At one time heaven seemed to 
be open to his vision, and he looked up to the stars and said, 
“T see Jesus and the saints, [ see my wife and child!” After 
dawn he said nothing and when I lifted him from the bed for it to 
be taken to the litter he exclaimed, “Am I dead? Can’t you 
wait till I am dead?” He was then taken out of the boat and 
placed in the litter about five o’clock, Dr. Fox going with him and 
Sandford, Hu and Liang accompanying. 

After considerable fretting, we got the baggage off, the 
carriages in order, and began to leave the boats. I managed to get 
breakfast in our boat before starting, so that I was not so faint 
as when I left Peking. There is less order than there might be if 
we had more patience and not such a desire to do everything in an 
instant. Mr. Ward’s boatman was seized by the collar and carried 
off for cheating him out of four hundred cash in the most 
impudent way after a present of about ninety dollars. The 
old niggard deserved his punishment. My boatmen were as happy 
as beggars on a feast day and took a dollar each; their presents in 
all were forty-five dollars, and the contract with the government, 
including the fifteen days’ detention, forty-two taels, which for 
eight men and two boys was extra good pay. So we got away 
from the Peiho, its pleasant banks and noisy gongs, its easy sailing 
and turbid waters, its gazing crowds and scolding boatmen, waving 
crops and mud villages—all have gone like a dream as I get into 
this cart and drive off. 

We reached Si-ti-tau about noon and learned that Aitchison 
had died an hour before. No one was with him at the moment, 
but it made no difference to him now. I went to see him as he lay 
in the stable yard in the litter, pale, thin and untidy, a careworn 
look on his face, and discomfort about him. It was not indeed such 
an end as one would choose, but his happiness was not to be measured 
by his unkempt remains. Li and Pien both made inquiries for a 
coffin in the town, but only the poorest could be had, and it was 
decided to send the body off to Peh-tang as rapidly as possible, W. 
Ward, Heard and Erb, one of the marines, going with Li in company 
with it. 

The breakfast was abundant but too greasy for my palate and 
therefore mostly untouched. The melons were iced, but their season 
had now gone, and ice was no compensation for flavor. The people 
at this place had kept the house in the same order it was when we 
were here July 21st and, so far as I could see, showed the same 


_assiduity, but our party see now with other eyes and these servants 


received many a hard word, luckily quite unconscious to them. We 
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left about one o’clock and reached the former stopping place of 
Kiun-liang-ching towards six, by which time the mist had become 
a drizzle, and the drizzle a rain, and the rain a storm, so that we 
hailed the house of Master Liu as a welcome shelter. Few of the 
villagers were abroad, and fewer still of those along the road had 
stopped to see the cavalcade, so that we drove up to the door pretty 
much by ourselves, tired and dirty. 

It was no surprise either to find the corpse here still, for Li 
was not disposed to venture across the trackless plain in the dark, 
and the muleteers decidedly refused, declaring that they could not 
tell the road. I guess they were too much knocked up, for they 
had walked thirty-one miles that day, and they and their cattle 
wanted rest. 

After dinner, which the rain prevented four hours (so our 
impatience thought), Tsung came in for a chat and showed 
considerable interest in the rude map of the world Thad. To spend 
an hour or so with these officials is usually quite enough, but Tsung 
has a more inquisitive mind, and for one who had never spoken to 
a foreigner till a few days ago he exhibits considerable interest in 
their countries. I wished many times | had a lot of pictures to 
show him ; a stereoscope would have been a great boon to us on this 
journey. ‘The room Martin and I occupied this night recalled the 
season when, on going up, Aitchison and Wood joined us here in 
prayer ; now one of us lies in the shed, his fond hope of being able 
to remain in Peking changed to the fruition of immortal joys on 
high. 

August 16th.—The rain during the night had filled the court- 
yard and turned the doorway into a complete slough ; the mud was 
deep and sticky, and matters moved on so slowly that we did not 
get off till nine o’clock. The Governor-General had sent a reply to 
Mr. Ward’s announcement that he would reach Peh-tang to-day, 
stating that he would await him there to exchange the treaty, and 
this information did not make this tardy departure any less 
irksome. At last we got off in one way and another, and happily 
the rain ceased before we had gone many miles and all the water 
was under us and not above. I think I never realized the utter 
discomfort of a Chinese house, even of the better sort, as I did that 
of Mr. Liu, though he was going here and there doing his best to 
supply wants and see that we fared well. He doubtless thought 
everything was in as good trim as the rain allowed ; the dark rooms 
with their wheezy paper windows: gasping at every blast, their damp, 
tiled floors chilling the feet, and cold, hard furniture causing the 
bones to ache, were such as he had spent much thought and money 
on to render superior, and so they were to anything found elsewhere 
in the village. Carpets, glass windows, fireplaces and doors were 
not found in other houses, and no one missed them; we could not 
expect them of course, but we missed them, ; 
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Just at the edge of the town Li came riding up to know 
whether we wished to go aboard the “* Toeywan”’ first, or exchange the 
treaty at once. Covered with spatter, I told him the first, but on 
reaching the temple where my driver took me I found Mr. Ward 
very much annoyed because the officers would not let him go abroad 
at any rate, and learned that the misunderstanding had arisen from 
a servant. However, the whole of the Governor-General’s suite 
being there, and everything ready, it was less troublesome to all 
parties to perform the ceremony of exchange then than to make all 
the preparations again to-morrow. 

It is difficult to describe the contrast between the unmixed 
mire outside of that temple and the neatness and garniture inside, 
or our begrimed appearance among the elegantly appareled Chinese. 
One could not but be amused, for it was no one’s fault. The 
Jovernor-General and Treasurer conducted us all to our seats, the 
tin box containing the treaty was opened and the ratified copy 
produced. What was our great surprise to find that only the 
English version had been sent from Washington, for, as the President 
had ratified only that, so the Emperor had put his seal only to the 
Chinese, but we had none to give him in exchange for it. If the 
duplicate copy which I had bound last winter had not been brought 
in my tin box the exchange could not have taken place after all, 
but the Governor-General was willing to take that copy, as the 
sicnatures of Kweiliang and Hwashana authenticated it. A 
form of receipt of exchange was sent inside the box, and the 
Chinese and English forms were to be made out before night for 
exchange. The whole ceremony would have gone off more creditably 
for us if the time had been appointéd to-morrow. 

After this was done Hangfuh brought forward John Powers, 
one of the two English prisoners. He was evidently suffering from 
illness. Wang was present, and at Martin’s request he translated 
what he replied to Mr. Ward’s inquiries. He was a Canadian by 
birth, and said he had lied for the purpose of getting clear—little 
did he know the danger he had put us in thereby, but that was 
perhaps a just requital for the equivocal position the Commodore 
had placed himself in on that day. Considerable explanation was 
necessary before the officials could understand how a man could be 
born in America and not be an American, and at one time they 
said that he could not be delivered up. This was stated at the 
outset, that Mr. Ward would not take him as an American at any 
rate, for there was no claim on anybody as such; and when it was 
ascertained that he was not born in the United States he said that 
the only ground on which he could receive him was that of 
humanity. After a full inquiry into all the particulars and 
arguments, the Chinese cheerfully gave him over, and he was taken 
aboardship. At one moment I thought the case would have gone 
against him and that, when he found out that he was really born 
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on British soil, Hangfuh would have kept him ; but having once 
concluded to give him up because he was an American it was easy 
to report that he was so and have no more trouble about the case. 

Mr. Ward, having ascertained that the Chinese designed to 
refuse all compensation for our charge upon them, had given 
watches, lorgnettes, revolvers, etc., to the officers of our escort, and 
now proffered one to Hangfuh and one to Wankiuh in the audience 
of the people, but they declined them until they had the Emperor's 
permission. The latter said he had received permission to take an 
eyeglass Mr. Ward had given him at Kiun-liang-ching, and he must 
do so about the watch. Hangfuh said that the Americans and 
French had not been reported as having been at Taku, and the 
latter might have gone to Peking as well as we. He wished to say 
nothing about the battle and let it all be forgotten, hoping that the 
treaty would be the guide and pledge of future peace for a long 
time between the two nations. This officer is a small man, but he 
talks like one of character. 

After this meeting was over and the foreigners, to their great 
satisfaction, had got on board the “‘ Toeywan” the day was pretty 
far spent. Martin and Fox went to see Aitchison’s body placed in 
the coffin, and so did a number of Chinese officers of the party at 
the temple, of whom Chang and Li of our escort were two. 
Everything was done with great courtesy and respect, and the 
body taken off to the steamer about sunset. 

Before it came Martin and I went back to the temple with 
the receipts to be signed. We there found Wan ‘and a dozen 
others, and Wang was placed as usual where he would overhear 
casual remarks between Martin and myself. Three copies were 
signed by Hangfuh and Wan, but they had no seal to put on such 
a paper with them ; their official seal was only for each person and 
could not be used jointly, and neither had a private seal as we 
have. Their ciphers serve for both seal and signature, and it 
would be nearly impossible for a man to learn to imitate the 
singular hieroglyphic these officers make instead of their name; it 
generally consists of four characters involved so that no one can 
easily read them. 

Wan was quite talkative this time and gave us his sentiments 
on a variety of matters, one of which was that the Emperor was 
in great doubt as to the real designs of the English and much 
afraid that they would keep Canton and that it would be finally 
lost to the Empire. I recommended him, as the best way to 
arrange the present troubles, to send a special commissioner to 
England, but he turned from this question to the inquiry what my 
felt hat was covered with muslin for, and what office neckcloths 
indicated. Perhaps he did not feel free to pursue such topics and 
tried in this way to dodge them. He had been in all the northern 
provinces and on the borders of the Gobi desert where the showers 
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of sand were troublesome ; he mentioned that the sand often fell 
for days and covered houses after a while. He asked a good many 
curious questions and spoke of turtles being found far out at sea, 
which I told him was true and how they were caught. He wished 
to learn about the supply of fuel, food and water for so many men 
in our ships, and I am sure would have gone to the ‘ Powhatan” 
if etiquette had allowed. 

He said the Emperor had told the provincial officers to 
furnish everything we wanted, and no recompense could be received 
for our supplies. Some would go off to the frigate to-morrow. We 
may pay our own way when we make another journey to Peking, 
for the treaty will then be in force. Of course I told him that I 
would inform the President of this instance of Imperial generosity, 
but that was doubtful ; yet one must make some acknowledgment. 
The conversations I have had with Chinese officials during the last 
eighteen months on such a variety of topics have shown them to be 
open to reasoning and a degree of conviction, but they care nothing 
for the good of their country ; its prosperity, safety, or peace are 
not in their minds, and when one points out to them the desirable- 
ness of action, even if their safety is involved, they care nothing 
about it. Wan wished to converse with us on this occasion, for he 
premised what he wished to say himself with the remark that it 
was a free, private interchange of our own thoughts. These 
gentlemen were on this occasion polite enough, but I think they 
were somewhat constrained, and they may not have wished to enter 
on suspicious topics in the presence of their superiors. 

In the evening Tsung, Chang, Li and the Manchu Chang 
whom I saw last year at Tientsin came to bid us goodbye, exactly 
four weeks since they came to salute us on our starting. Tsunghau 
has kept and increased the good opinion formed of him then, and 
continually shows more interest in things as we are able to explain 
or show them to him. After tea we produced a small picture of a 
railroad, and Chang, the Manchu, then referred to what Martin 
told him last year respecting the Panama railroad, inquiring if it 
was in operation. Li was the most amusing and observant of the 
party in common things, and kept up the life of the conversation. 
He said in a joking way, ‘Everything you have done has been 
agreeable, all your mementos to us are more than we expected, but 
the pearl on my lorgnette is rather cracked, that’s the only 
deficiency.”” He referred to the death of Aitchison as if it sensibly 
affected him. They remained till ten o’clock almost, talking on a 
variety of topics and parted as if they regretted the termination of 
the connection. I wonder what they think of us and whether we 
have left an impression of our kindly feelings and patience such 
as Christians ought to produce. 

August 17th.—The purveyor who has supplied the ‘’Toeywan”’ 
while lying here came early this morning to tell us that the boxes 
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of crockery had not yet come to Peh-tang, and I think it is a job 
too severe to ask of any men to bring them sixteen miles on poles 
across that sodden plain to Kiun-liang-ching. They have been sent 
for and will perhaps be on board by noon. Not long after Fei, 
Yuen and two or three others came off to excuse the delay and 
promise the speedy arrival of the baggage, as well as to give us a 
chance to make them presents. ‘The features of Yuen are very 
regular and I think his face in any country would be regarded as 
handsome, indicative of gentleness and even goodness. They 
examined the engine and everything else worth seeing, and on 
taking leave pretended to forget the articles given them, which they 
had left lying in their chairs. Some hesitation was expressed at 
first to receive them, but this further affectation of regret at the 
trouble given us by accepting them was rather too much, and we 
could not help telling them so in delicate terms. There may be 
some fear on their part of being obliged to present them again to 
their superiors, and this short possession of them renders them less 
valuable now. 

Noontide passed, but no boxes came, and Martin went ashore 
with Trenchard to learn the real reason, for the tide would serve in 
a short time and we could wait no longer. Tsung was in a perplexed 
position quite distressing, for, while he had no control directly over 
the hiring of our coolies and carts, he had all the responsibility of the 
safe delivery of us and our pertainings. It turned out that in 
consequence of overloading the coolies had run off at Si-ti-tau, and 
the chihien who furnished them must provide others. There was 
no use in waiting longer for them, therefore, and no surprise to us 
who had seen the boys taken as coolies at Pehtsang to hear that 
they had given out. Tsung and Li were both using every exertion 
they could to hasten the arrival of the boxes before night, and I 
think were really disappointed at the delay, careless though they 
had been in overseeing the details. The magistrate at Peh-tang 
who had the charge of our outfit was far more careful than the 
Tientsin hien who provided us carts at Pehtsang without 
cushions, coolies without strength and, what we regarded more, 
dinners without bread. 

Tsung and Chang proposed to send the boxes to the 
‘ Powhatan,” for the “Toeywan” had better not return again to 
her present anchorage, as that would be inconvenient to them after 
reporting that she had gone, and so it was arranged that the tender 
come back to the bar. We started in time to clear the bar and 
reached the “ Powhatan” after dark. The joy to the officers and 
men there on greeting us was sensibly damped by learning that 
Aitchison had died on the way down. The Commodore and Captain 
Pearson feel it very much and are willing to take the body to 
Shanghai at our wish. The present sent by Hangfuh is also 
acceptable, for the whole company have been living on salt 
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provisions ; there were two cows, twelve sheep, forty chickens and 
as many ducks, four hundred eggs, four jars of spirits, four bags 
of flour, and beans, fruit, vegetables and fish. Compare this with 
the superabundant supplies sent off to the “Lion” when Lord 
Macartney was lying off Taku, and make what inferences respecting 
the poverty or dislike of the Chinese government now you please. 
I suspect our visit has cost the Emperor more than ten thousand 
dollars rather than less. 

August 18th—Mr. Martin went back with me in the 
“Toeywan” last evening, and the steamer crossed the bar early. 
Li and Fei came off in a junk about eight o’clock with the boxes 
which came in soon after our departure last evening, having been 
brought in boats through that canal seen at Si-ti-tau down to 
Peh-tang. The efforts made by everybody about us to conceal the 
sizes and courses of the streams in this region is a matter of surprise 
as well as derision, for it sets us to asking the officers to see how 
they will contradict themselves. These two now tell us that the 
boxes came by boats which could be pushed through a ditch which 
was filled by the heavy rain of Monday night ; otherwise they could 
not have been employed. A man yesterday also told me that the 
Peh-tang river was merely an estuary and Ningho could not be 
reached by it, and no passage existed across to the Peiho from it. 

Li tells us this morning that neither himself nor Tsung were 
permitted to visit us at Peking where all stayed during the 
fortnight. Tsung was desirous to show Mr. Ward his fine 
garden, and all of them would have been pleased to spend the time 
in exhibiting the sights of Peking to us. Sieh was our opponent 
in the audience, for Kweiliang and the Emperor both wished to 
see Mr. Ward on his terms, the latter saying that ‘as every 
country had its own etiquette, let each foreigner observe that of 
his own, and he was satisfied.” But Sieh was upheld in his 
determination to get us to kneel by the princes and others who 
were of Sangkolinsin’s party, and their voices prevailed; nor can 
I doubt that it was a gratification to the Judge to requite in Mr. 
Ward the indignity he had received when Tautai from Consul 
Murphy who smashed down the front door of his office at 
Shanghai—so at least a boast. Few Chinese are now to be found, 
I think, who would not try to avenge themselves if such an 
occasion offered. Li said we must feel somewhat disappointed at 
not seeing more of the capital, and expressed the hope that after 
the affairs of the English were settled the Americans would make 
another visit. 

On his departure for Peh-tang I sent a lorgnette to the old 
man Poh, who had suffered much in his efforts to reach us in the 
junks, as well as a filter which Mr. Ward had promised Tsung, 
and some other things to others. Our acquaintance with Chinese 
dodges, even of grave officials, was such as hardly led us to expect 
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the old man to return it in an hour or two after, with a hint to his 
old comrade Jin who brought it not to refuse it too strongly if I 
pressed it on him; as Jin told me all this, I did not fail to press 
it, and he took fifteen dollars himself without any compunctions. 
These men furnish a singular study, for one does not often have 
this opportunity to see their struggle of politeness and desire quite 
so patent. Chang, the General, was the only one who returned 
anything, sending a snuff bottle and pipe with a fan and bow-ring 
neatly done up to Mr. Ward, a snuff bottle to me, and a saddle to 
Mr. Martin. Tsung had already given a pair of black Peking 
lapdogs to Mr. Ward and a saddle to Martin, and these few 
articles, I believe, comprise the entire list of their gifts. The 
underlings who brought off these articles and the boxes in the 
morning protracted their stay longer than usual, as if for the 
purpose of taking all we would give them. Almanacs, maps of 
China, wine, cakes, with a few copies of testaments and other 
books, were readily accepted, and who will not hope may be 
likewise read by them and those who get them. It was nearly dusk 
when we returned to the frigate, which we saw had her steam up 
and anchors hove short, ready to go. Hawsers were soon got out 
and the ‘“‘Toeywan”’ taken in tow, so that no long time elapsed 
before everything was ready for a start. 

The heat of yesterday and to-day, combined with that from 
the boiler of the ‘* Toeywan,” had hastened the decomposition of 
our departed brother’s remains so much that it was certain 
that it would not be possible to carry them to Shanghai as 
I desired, with due regard to the health of the crew. A _ large 
number, therefore, of the frigate’s officers, with Commodore 
Tattnall and Captain Pearson, Mr. Ward and others, repaired to 
the tender in the evening, after the ships had gone a few miles, to 
bury him in the sea. Chaplain Wood read the service by candle 
light, and the body of Mr. Aitchison was committed to the deep. 
The coffin was a thick Chinese one and, though heavily loaded, 
floated for an hour or more, till two shells were chained to it, 
making altogether eight hundred pounds weight necessary to sink 
it. This brother’s death is a severe loss to the missionary corps, 
and a greater to his numerous personal friends. 

The ceremony of the burial over, the ships pursued their 
course. It was a clear, starlight night, and the solemn service we 
had just gone through was mixed with the thoughts of the 
exciting trip of the month just past and varied events which had 
transpired since we anchored in this gulf on the 20th of June last. 
None of our party took a deeper interest in them than Aitchison, 
and felt a keener disappointment than he in the untoward turn 
they took. He was disposed to blame the Chinese chiefly, and 
had a readiness to look on the gloomy side of everything connected 
with the acts of their officers and to suspect the people in common 
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things. We had many good-natured discussions on this and other 
points and, though we did not come to look at them all in the 
same way, each learned something. Such a disposition as he had 
would have ere long learned to appreciate the weak efforts of a 
pagan in searching for the truth, and then he would have looked 
more hopefully on his work. I had rather err in too much trust 
than to dwell in the chills of constant suspicion, but Aitchison’s 
deep piety and good sense would have rectified this tendency to 
discourage himself in his work, and he would have reached a 
more cheery height. 

August 22nd.—A pilot came on board early this morning 
and, the tide and time favoring, the frigate reached her anchorage 
in season to allow the “Toeywan” opportunity to carry the 
Legation up to town, and we reached Shanghai this evening. The 
news of our arrival had preceded us, and Lieutenant Habersham 
(I guess) had already sent up a slip of half a dozen paragraphs, 
giving the principal events of the journey to Peking, but not in a 
very candid manner and incorrect in some particulars, especially in 
relation to the kotau. Mr. Habersham is very decided in the 
opinion that the United States should join in the attack on the 
Chinese with the English, and this feeling modifies his views 
respecting all the proceedings of the American officials, who are 
placed in a false position by their superiors: at Washington, 
according to his notions of their obligations. 

August 27th.—I have been busy all the week in writing an 
account of the visit to Peking for the Herald, in order that details 
may go by the mail next week, which will furnish, on the whole, a 
fair report of what was done. It of course covers the same ground 
as this letter. 

In the number of the Herald which came out the next week 
after this, Lieutenant Habersham furnished a commentary on parts 
of it, descending to very trivial things to find fault with, so as to 
bring contempt on the Chinese for their treatment of the American 
Legation and thus indirectly throwing dust on the latter in which 
he had borne a part—and that at his own request. It was a 
irifling matter, and I wonder that he should have taken the trouble 
to write anything of the sort, which could not do the Chinese any 
harm and only spattered himself and the company he went to 
Peking with. 

The newspapers at Hongkong have generally thrown discredit 
on the visit of the American Minister to Peking, and Murrow has 
heen especially severe upon everything relating to him and his 
errand there, ridiculing some things, doubting what he pleased and 
showing his skill in vituperation. Tarrant has nearly equalled him, 
but as he does not handle so neat a pen he does not make out so 
Well. The China Mail says but little, so far as I have seen. A 
weekly paper cannot keep up, in getting the ear and guiding the 
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mind of the public, with a daily and, however well Wilson can 
write, Murrow has more ultimate effect from the rapidity of his 
discharges. 

It is sad to see the bitterness of these papers against the Chinese, 

and in this the Mail has distinguished itself by trying to show 
. that all the fault was not on their side in the unhappy events which 
‘frustrated the ratification of the English and French treaties. The 
Hongkong Register goes on in a strain of imprecation upon the 
Chinese, denouncing their treachery and hoping that they will 
ere long get such a thrashing as they never had before, that is quite 
dreadful to read, more especially as the writers profess to be 
Christians, and they are venting this savage malediction against 
pagans of whose conduct and its motives they can have only 
imperfect knowledge. The Mail has tried to bring up some 
extenuating circumstances, calculated to defer public opinion to a 
better acquaintance with all that took place before and after 
the battle. 

We hear little of the opinions ef the people in this region 
respecting the battle. Trade goes on at Shanghai as if nothing had 
happened likely to throw it all into confusion before a twelvemonth 
has passed. At Canton, where the people are under the guns and 
guards of the Allies, there is no desire to make disturbance, and 
trade goes on slowly, a sad contrast to the activity of three or four 
years ago, and not very encouraging for future prosperity. 

The Peking Gazettes contain the notice of promotions in the 
army at Taku after the victory there, and changes in the civil 
officers in the province, some of whom are sent to other stations and 
other provinces. The edict issued concerning the exchange of the 
American treaty was given soon after Mr. Ward left the city, and a 
copy was brought to him here with great secrecy, having just been 
received from Peking. I hear, too, that copies of all the corres- 
pondence he had with Kweiliang are in the hands of the English 

here who get them through the clerks in the offices. A long 
memorial sent in by the Mongolian General, dated before the 25th 
of June, is worth perusal. 

“Your servant* Sangkolinsin on his knees presents a memo- 

rial to urge upon Your Majesty that friendly intercourse (or, a 
peace) between Chinese and the barbarian must be productive of 
evil without limit. 

“Tt has been ever understood that the English barbarians (as 

a community) are but as a pack of dogs or a herd of swine; m 
disposition but as oxen or sheep; ignorant of the great relations 
and standing obligations of life; unacquainted with the duties of 
man to man and without the light of conscience. Politically and 

*A Manchu or a Mongolian addresses the Emperor as Your slave. But 

the text is generally too untrustworthy to make this a point of much value 


in the present instance. If a Chinese were associated with a Tartar, it would 
run, Your servants. 
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_ domestically considered, they are in short people (owning allegiance) 
neither to sovereign nor parent, men among whom none 
(acknowledges his subordination) as servant or son. Having 
silkworm-like eaten up all other barbarians, they have now cast 
their tigerish eyes upon China. What will satisfy their appetite ? 
On the other hand, their (inducement to) commence a quarrel is to 
be explained out of history. 

‘When the reigning dynasty had established itself, it let the 
bullocks and the horses (of the army) return home ; the sword was 
taken off, the spear was staid ; when now and then a few brigands 
showed themselves, a small force took the field and at one sweep 
exterminated them. Their Majesties, the earlier sovereigns of the 
line, held that the glory of the empire consisted in the discourage- 
ment of war and the promotion of literary culture; thus, though 
they supported an army, they never employed it; they reduced itg 
strength and sent its soldiers to the fields; the arena of literary 
competition was opened; the ritual of the state and the laws of 
music were instituted ; grand indeed! And for two centuries and 
more did all congratulate the prosperous empire upon its universal 
_ tranquillity. 

‘But it was not felt that if an army be not kept ready it will 
become disorganized. In the 22nd year of Tau Kwang (1842) the 
rebellious (or, the English) barbarians suddenly revolted ; like a 
flight of rooks for number, several myriads of them in long lines 
pushed into the country, the strength of which was in fact as that 
of a cane that breaks ; none dared to stand in their way. For how 
should the garrisons of the coast, long unused to drill and discipline, 
be moved at a moment’s notice? They dropped their coats of mail, 
they flung away their spears; at every report they fled. Kwang 
Tung and Kiang Su were overrun and plundered, and their people 
carried captive. 

“Still Su Kwang-tsin* defeated them in Kwang Tung and 
Chin Hwa-ching in Kiang Su. Lin Tsih-su too burned a vast 
quantity of the opium on board barbarian vessels. These 
barbarians were in fact a powerless set. They had been encouraged 
by the terror of the army and its inactivity.t 

“(They might easily have been expelled), but Kishen, bribed 
by the rebellious barbarians, plucked up the stakes (?), opened the 
door and welcomed the barbarian, of which it came that Su 
Kwang-tsin (?) suffered many defeats and could obtain no success. 
Niukien, bribed by the rebellious barbarians, dismissed the garrisons 
of the forts and destroyed the forts themselves, of which it came 
that Chin Hwa-ching after many defeats was killed in battle. 
Kishen then represented to the Throne that war had been 

* Su’s great victory, the exclusion of the barbarian from Canton, was 
not, it will be remembered, until 1849. 

+ The text here is not to be at all relied on. 
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occasioned by the act of Lin Tsih-su who had burned the opium, 
in consequence of which Lin Tsih-su was at once transported to the 
colonies, and orders were given to Kishen and Kiying to negotiate 
peace and authorize trade. The rebellious barbarians now strayed 
at random through China. At Shanghai they built houses and 
bartered their worthless barbarian clay (sc. opium) against the life- 
sustaining wealth of China. Thus did the riches of these rebellious 
barbarians daily increase, while the embarrassments of China daily 
increased. And from this time the observer may note that their 
aim was not only trade and the making of money, but that they 
purposed doing China an injury. Everything shows that they were 
concealing a seriously mischievous intention. 

“Now why was it that the rebellious barbarians had still 
retained a sense of fear, that for ten years they gave no trouble, 
that they did not dare lightly to rise and wantonly to act? 
Because China was still not without (proper) men—men such as Su 
Kwang-tsin and Lin Tsih-su. But when the red-turbaned rebels 
began to disturb Kwangsi, Saishanga, commissioner of war, kept 
within his intrenchments and so advantaged the condition of the 
rebels. When such are the commissioners of war in China, the 
commissioners of war are not to be dreaded. The governors-general 
and governors of the provinces were paralyzed at every report of 
danger and so enabled the rebels to invade three provinces and 
move straight on to Nanking. When such are the governors-general 
and governors of China, the governors-general and governors are 
not to be dreaded. Luh Kien-ying (as chief authority in Kiangnan) 
was the bulwark (Jit. fence of the empire), but he hung back in 
fear and so brought the rebels into his jurisdiction. When such 
are the bulwarks of China, the bulwarks are not to be dreaded. 
Yib Shan, a prince of the blood,* dishonestly cuts off five thousand 
li and more of Tsitsihar and bestows it on an enemy. When such 
are the princes of the blood in China, the princes of the blood are 
not to be dreaded. Yeh Ming-shin is a noble.t He inconsider- 
ately presents himself to the enemy, is seized and put in prison, and 
then is base enough to keep (Jit. filch) his life. When such are the 
nobles of China, the nobles of China are not to be dreaded. 
Kweiliang and Hwashana have received your Majesty’s orders to 
negotiate peace. The rebellious barbarians daily clamor in their 
residence, where they even abuse and revile them. They use language 
insulting to your Majesty’s person, but Kweiliang and Hwashana 
stop their ears and gulp down their indignation. When such are 
the chief Ministers of China, the chief Ministers are nob to be 
dreaded. Happen what may in China, there is nothing but helpless 
indifference, one looks at the other ; no one is worth dreading, and 

*He is of the imperial family, but is not a prince at all. 


tHas hereditary rank as a nan, the lowest of the five orders of 
national, not imperial, nobility. 
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(the barbarians) in consequence venture all lengths in arrogance 
and perversity. No one do they dread but your Majesty and 
Your servant. 

“Your Majesty now again hears specious insinuations—thai 
what with wars and dearths for some years past, the people are 
lost and scattered; that while the (civil) war continues there 
should be none with foreign enemies; that it were best to 
authorize the negotiation of peace and wait until China shall be 
cleared (of rebels) and the morals of her scholars restored, and then 
consider afresh the means of subjugation. Thus to the detriment 
of the state speak wretched Ministers, fondly anxious for themselves 
and their families, wrapped up in their wives and children, but 
without a thought for Your Majesty. Let Your servant expose the 
mischief of their counsels. 

‘ Now if peace is to be authorized, (the barbarians’s) propositions 
must be sanctioned. They want to have a high officer appointed 
in the capital with whom everything of importance must be 
deliberated on before action is taken. The word they use is 
‘deliberating,’ but the fact will be that action will be taken as 
they may be pleased to direct. What Your Majesty is uninformed 
of, the barbarians will be informed of. The cabinet and the 
great council may be laid aside as useless, and with plenipotentiary 
powers (conferred on this officer) what limit will there be to the 
evil ? 

“Then they want to trade in every province. Now since the 
22nd year of Tau Kwang, ten years, China. has been growing more 
and more embarrassed. If they are to have trade in every province 
the wealth of China will become the possession of brigands. Her 
food of a truth will be made a present to the robbers. What limit 
is there to this evil ? 

“Then they want to establish offices (consulates) in every 
province and to station officers in each; their vessels are not to 
be searched* as they come and go. Their purpose is without doubt 
to select able men to spy out the peculiarities of different places ; 
what country is rich, what poor, what are the strong places and 
what the difficult passes; of these they will make maps, and then 
any day that they choose to commence operations they will conceal 
powder and arms in their merchant vessels, they will select a road 
with the assistance of their surveys; the barriers having no 
power to search them,* the authorities none to control them, they 
will make a general movement upon every province and, though 
Wu Hau were to come to life again, he must fail (//. prick his 
fingers). What limit is there to this evil? 

“Then they want to preach their doctrine in every province. 
Now, the doctrine of the Lord of Heaven sets at nought and 
annihilates the obligations of man and the light of conscience. 

_ * This reads like an allusion to the transit duty provision. 
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The simple are stupefied by the heterodox (or unrighteous) 
' doctrine of Jesus ; the wise are corrupted to become its partisans 
by the gold and silver of China. In a few years this unrighteous 
doctrine will have spread, and the true philosophy of Confucius and 
Mencius will cease to be practised. The world will not be a world. 
Any day the (barbarian) movement will commence, and the 
stupefaction of the simple and corruption of the knowing will alike 
have become such that the Chinese will be turned (from their 
proper state) to be the instruments of brigands ; if they be not given 
to these robbers for soldiers, what will they be? What limit is 
there to this evil ? 

‘““As to letters passing to and fro from brother to brother,* 
these are an offence against the dignity of the superior nation ; these 
different rebellious forms are so many insults to Your Majesty, by 
which they (the barbarians) do themselves honor to which they are 
not entitled. And Your Ministers, impassible as corpses, regard all 
these things as though they mattered not; at the sound of these 
robbers’ approach, they tremble with fear ; according to what the 
barbarians write, they memorialize, presenting things that they have 
no right to name and praying that a peace may be negotiated. They 
are thinking only of their persons and families, of the comfort and 
safety of their wives and children ; who among them esteems as he 
should the spirits of the land? Really their conduct is at once 
odious, deplorable, ridiculous and worthy of compassion. 

“Your servant is told that in the recesses of the palace Your 
Majesty lies anxious, Your heart burning with grief so great that 
you put away Your food. You dispense with ceremonial and music, 
such is Your sorrow for the people. Your servant has been moved 
at this more than he can bear. He has been also told that when 
You take counsel with Your Ministers in the inner cabinet they look 
at one another choked with sobs, and their only answer when they 
are called on for suggestions is, ‘negotiate a peace.’ Your servant 
knows that Your Majesty is too clear-seeing to regard the negotiation 
of peace as right, and that it is only out of Your feeling for the 
extreme suffering to which the living beings of China dre reduced 
that You refrain from war with the outer barbarians, because Your 
troops have no experience and Your supplies are insufficient. But 
are the barbarians to be driven away by one man sobbing to another 
(as Your Ministers do)? Kweiliang and Hwashana have been many 
months (days ?) without arriving at any definite conclusion. The 
barbarians are probably growing more and more arrogant, the 
Imperial Commissioners more and more feeble: the feebler the 
Imperial Commissioners, the more arrogant will become the 
barbarians. In Your servant’s poor opinion it were best to seize the 
moment of their arrogance to attack them. It was said in ancient 


*This is probably an allusion to the President’s letter forwarded by Mr. 
Reed. 
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times, ‘When the proud man fights he is sure to be beaten.’ If 
Your Majesty is short of supplies, Your servant is ready to put his (?) 
whole state’s supplies at Your Majesty’s disposal.* The question 
of victory or defeat is an every-day matter to a fighting family (or 
to the soldiers)—joy to the victorious, woe to the conquered. Men’s 
spirits will not fail to be stirred up; Heaven’s will will not fail to 
rally (the state). How should the mighty, mighty state that is above 
all, then, bow the head and sue for peace to the outer barbarian ? 

“‘ His late Majesty, now the Perfect, did once commit the error 
of giving ear to insidious counsels, and the result has been calamity. 
Let Your Majesty reflect that the spirits of your predecessors in 
heaven pass not a day without beating the breast, remorseful and 
indignant ; they are looking to Your Majesty to manifest the awe- 
inspiring dignity of the state and drive forth these dogs and sheep. 
If Your Majesty in this second instance give ear to insidious 
counsels, . causing secret grief to the spirits of the land, bequeathing 
woe to the second and third generation, with what face will You 
behold Your predecessors ? With what face will Your servant, who 
has been graciously distinguished by the commission of father and 
son, behold Your Majesty’s predecessors ? 

“Your servant would have Your Majesty call back Kweiliang 
and Hwashana, direct the provincial authorities to build forts along 
the coast, and prepare with vigor for defence. ‘The barbarians are 
a powerless set ; it is only because state-marring wretched Ministers 
dread them as though they were tigers that they are so insolent and 
perverse. If, with the favor of heaven, they were severely beaten 
they would be cowed, and cowed, they would take an oath to be 
obedient ; and if one barbarian were cowed all barbarians would be 
cowed ; if one were obedient all would be obedient. Then, while 
treated as justice requires, they could be soothed with favor and the 
Sacred Son of Heaven, secure against the four barbarian races, his 
defences of a strength to endure forever, for ten thousand ages 
would be free from harm. Only let him not (or, he would never) 
see committed the error of Kau-tsung of the Sung Dynasty, who 
divided the north from the south (A. D. 1150). When Wu Hau 
(in the time of the Three States) crossed the Lu in the summer, 
the southern Mwan did not rebel. As to the insignificant wretches 
at the Kinling (Nanking), they are hemmed in by Chang Kwoh- 
liang, Ho Kweitsing and Shingpau. A mere sore on the surface is 
not worth much anxiety. 

“Your servant prostrate looks for Your Sasred Majesty’s 
decision. Should You deign to accept his humble proposals, he will 
be immeasurably grateful. Sobbing as though he were choked with 
blood, he presents his memorial.” 

Shanghai, October 31sf—Arrangements have been made to-day 
to pay Ho, the Governor-General of the provinces in this region, a 

*To take the field with all his Mongols. 
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visit, at which I sincerely hope the details still unarranged for 
publishing the treaty may all be settled—a visit which, while it 
keeps me another decade, makes it possible to decide that we can 
go South on returning to this city. To live in this dawdling 
manner is eminently unsatisfactory to me, and the practice I have 
had of following admirals, plenipotentiaries and’ other magnates 
from Yedo to Peking during the last six years has not tended to 
enamor me of the calling at all—at all, so that I look forward to a 
release, and a prospect of a visit to Utica cheers me on. 

The completion of the negotiations begun last year by the 
actual publication of the treaty of Tientsin will render the details 
easier, and the Chinese officials will be indisposed to throw obstacles 
in the way for their own disadvantage. We go up to the town 
where Mr. Marshall, and after him Mr. Lane, saw Eliang, the 
younger brother of Kweiliang, in former years. After the meeting 
is over we come back by way of Suchau and then return to 
Hongkong in the “Germantown.” Before we can get to the last 
place the day appointed for the commissioners on American claims 
to begin their investigation will have arrived, but I am in doubt 
whether Dr. Bradley of Ningpo is likely to be present by the day, 
as he has been ailing with chills lately. I really think that I shall 
go at any rate if there be much probability of further delay in 
examining the claims, for it is useless to remain on a contingency. 
Mr. Roberts is at Macao waiting as listlessly as ever for his 
collaborator to arrive and begin work ; poor fellow, I think he has 
had a rude time since he declared an assignment for conscience’ 
sake in July, 1856, but he might have spent his time more 
energetically and qualified himself for something. It is no credit 
to him to live along in the inanimate state he has. He ought to 
finish his report on the claims in three months, and then get out of 
the way of the disappointed claimants, of whom there is always a 
erying namber. 

November 7th—I have this morning returned from my 
trip to see the Governor-General and on to Suchau, and find 
that the mail has been delayed till this evening, but I have | 
some doubts as to my leisure to give you a note of what I 
have seen. 

We left Shanghai Tuesday, November 1st, in a driving storm of 
rain. | was accommodated in a large boat having four berths; it 
was furnished by the Chinese government, and is such as are used 
by native gentlemen in traveling with their families, sufficiently 
roomy and clean, to be sure, for me and Ateh, the only occupants, 
but the oily smell attaching to all these boats is not pleasant. 
There were in all twelve boats for nine foreigners, but one was 
used to dine in, one to cook in, one to carry a buffalo in for milk, 
and.two for a guard of honor. Consequently, I did not have more 
than my share of room. It is a bad custom to call on the 
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officials to furnish boats, for I fear that the poor boatmen are 
pressed to labor at almost no price at all, though we shall take care 
that in this case they do not suffer. The boatmen and their 
families live aft, and the body ‘of the boat is divided into three 
apartments. The ventilation is good, so that, if the windows were 
larger than they are, one might live in the boat by the month 
most comfortably. 

Besides Mr. Ward and myself, there are in our party Captain 
R. Page and his surgeon Dr. Sinclair, Mr. Heard and Mr. Lurman 
who were in the party going to Peking, Mr. Chauncey, Mr. Cheeny 
and Mr. Jenkins, the last serving as interpreter, and very useful 
too he proved. ‘The flags were hoisted at the masthead of three or 
four boats, and I believe it is the usual practice to carry signals on 
the boats generally in these excursions, but not a national ensign 
as we did. 

The country through which the stream led on the first 
afternoon was leveled and everywhere cultivated: the people were out 
in the rain picking the cotton or sowing wheat: paddy fields had 
been cut, but the grain was not gathered. Trackers were obtained 
at a village who, assisted by the boatmen, hauled us on the level 
channel against the tide as far as Wangtu, fi YE, a quiet town 
where we breakfasted. This town is in Kiating hien, and near it a 
well made bridge of three arches, now covered with people attracted 
by the flotilla of boats to run out of their houses. Near the boats 
was a small shop where I watched several country people bringing 
in their small parcels of cotton to sell. After breakfast we walked 
ahead of the boats and had proceeded a long stretch, but they did 
not appear; on walking back, it was found that the trackers of 
last night had run off, and there were none to be had without 
payment; this was soon made, and-we started on—a hint of the 
mode in which such things are often managed. A village into 
which we entered emptied nearly all its population to see us, a 
group of dirty, good natured, hearty and homely people, chickens 
and pigs almost as thick as the human beings. A bamboo wattle 
encircled the hamlet, so that it presented a compact aspect, while 
the large trees overshadowing the houses imparted an agreeable 
verdure to it from a distance. 

We reached Kwanshan, F% [Ll], in the night, and my 
boatmen tied their craft to the wharf where we were to land 
instead of following the others out of the town. Consequently, 
IT was soon sought “after to read a message from Ho who had 
appointed the meeting to be at the Municipal Temple at one 
o’clock. The whole river was now occupied with boats, for a 
Governor-General travels with plenty of retinue, a custom which 
renders his visits to a town so oppressive. Soon after sending 
the note agreeing to the interview, Mr. Ward received a present 
of sheep, fowls, hams, fruit and wine from Ho, most of which was 
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received, for it is polite to return what you do not feel like taking 
or cannot keep, and not uncivil to mention it on the list which is 
then returned. 

The chairs and escort were all prepared by the hour, and 
we started. About forty braves had accompanied the Tautai from 
Shanghai and, with as many more who were furnished by the 
local authorities, made a proceession of respectable length. Three 
marines carried the American flag in front of the Minister’s chair, 
a sign which drew large crowds to gaze. The Governor-General 
was as lively as heretofore, and the apartments had been fitted with 
some care for the reception. After the first salutations were over, 
a few of us retired to a side room to consult upon the matters 
which had brought us together, the Tautai and Ho’s deputy 
joining him in the conference. The time for promulgating the 
treaty and levying the tonnage dues at the reduced rates were 
settled, and the two new ports are to be opened on New Year’s. 
These were discussed, and then the new mode of levying custom- 
house duties started lately by Mr. Lay was brought forward. 
Ho was quite unacquainted with this topic and could only promise 
to look into the matter ; the Tautai was able to explain the leading 
subjects of complaint which were, that Lay and the British 
authorities in China have concocted and published various custom- 
house regulations at Canton without the least reference to the 
American Minister or Consul Perry, and that the former had 
removed every American in the employ of the collectors. This has 
long been a matter of irritation to the merchants, and Lay has 
disappointed me in his proceedings after all he told me last winter. 
Ho and the Tautai assured us that they wished to act in the 
fairest manner towards al: nations in the new _ regulations, 
and thought that hitherto no wrong had been done to any 
American. I am of opinion that the American merchants 
disincline to accept the stricter performance of the collection 
of duties because they have so long got off with the 
payment of half or two-thirds the legal amounts, and the new 
system involves much more trouble than the old. At Canton, 
where the old rules have attained the sanctity of age and “olo 
custom,” the opposition of the linguists and foreigners may be 
enough to defer the establishment of the foreign collectorate for 
a good while. It was not well begun by Lay, so far as I can learn, 
and he may change still. Ho readily agreed that Americans should 
be represented in the staff of employées, as this was a point he 
cared nothing for and therefore referred the matter to his 
subordinates. The dismissal] of the Americans from the collectorates 
has provoked the merchants and they have reason on their side, 
which the Chinese officials were willing to allow. 

This point having been arranged, I desired Mr. Ward, 
according to previous conversation, to bring forward the evils 
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attending the coolie trade, which were all unknown to Ho, in order 
to assure him that any orders he might issue to put a stop to them 
would be respected by the consul at the open ports but, to my great, 
disappointment, he refused to say anything about them to Ho. 
All that he said to me was, “I can prevent them (the evils) and 
the State Department is very decided.” I could do nothing more 
at this time, but I was quite unprepared for this refusal. The 
habit of living among slaves has more effect upon a man who does 
not look upon his fellowmen as possessing some of the rights of 
humanity, and see that these rights should be protected for them 
if they cannot do so themselves, than he sometimes knows himself. 
It would have reflected credit on the American character to have 
discussed a difficult subject with these high officers, but this 
consideration was forgotten. The equal participation of Americans 
in custom-house posts was deemed to be of more moment than the 
lives and safety of thousands of Chinese coolies. The liberation 
of Mr. Holmes’s teacher from duress in Shantung was requested of 
Ho who promised to attend to it, and the interview closed. Ateh 
translated very well, though sometimes forgetful of the need of 
rendering what the Chinese said which he could answer by himself 
well enough. 

We left the conference room for the dining room, where our 
whole party assembled at a collation much like other Chinese 
dinners that I have assisted at, except in the bread and crackers, 
forks and spoons, champagne and ale, which the Intendant had 
brought up from Shanghai to accommodate his foreign guests 
and spread out with other things on a chintz tablecloth. During the 
dinner Ho called up his son, a youth of twelve or so, of bright 
countenance, to see Mr. Ward, who gave him a gold watch, greatly 
to his own wonder; his father thought best to ask the Tautai 
whether he should accept it, in order to divide the responsibility. 

The rooms we entered in this temple had been adorned 
with inscriptions on the posts and walls, and otherwise fitted for 
the interview, all at the expense of the town. It was cheaply but 
prettily arranged. We returned through the same huge crowd 
which surrounds one everywhere in China, and this gathering had 
an unusual proportion of women. The signs of neglect and decay 
were too evident in the houses, streets, ditches, bridges, gateways 
and shops, though the extent of the town and suburbs proves it to 
have once been an important place. 

A hill in the centre seems to have been left unoccupied, and 
is surmounted by a pagoda from which some of our party obtained 
a fine view of the surrounding country early in the day. A ditch 
(rather than a creek) runs through the city, along whose banks we 
were carried, furnishing facilities for the transport of goods and 
people. It is a wonder to all of us who have seen for the first time 
the way in which this region is cut up by water courses of all sizes. 
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After reaching the boats we were detained by the preparation 
of three dispatches for Ho, after which the trackers were harnessed 
on and the flotilla started for Suchau. At the interview Ateh had 
intimated to the Intendant that we wished to go back to Shanghai 
by this route, but Ho quietly said he did not desire to know how 
we meant to return. We therefore let him start first and engaged 
three of his writers to come over and copy our dispatches—poor 
miserable opium smokers they were too, and one of them so boosy 
with the pipe that he made two or three mistakes before he finished 
his task. The ravages of this baneful drug among this people are 
dreadful. 

The moon lighted us on our way through the country, and the 
trackers hurried on with the hope of winning their reward of two 
mace for their exertions and reaching Suchau by daylight. Some 
boats containing siutsai graduates, going to the examination, were 
robbed in this region last week ; the only boats attacked were those 
of rich students who carried funds for buying their degree. 

Suchau was reached at daylight, but what with stopping to 
breakfast and the multitude of boats in the channel, we did not 
reach the landing place till one o’clock ; it was four miles from the 
entrance of the suburbs. The Governor-(eneral had reached it 
before us, and as we passed his huge boat he courteously came out 
to salute Mr. Ward who was still in bed. Afterwards, while we 
breakfasted near the walls, he passed us, drawn by sixty beggars 
just gathered from the wayside who thus earned something to get, 
a breakfast. The Governor had come out of the city to greet his 
superior and the latter was now on his way to land at the official 
jetty and go to the other’s yamun. 

We had flags flying from three or four of our boats, and drew 
large crowds to the banks thereby. In order to get to the edge, we 
compelled the others to back out from the wharf and took up four 
or five rods of shore with all our craft ; this gave the crowd a better 
chance. Soon after breakfast three or four of our party entered 
the city to cross to the landing place; the guard stopped them 
soon after entering and gave them a boat and a guide with which 
they traversed the town until noon. 

It was impossible to walk in the midst of such crowds, and 
five chairs were obtained after some delay in which to ride. As we 
passed through the outer gate and were entering the city, the guard 
there, on learning who we were, in the civilest manner told us we 
had better obtain guides from the yamun of the Governor before 
entering. This mode of turning us back showed that the politeness 
of the people of Suchau had not been exaggerated. By the time 
their refusal was made known, the street had, so to speak, congealed 
with human beings who were flowing in opposite currents in and 
out of the gate, and the chairs were therefore backed out for several 
rods, as it was out of the question to turn around. I told Ateh to 
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tell the bearers to take us to any object of interest which was in 
this part of the suburbs ; and judging us by themselves away they 
started to a large restaurant and garden about two miles off, 
carrying us through streets of all degrees of splendor and poverty, 
cleanliness and filth, until! we reached the place. It gave me the 
opportunity to see how the people lived, but the Minister and 
captain were not pleased and refused to see the establishment, 
expressing their views in no measured terms. 

Cards were sent in to the Governor, and at nightfall his came 
back with the assurance that we should be escorted on the morrow 
through the city, but he begged to decline troubling Mr. Ward to call 
on him. Meanwhile, while this reply was coming, Captain Page 
and I took a turn afoot through the streets near us with Dr. Sinclair. 
The crowd was by far the best dressed and fairest in complexion, 
civil and orderly, that I have yet passed through in China ; most of 
them were well-fed and dressed, and all pressing onwards with their 
various pursuits. We entered chinaware, silk, fur and other shops, 
the people pushing in after us and filling the streets so that in two 
minutes no one could get by. As soon as we proceeded on it 
liquefied and the current ran again. It was a busy and novel 
scene. I could make myself understood well enough for our 
purposes, and the civility of the shopmen made up for the rest. 
Such a crowd rendered stalls and hucksters by the wayside a 
nuisance, for there were only ten or twelve feet between opposite 
shops, and this clearance of what is so troublesome at Canton made 
the streets look cleaner. Altogether the visit along these rows 
raised my opinion of Suchau, and you know its high reputation 
among Chinese cities. The proverb is in everybody’s mouth, 
“Above is the palace of heaven. Below are’ Suchau and 
Hangchau.” 

The next morning, after a late breakfast (and that is our 
usual custom), a row of ten sedans was formed near the landing 
into which we entered, and headed by the clerks from the yamun, 
defiled into the city through the gate we “‘prospected” yesterday. It 
was about the size of those in Canton which you have seen, but the 
stones are in better condition, as if the climate did not wear them 
so rapidly. Our expedition had been bruited, and the way was 
lined, for the yang-kwei-tsz, or “foreign devils’ children,” as we 
have got to be called through all this region, are not so common as 
to pass quietly. 

We first visited the Municipal Temple, the Ching-hwang- 
miat, which I found inferior to the spacious establishment at 
Hangchau. It was grand and large, but neglected and dirty, 
thronged with beggars and worshippers. The whole impressed me 
sadly, for the evidences, acts and consequences of idolatry were here 
all brought into one view. It seemed strange to me that our 
company could view the scene so unconcernedly, yet, until the 
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grace of God changes the heart, who of us ever thinks, or is 
jealous, of his honor : 

The next place was the Tauist Temple called San-yuen, or 
Temple of the Three Originals, a showy building of three stories 
situated in the midst of a large court. A requiem was going on in 
the upper one, and here, more than at the former, was idolatry 
rampant. The smoke of incense filled the building; the 
monotonous chants of the priests over their liturgy, and the dozens 
of gilded idols, among which the three Original Ones towered 
twenty or more feet, before whom they knelt, with spectators and 
worshippers crowding around us and them, made an impressive 
scene. When new this establishment was probably the most 
magnificent in this city, and the outside still showed its original 
richness of carving and gilding. It was the largest temple of the 
Tau sect I had seen, and contained perhaps two hundred images of 
all names and sizes, before which thousands upon myriads of 
worshippers had bowed their knees—a caviller might say, with some 
effect, for the gilding was worn off in many spots. I was glad to 
leave the dark, dusty and crowded rooms and get out into the 
clear sunshine. ' 

The people had multiplied by hundreds in the area of this 
temple as we delayed at it, and it was with some ado that we went 
on to the Sz’ ¢sz’-lin, or Forest of Lions, the next wonder of the 
town. It was a small garden filled with artificial rock and water 
work, and adorned with arbors and fine trees. The lions were: 
merely numerous grotesque rocks perched on little prominences in 
the midst of a clump of bushes—a score or more over the garden. 
The doorkeeper receives a fee of one hundred and twenty-five cash 
from each person, and our chairman took advantage of the chance 
to see the parterre. As a whole it was inferior to the garden of 
Consequa, hong merchant of the olden time, but superior to 
Pwantingqua’s. 

From this secluded spot we went to the pagoda, from which a 
grand view of the city and environs was obtained. The city lies 
compactly built, as if land was dear ; no gardens or grounds were to 
be seen among the houses and no open spaces within the walls except 
near the pagoda. The streets were too narrow to interrupt the even 
surface of the roofs, and I hardly ever saw human beings more 
closely packed. The walls were twelve miles in circuit and, including 
the suburbs, contain one and three quarter millions of inhabitants. 
A few Canton men only are here. Five pagodas are seen at Suchau, 
of which this is the best. It is like that one at Hangchau which I 
ascended, and contains scores of images. Visitors have written 
many curious inscriptions up and down the galleries which I have 
no doubt attract attention, just like our custom of cutting the name 
at places of resort. The lower story of this pagoda is inclosed in a 
room which renders it so dark that visitors must pay for a candle to 
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get up and down, as their eyes just at the moment can see almost 
nothing ; a priest stands near the entrance of the adjacent temple in 
the same inclosure to admonish visitors of their duties towards the 
gods and their keepers. 

This view from the summit of the pagoda of Suchau, that 
from the hills near my residence with Mr. Burdon in Hangchau, and 
that from the walls of Kiating-fu, combined, have impressed me 
with new ideas of the masses of human beings in China yet to be 
reached by the voice of the preacher. It may be that the whirlwind 
and earthquake are yet to come before it is heard; the events of 
the last few months have increased my pity for this weak, wrong- 
headed nation in the hands of mighty and jealous nations like 
England and France. 

On the return to the boat, we walked through some of the 
best shops in the main streets, but the intrusive crowd rendered the 
attempt to buy anything nearly futile. The plan of these shops is 
similar to those at Canton, from which I infer that the winters are 
not too cold to have the fronts opened. The rent of one of the 
respectable silk shops was two hundred taels a year, about a quarter 
of the sum demanded for a small stall or stand in Hongkong not 
one fourth the size. The amount of goods in some of these 
warehouses was equal to what one used to see in Canton, and 
everything indicated thrift and industry. The craftsmen plied their 
various callings and works in just such dark, low hovels as you have 
seen in Canton, especially the weavers. 

The afternoon was not too far gone for us to proceed in a 
gondola to the Fuyau hill, the one on which the pagoda stands that 
we had seen from the top of that we ascended. This position is a 
famous one for a beautiful view, and the various festivals and other 
scenes of idolatrous entertainments held here attract crowds. The 
passage there was one of the prettiest parts of the visit, for at every 
few rods new scenes disclosed themselves, and the busy pavement 
along the margin of the stream showed the restless activity of the 
people and ‘vied with the liveliness of the water. The walk up the 
hill was lined entirely with picture and toy shops, from whose 
workmen proceed many of the toys and drawings sold in this region. 

There are many legends connected with this hill. On the 
summit stands a dilapidated shrine and pagoda, both of which are 
now closed. ‘T'wo pavilions nearly in ruin, and one of them roofless, 
indicate where the famous emperors, Kanghi and Kienlung erected 
memorials of their visits to this great mart, and the tablets are fine 
specimens of workmanship. The principal object of interest to a 
Chinese is a cleft in the limestone rock said to have been made by 
the sword of T'sin Chi-Hwangti about two hundred years ago when 
he pursued a tiger which vanished as he struck at it and opened a 
pool in the fissure, now called the Tiger’s Pool. Another story is 
that this same conqueror, fearing that his dynasty would be 
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overthrown by an Emperor just born of poor parents near this hill, 
buried the family under the stone to prevent the monarch rising. _ 

The afternoon gave us plenty of time to look into the picture 
shops and procure a few ; most of them were images and goddesses, 
but not of much merit either in design or execution. To the credit 
of the people, I should add that not an indecent picture was 
exhibited. We amused ourselves and a score or two of lively lads 
by throwing a handful of cash for them to scramble for, and after a 
stroll of an hour and more returned to the boat. The view of the 
vast plain and the populous city which is to be seen from this hill is 
not likely to be soon forgotten by an observant spectator. 

Immediately after reaching the wharf on our return, the 
boatmen moved off by the remaining daylight through the mass of 
boats. Ho had already left on his journey to Changchau, and we 
now started on our way to the other end of the empire. The treaty 
of Tientsin soon goes into effect, and our affairs are completed. The 
English and French will not be hindered or criticised by our presence 
in their operations next year, and we shall see if they get on any 
better. 

Ateh went into the city to visit his old employers, Samqua and 
‘“‘ His Excellency Pwan.” The former has recovered much of his 
property and still looks forward to official dignity ; the latter awaits 
coming events, one of which may be his own demise, for his health 
is indifferent and his habits not such as promote longevity. I 
suspect few rich people in the world hold their possessions with more 
anxiety and misgivings than the Chinese gentry, but their knowledge 
of the vicissitudes they are exposed to makes a downfall less 
unexpected and surprising, while they are not regarded with the 
sidelong glances poor rich men are often exposed to with us. 
Samqua’s pride of family is great and, since his possessions at Canton 
have been so seriously diminished by the fire, I guess he will end 
his days in this region. 

Mr. Jenkins obtained a Jot of trackers for us, and by the light 
of the moon they hurried the boats along the water courses 
expeditiously, so that we were back to Kwanshan long before daylight. 
The passage through the lakes which lie north of Suchau was 
charming ; stretches of water reposing in the tranquil moonbeams 
and islets of high and low degree among the lakelets and coves, 
covered with grain and trees, altogether formed an enchanting 
picture, rendered doubtless the more beautiful just at the time 
because of the rapidity with which we passed it. The morning 
broke upon us long after we had dismissed the trackers, and with 
fair wind we rapidly progressed towards Shanghai. 

It was Sunday morning, and the country around seemed to me 
to partake of the placidity of the day, for I have ever noticed it in 
my own experience that the hue nature takes on very much 
corresponds to the feelings with which I view her. God is ever the 
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same, it is I who am changeable. The channel was so tortuous that 
the wind became scant or ahead on many of the reaches, and there 
was time to walk a way along the shore. I got to talking with two 
of the sailors and a marine who accompanied Captain Page, and we 
turned into my boat after a while to read a chapter and pray, so 
that the day was not altogether unobserved. Mr. Heard and young 
Jenkins took their guns, but the progress of the boats was too rapid 
for them to use them at all and keep in sight. The husbandmen 
"were everywhere getting in their rice and cotton, sowing winter 
wheat, or ploughing the soft land for beans or cabbages. They 
know no Sabbath, but they know how to treat foreigners civilly, and 
during the whole trip we have not received a harsh word. The rice 
is thrashed in the fields by placing an open frame over a tub and 
beating the sheaves upon it. The groups of women and children 
around these thrashing tubs were pleasant interludes to the monotony 
of the sail along these level banks, and I often gave them a passing 
word. 

Towards three o’clock we reached Wangtu, the town where we 
stopped going up when the mizzling rain covered us with gloom and 
the streets with sludge ; now all was cheerful and dry, and Captain 
Page and his surgeon, Dr. Sinclair, asked me to take another look 
at it with them, as the boats had not all yet come up. Everyone 
was at work, women were weaving, hulling rice, picking cotton, and 
gossiping with their neighbors, men were shaving or busy with their 
handicraft, while the children were romping and taking care of the 
babies. In some shops, where the mother was busy with her spinning 
or thrashing, the baby was bundled up in swaddling clothes till it 
was large enough to be wedged upright into a straw basket, where 
it could play with its fists and look at the chickens. The number 
of baskets full of babies seen along the streets was indicative of 
thrift and enough to eat. One girl was busy making a reed or sley 
for her loom, and the dexterity of her manipulation attracted our 
notice, while the entire cordiality of the people led us on from one 
shop or house to another. We made a careful survey of their 
tenements and avocations and returned to the boats, my friends 
much pleased with the insight they had had into the domestic village 
life of the Chinese. 

The boats had, however, all gone on, their flag shining brightly 
over the land far in the distance, and left it for us to overtake them 
as we best could. However, a good natured lad led us over the fields 
so as to intercept them and, after about five miles’ walk, we reached 
them before sunset, our comrades quite unaware that we were not 
in their company. At one time we were unable to see the flags 
and, as the wind was fair, the boats outsped us, which quickened 
our pace rather to the amusement of some laborers in a farmstead 
who were unable to explain the apparition of three foreigners 
hastening through their grange as if pursued by ladrones. During 
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the night the tide left us in the mud and detained the boats so that 
we did not reach Shanghai until this morning. The guardboats 
came back with us to secure their cumshaw, and the men had tales 
of robbers to entertain us whereby to increase its amount. 

Hongkong, December 21st.—I have come over here to see about 
the details connected with the payment of claims and to get some 
blanks printed, and having a spare moment I improve it to reply to 
your last two letters. I don’t know that I am surprised at the 
fears you had after you heard that we went on up to the capital, in 
face, too, of the part taken by Commodore Tattnall at the battle of 
Peibo. It never occurred to me, from what I knew of the manners 
of the Chinese, that there was the least danger in trusting ourselves 
in their hands after the Emperor’s government was pledged for our 
safety. I never felt safer in my life and, if you have read my 
narrative, you will see too how carefully we were kept. But I can 
understand, after you read the details given in the papers of the 
carnage on the 25th of June, that you would look at our position 
through them and think of little else than blood, revenge and 
imprisonment until further tidings relieved your doubt. This has 
long since been done, and I guess you wonder now how you could 
have been so disturbed when you knew neither good nor bad of us. 
Yet I would not have you write any other way than just as you feel, 
for a letter is not an essay, but a transcript of the feelings and 
wishes at the time. 

Mr. Ward has gone over to Manila with Commodore Stribling 
in the ‘‘ Hartford,” for two commodores are one too many on a station, 
and Commodore Tattnall is still here preparing the ‘ Powhatan” for 
taking the Japanese Commissioners to Panama on their visit to the 
United States. The old gentleman is pleased that the Secretary of 
the Navy has approved of his proceedings last 25th of June, but he 
knows well enough that an act may be approved after it has been 
committed which would have been differently criticised beforehand. 
The newspapers take a liberal view of the day’s work and treat the 
matter very much as we did on board the “‘ Toeywan” when, with the 
full consciousness of a violation of neutrality in respect to the 
Chinese, we all felt like helping the English out of their troubles. 
[ should not wonder if somebody had out a picture of the visit of our 
Commodore to Admiral Hope on board the ‘ Cormorant,” the 
incident being one that would form a good subject. 

Hongkong presents a great contrast to Macao. The harbor is 
alive with ships and boats and steamers, the streets with people, 
carriages and burdens, everyone bustling through the crowd he 
helps to swell, while masons and carpenters find plenty of work. 
The expedition likely to arrive next spring threatens to occupy all 
the available room, for the health of the troops demands that they 
be sent ashore for a season after their voyage. What an outlay for 
his country Mr. Bruce caused by his reckless disregard of the 
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exigencies of the moment! But it is such points in life that show 
what a man is made of. 

December 238rd.—Uast evening I dined on board the ‘‘ Powhatan” 
with Captain Pearson, where also | met Captain Shadwell of the 
British ship ‘‘ Highflyer’’? who was wounded at the Peiho forts in 
the ankle. The old ship has her decks covered with cabins for the 
accommodation of the Japanese Commissioners who are to go to the 
United States in her; there is a large company detailed for this 
visit, and the officers of the ship are not much pleased at the 
prospect of the crowd which will throng their decks. A small 
company might be pleasantly accommodated, but seventy-two 
persons will cover the ship as aphides do a cabbage leaf, the 
servants on the deck, their masters on the couches, and all in every- 
body’s way. I think the number will be reduced when the Japanese 
see what limited quarters are available for their use ; and, after all, 
there is a lurking belief and wish that the present ministry will 
disapprove of the proposition and find reasons for not sending a 
minister to the United States at all. 

January 6th.—Nye has been showing his generous feelings 
again in making efforts to release coolies from captivity. I think 
he has already delivered three or four, and now Mr. Graves sends the 
petition or statement of a man named Akwan who has been carried 
away from the city to Macao, leaving a mother and son nine years 
old helpless and poor. ‘The owners of these barracoons regard the 
men therein imprisoned as a man would who kept a sheepfold or 
pen for cattle and, if application be made to release a wretch who 
has been kidnapped by their minions, a ransom of seventy-five 
dollars or so is demanded or a new coolie. This business is one 
which stirs up anger and hatred against all foreigners, and the 
exasperation deepens and widens continually until, I fear, the 
whole foreign community will be endangered. loze, our old printer, 
has been telling me some of the proceedings in one of the dens 
where he was interpreter to make the miserable wretches entrapped 
into them consent to go aboard ship. What can one do? If 
seventy-five or one hundred dollars are forthcoming for every 
unfortunate who is caught by the pimps and crimps lurking for 
their prey, what a bounty will it be on their rascality! And the 
more there are caught, so much the more will the business flourish. 
It makes me sick to hear the stories connected with this nefarious 
traffic in human beings, most of which must have some grounds 
for their promulgation. A man was seized on the Praya Manduco 
last week, but I believe he was rescued before being carried into 
the barracoon. Linhi has sailed for Demerara whence she will 
reach Trinidad where her intended lives, and I hope prove a useful 
woman. She takes a long journey for a husband. 

January 7th.—Mr. Parkin came down from Canton to spend 
~ Sunday with Nye, and brought a letter to me from Achin, King 
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and Company’s old comprador, respecting his losses at the burning 
of the factories in 1856. He had about seven thousand dollars’ 
worth of property in their house and Alvord’s, all of which was 
lost, and his own life and safety were compromised by going into 
the factories to look after it. He might haye removed a large 
share of it if he had intrusted the job to any person who could 
oversee the shipment, but he and all his servants were justly in 
great danger if they exhibited themselves too much about the 
premises. It is a hard case, too, for him and one or two other 
natives in like position who adventured not a little to protect the 
property of their masters under the assurance of remuneration for 
their own risks to be deprived of all recompense from the moneys 
collected from their own government to pay foreigners ; more so, as 
there is likely to be more money in hand than will be needed for 
paying the losses of Americans. 

January 9th.—Yesterday, like the five preceding Sabbaths, 
passed without any Protestant service in Macao. I have Chinese 
service with the servants, using the version of Matthew in the 
colloquial Canton dialect, and am much pleased to find it so well 
understood. Even Ayan who has heretofore not more than half 
understood what he read now finds that the words mean just what 
he reads, and require no additional explanation of their sense. 
Preston is going on with the same work upon the other gospels, 
and | am to pay for their printing if the Bible Society decline, in 
order to try the experiment. ‘Some of the missionaries rather dis- 
claim the effort and will not use the version, but I believe the 
women all favor it for the use of the females whom they are trying 
to teach. It deserves a trial, and is much more promising than 
romanizing the colloquial. 

The Chinese government has certainly obtained some new 
energy by employing foreigners in its custom houses, and I am in 
hopes that it will derive good in many ways. The ‘‘ Messenger” has 
been loading at Whampoa with coolies for Havana about six months, 
and had her lading complete when the ‘* Hoppo” sent a boat to the 
ship to ascertain whether any of the men had been entrapped 
or otherwise obtained against their wills. The Captain. was 
energetic in his own cause and stoutly refused to let an Englishman 
come on board his-ship, though the Chinese officers were with him 
and he was merely their interpreter. They all went back to 
Canton, and the ‘‘ Hoppo” sent to Perry prohibiting the ship from 
leaving the port until all the coolies had been brought to Canton 
to be examined as to their willingness to go. About five hundred 
of them came up from Macao, and the Spanish agent Vargas 
immediately sent for them, and the “Spark” brought them back on 
Saturday. Thus the Chinese have at least vindicated their 
position, and the “‘ Messenger” has lost her freight. The Captain of 
this ship has been printing a pamphlet in favor of the traffic which 
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Long Phillips (Mrs. Beckwith’s former tutor) wrote for him, and 
I believe has treated the fellows on board his ship with much 
consideration, giving everybody facility to visit them. The 
emigration plan of Mr. Austin, fostered by the English government, 
may very likely be promoted by such a caprice of this American 
captain, and others who wish the laborers enter into the regulations 
of the Chinese, thus obtaining them in a fair and understood mode. 
But that will not so well answer the designs of the Portuguese who, 
I hear, get a living by going into secluded creeks and coaxing the 
villagers to go aboard their boats. 

January 11th.—Yesterday and to-day have been rainy and 
cold, and I should have been more comfortable with a fire, though 
at 58° I ought not to have a shiver. ‘The case of the “ Messenger” 
and the conduct of the Captain has been more fully known during 
the last two days, and the Governor-General now demands that the 
men carried out of the country in the “Spark” and ‘** Mili” (asmall 
steamer built at Whampoa) should be returned to him at Canton 
for examination. The ship cannot get her clearance from the 
custom house, and Perry properly refuses to give her papers, so 
that she ‘is caught. Her Captain Manton is a violent man I hear ; 
he has been once imprisoned at Hongkong for outrages to his crew, 
and during the summer past has made his ship a coolie barracoon 
at. Whampoa, sending the men in squads to Macao and other ships. 
Three other American vessels are loading with this freight at 
Whampoa, and they will probably move up to Canton itself, if they 
are not too large, there to submit to the regulations which the 
Chinese have at last been induced to adopt. There were about eighty 
men liberated from the ‘‘Messenger’” who had been enticed and 
entrapped, and they have aroused no little excitement at Canton, 
issuing placards and publishing their wrongs. As soon as the 
Governor-General sees his way clear I think he will be able to 
enforce such regulations as shall place the legal transportation 
of laborers at Canton, and the kidnapping of coolies at this place, 
a difference that will soon be understood by the people. The ** Dora,’ 
the vessel in which Linhi sailed, had a large lot of women and 
children, and I should not wonder if the negroes in the British 
West Indies were ere long seriously interfered with by Chinese 
immigrants. Mr. Austin ise two more ships loading, and all give 
him their countenance in order to make a greater contrast with the 
Spanish and French coolie traders (American too I hear) who raise 
their men by treachery. 

Mr. Ward returned yesterday to Macao, and I shall be able 
to ascertain particulars respecting my departure next week. 

January 13th.—Mr. Wallace Ward goes over to Hongkong 
this morning to proceed to the newly opened port of Swatau where 
he is to act as custom-house collector; at Canton Mr. Glover still 
remains, though I hear some of the American merchants desire 
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him removed, just as they desired and succeeded in removin: 
O. E. Roberts last spring. I cannot understand the reason, unless 
it be that they wish to.put Mr. Hunter in the place, and this see 
to be insufficient to account for the pertinacity manifested. ver. 
Mr. W. Ward came out with the intention of leaving the 
Legation as soon as he could find a situation in this country 
likely to furnish him a better return than he gets as secretary, 
but I doubt whether he will fancy the condition of things at a ne 
port like Swatau, where rough and ready proceedings hav 
generally been the order of the day among the opium sellers 
coolie catchers and convoy captains which have thronged_ that 
place, as well as the regular traders. ne : 
If this paper could carry some new energy put into the wor 
of desire to see you and the dear children, hope that I may | 
soon be on the way, and faith that God in mercy will grant my 
wishes, I should be tempted to enlarge. I cannot close this eigh 
hundredth page of my letter better than by commending yo 
and them to God who has so far watched over us and who 
promises are still as sure as ever, praying that he will fit us for ¢ I] 
his holy will, whether here or there, till he bring us safe to himself. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT HART, BART., G.C.M.G. 


Fn Memoriam. 


Sir ROBERT HART, BART., G.c.M.G. 


“ His services in China during the last fifty years have been of great 
value.” So runs in the terse language of an Imperial Edict the epitaph on 


_ Robert Hart which will find an echo far and wide. The facts of his life are 
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well known and need hardly be recapitulated here. He was born on the 
20th February, 1835, came to China in 1854, and entered on his life’s work. 
in the Customs at the age of twenty-four. It is interesting to note that 
even then he was already a member of our Society which he joined in 1858— 


being thus a contemporary of Dr. Edkins, Sir Harry Parkes, Dr, Williamson 


i“ 


and many other Giants of the Past. It is also not uncharacteristic of the 
man that he was ever a silent member from first to last, from the time he 


joined as a youth of twenty-three until he passed away in his seventy-seventh | 


year. Unquestionably he had great stores of knowledge that would have 
been highly valued in the pages of our Journal, yet—so far as the writer is 
aware—he never took any active part in our affairs, wrote nothing, and 
participated not at all either by criticism or emendation. This silence was 
indeed one of the elements of his extraordinary personality. But we can 
safely believe that in his case it was always sympathetic, and_ that 
nothing ever took place in our records without attracting his attention, 
Intellectually he combined two qualities not often found together, namely, 
extreme quickness of apprehension and great tenacity of memory. Generally 


_ speaking, quick people are shallow and deep people are slow, but Robert 


ict 


Hart was both quick and deep. His rapidity of mind was indeed sometimes 
almost uncanny, for he often seemed to understand intuitively the whole of 
a subject before one had got beyond the commencement of an explanation. 
He always took in more than he gave out, hence his well known reticence 


and the quiet cynicism that allowed him to tolerate without retaliation the 


display of limited knowledge in others less well-equipped than himself. 
Like “Bobs” he never advertised, and perhaps indeed carried this guiding 
principle too far, with the result that on his human—as distinguished from 

8 official—side he won less than his due share of appreciation. Possibly, 


too, he was really too great to be fully human, and too much of a 


‘superman’ to be comfortably approached by his fellow men. 


us, Requiescat in pace. 


Be this as it may, it is certain that though Governments decorated 
him, and the World far off acclaimed him, the tribute he won from those in 
personal contact with him was mainly a silent one. In silence too he left 
the great organization of his creation, and now in silence has a great 
Dreamer, a great Worker and a great Master of men departed from amongst 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The New Testament of Higher Buddhism, By T1iMoTrHy RICHARD, 
D.D. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark. Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 


The attraction of Buddhism for Occidental minds has perhaps proved 
stronger than that of any of the non-Christian faiths prevalent in Asia. Its 
spiritual truths, and especially its emphasis of the doctrine of self-abnegation, 
commend Buddhism to minds familiar with Christian teaching. There have 
been many controversies as to the debt which Christianity owes to Buddhism, . 
some even having gone to the extent of claiming that the teaching of the 
New Testament is all based upon Buddhistic sources. Much of the popular 
conception of Buddhism, in recent years, has been obtained, among English- 
speaking people, from Sir Edwin Arnold’s Liyht of Asia, and the beautiful 
tenets of doctrine which have been so charmingly portrayed by Arnold are 
generally supposed to have been based upon the teachings of early Buddhism. 
Dr. Richard, in this new work, shows that, on the contrary, Arnold's work 
is a portrayal of the doctrines of the Mahayana School, founded by 
Ashvagosha at the close of the Ist century of the Christian Era, when 
communication between Hast and West was frequent and extensive. Some 
of the Mahayana scriptures have been long familiar to Western scholars, but 
Dr. Richard has done a distinct service to scholarship by a republication 
of his translation of Ya Ching Ki Shin Lun, which he calls “The 
Awakening of the Faith” or, “The Faith of the New Buddhism.” The 
importance of the Mahayana School is evident from the fact that a large 
proportion of the Buddhists in China and Japan consider this School as the 
truest exponent of Higher Buddhism. Dr. Richard holds that this book 
is both Brahmanistic and Buddhistic, “ Indian and Western in some aspects 
of philosophic thought. It is profoundly philosophic, reminding one strongly 
of Hegel, Berkeley and G. Gore, in the earlier part, yet very practical in the 
latter part.” Points of similarity between the teachings of this book and 
those of Christianity are carefully pointed out by the author, who holds that 
“the almost universal reception of the doctrine contained in this book by 


Norsz.—A fuller and more critical review of this book is being prepared 
by Pastor Hackmann, and will appear in a later Volume of this JOURNAL. 
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both the East and West constitutes its highest claim to our attention.” 
Dr. Richard has added a translation of the Essence of the Lien Hua King, 
“The Lotus Scripture,” the chief teaching of which is Life, Light and 
Love. A previous translation of the complete Sanskrit Lotus scripture had 
been made by Kern, who translated from a late edition, which was more 
amplified and diffuse than the original. Dr. Richard’s translation is from 
the original Chinese translation of the Essence as given in the Wu Liang I 
King, Nanjis’s Catalogue No. 133, which leaves out many of the incredible 
Indian embellishments. This Essence has never been previously translated 
into any European language. The object of the translation of both books 
by the author is clearly stated by him, in several places, to be that the 
leaders of the Hast and the West may understand each other better, as they 
come to realize that all truth has a common origin. ‘“‘ When the devotion 
of the Kast and the West is united, then the kingdoms of this world will 
soon become the Kingdom of our God and of His Christ.” Dr. Richard’s 
work has been well done, with the single exception of his use of peculiar 
phrases and complicated sentences which frequently are difficult to 
comprehend. He has, however, the supreme qualification for doing this 
work of translation in the sympathetic attitude with which he approaches 
the essential truths of another religion. 


Lion and Dragon in Northern China. By R. F. JoHNSTOoN, District 
- Officer and Magistrate, Wei Hai Wei. London, John Murray. 
Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 


This book is much more comprehensive in its scope than would be 
imagined from its title. Only one chapter deals with British rule, so that 
the part which the “ Lion” has in Mr. Johnston’s narrative is very small. 
Even the “ Dragon” could have been omitted, for this much-abused word is 
the emblem of the Manchu Dynasty, and not of the Chinese people, of whom 
Mr. Johnston is writing. The title, it must be said, is the only weak part of 
the book, which must be considered one of the best which has been written 
on things Chinese. The keen appreciation of Chinese characteristics, and 
the familiarity with the details of Chinese Society, are seen on every page. 
We have scanned the pages carefully to detect errors, as a work which covers 
the history of folklore, religious practices and social customs of the people 
is apt to contain a fair proportion of inaccuracies or mis-statements ; but our 
search has been in vain. Many things spoken of by Mr. Johnston might 
be given a different interpretation, but even in such cases it is usual for the 
author to mention that the view he has taken is only one-sided. In the 
chapter dealing with history and legend, many interesting facts concerning 
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the early relations between China and Japan are brought out. Attention is 
called throughout the book to the Chinese sources of authority from which 
facts are derived. There are frequent references also to religious questions, 
and indeed the last six chapters, which deal with the three religions of 
China, with superstition and ghostlore, consist of a comparison between 
the religious opinions held by Westerners with those held by Chinese. 
Mr. Johnston has a high opinion of the power of Confucianism in making 
a happy, contented people. He states, “If the Wei Hai Wei Government 
deserves any commendation at all, it is only for its acceptance of Confucian 
principles as the basis of administration. Confucianism indeed is the 
foundation of the civil law that is administered in the British Courts. 
Confucian customs are wherever possible upheld and enforced by the 
officials in their executive and judicial capacities, and it is by the 
recognition of Confucianism that the Government has been able to dismiss 
its armed force,” As to Chinese politics, Mr. Johnston remarks that “not 
only does China try to play off one Power against another (a game that is 
played with more or less assiduity by every Government in the world) but 
she makes promises which she does not intend to fulfil except under 
compulsion ; she adopts an attitude that is now arrogant and now cringing ; 
she is alternately dilatory and hasty; she is often hypocritical, and her 
perpetual changes of external and internal policy are a source of the greatest 
embarrassment to the Governments and merchants of foreign lands, and a 
source of gravest danger to herself.” Notwithstanding this severe scoring of 
the results of Chinese philosophy, Mr, Johnston further states that “ if China 
thinks, or Europe persuades her into the belief, that her backward position 
among the great Powers of the world is due to Confucianism, she will be 
doing a great wrong to the memory of one of her greatest sons, and a greater 
wrong to herself.” Mr. Johnston rejects the idea that Confucianism is a 
religion, and classifies it properly as a cult; but has evidently failed to grasp 
the truth that the system of ethics inculcated by Confucius s only a series 
of worthy maxims growing out of his comments upon life as he found it. 
He had no thought of establishing a cult, much less a religion : but desired 
to lead the people of his generation to appreciate the noble inheritance which 
they had from their predecessors, and to encourage them to regulate their 
life only in accordance with high ideals, Mr. Johnston quotes Mr. Giles as 
stating that no single individual has ever influenced so many people a8 
China’s sage, and it is not too much to say that his influence on the social 
and governmental development of China and Japan has always been for 
good, even though one might hesitate to affirm that it is the Swmmum 
bonum. It is surprising, however, to find that so frequently an appreciation 
of the virtues of another religious system than one’s own results in an 
unfair criticism of the defects of the system with which one is most familiar. 
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Mr. Johnston has contrasted the foibles of Christianity with the virtues of 
Confucianism in a way which is at times bewildering and does not tend 
toward clear thinking. Strength should be contrasted with strength, 
weakness compared with weakness, before any just estimate of relative 
values can be established. Mr. Johnston has produced an excellent work, 
and to say that several parts of it have been read over and over again is one 
of the best things that can be said as to our appreciation of the value of it. 


Diseases of China. JmFFERYS AND MAXWELL. Blakiston’s Sons, 
‘New York. Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 


The necessary limitations of a work of this kind are pointed out by 
the authors in their preface; that in the general consideration of diseases 
met with in China there is little that cannot be found, exhaustively 
discussed, in texts on the diseases of tropical and subtropical regions, and 
that many of the diseases of the Orient are common to other countries, and 
so are familiar to those trained in the Occident. What they have sought to 
do, therefore, is to gather into a reasonably small compass an account of the 
special conditions found in China, and a discussion of the modifications in 
disease wrought by the peculiar habits of life among the Chinese people. 

A feature of great value, though necessarily imperfect, is the set of 
nosogeographical charts included in the volume. The sources of information 
drawn upon, though many, are not always full, and the distribution of 
reports far from uniform. In the great foreignised centers, statistics of 
disease are fairly complete and the records of many years are available, but 
back of the fringe of these large ports, statistics are much more meagre, 
so that charts of the sort are obviously ill-balanced. In subsequent editions 
this question of the geographic distribution of disease, and the incidence of 
special pathologic conditions, will doubtless be presented with even 
greater clearness and helpfulness. 

Chapters of especial worth are those on hospital hygiene and hospital 
construction. The former deals with a number of problems in the 
machinery of institutional routine in the Orient; it is a practical 
impossibility to maintain here the identical regulations that obtain in the 
hospitals o western countries and the authors have filled the discussion of 
these problems with many excellent suggestions and illustrations drawn 
from their own wide experience and from the contributed opinions of many 
medical workers scattered through the Empire. The matter of hospital 
construction for work among the Chinese is a part of the same vexing 
question ; in the chapter devoted to this phase of medical work, the plans 
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and photographs of representative new hospitals from all parts of China 
have been collected and are presented with descriptions and comments. 

In the section given to the descriptions of metazoal parasites, the 
authors have been exceedingly fortunate in having at their disposal the 
beautiful plates made by Dr. John Bell and Fleet Surgeon Sutton, of various 
helminths and ova. These, supplemented by many other excellent 
photographs, make this part of the book especially welcome to those 
working in regions heavily infected with parasitic worms. It seems a pity 
that the list of metazoal parasites of animals, appended to the chapter, could 
not have been amplified, and the obscurer specimens identified, before 
publishing. This should be done in a future edition. It is a matter of no 
small importance tu have full lists of the parasites of domestic animals, 
particularly in a country where helminth infections play so large a part in 
pathologic states. 

The book itself is excellently well made, the binding serviceable, 
typographic errors few, and the arrangement and indices satisfactory. 
Drs. Jeffreys and Maxwell are to be felicitated on having produced a volume 
delightfully readable and of great usefulness in the rather circumscribed 
field for which it was designed. 


HS. Ey 


Oid Chinese Porcelain and Works of Art in China. By A. W. 
Baur. London, Cassell & Co, Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 


This work must be considered in the light of its origin. It is meant 
to be a description and catalogue of certain articles selected from the 
Porcelain Exhibition held in Shanghai, November, 1908, under the auspices _ 
of this Society. The Committee which had the Exhibition in charge 
intended to publish a permanent record of it, but on account of the 
departure of several members from Shanghai this plan was not considered 
feasible. With the unanimous approval of the Committee, Mr. A. W. 
Bahr kindly undertook the responsibility of publication, and has brought 
out a volume which is much larger and more expensive than could have 
been attempted by the Committee. When it is remembered that the articles 
described and photographed were, in most instances, only available for the 
period of the ten days during which the Exhibition was held it will be 
recognized that the writing of descriptions and the obtaining of good 
photographs were attended with much difficulty. As a matter of fact, the 
descriptions were almost all written during the hours of the Exhibition by 
Mr. C. O. Liddell and Mr. Bahr. This accounts for the incomplete and 
perhaps in some instances the slightly inaccurate description of articles. 
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The frequent use of such a term as “Early Ming” is the result of the 
necessary haste with which descriptions were wrilten, but even this should 
only excite, on the part of those who purchase the book, further interest in 
seeking to determine the accurate period of the object. We believe, 
however, that as a whole the articles were actually what they are said to 
have been. Mr. Bahr describes those who served on the Exhibition as 
connoisseurs but, as a matter of fact, none at that time could be classed as 
experts, or even as professional buyers. The Exhibition was a laudable 
attempt to bring together in China, for the first time, the best specimens of Art 
which could be procured, and it is surprising that the Committee succeeded 
in getting such a large variety. It was not supposed by the Committee 
that even in the classes represented the best specimens were secured, and 
the’ descriptions are necessarily confined to the objects exhibited without 
suggesting where similar or better specimens could be found. ‘There are 
120 illustrations, 12 of which are in colour. These are good specimens of 


printing and make the book most attractive. We believe that no good. 


purpose has been accomplished by the insertion of the “ Notes” prepared by 
Mr. F. K. Wilkinson. These notes were only intended as a cursory guide to 
visitors, and are not of sufficient permanent value to be recorded in such a 
book, The two Indices of the articles, according to period and class, make 
reference easy, and add very much to the value of the book. The price, 30/-, 
is very reasonable, and any one who wishes to know what porcelain is now 
available in China cannot afford to be without it. 


The Dalai Lamas of Lhasa and their Relations with the 
Manchu Emperors of China, 1644-1908. By W.W. RockHILu. 
Reprinted from the T‘oung-Pao, Series III, Vol. I, No. 1. Oriental 
Printing Office, late H. J. Brin, Leyden, 1910. 


This is an important contribution to the literature concerning Thibet, 
and is of especial importance at the moment, when so much interest centres 
in the career of the present Dalai Lama. After giving an historical account 
of the rise of the power of the Dalai Lama, Mr. Rockhill proceeds to 
describe the visit of this high dignitary to Peking in 1908, and of their 


~meeting at Wu-tai-shan. 


Islam in China: A Neglected Problem. With Illustrations, Monu- 


mental Rubbings, Maps, etc. By MARSHALL BROOMHALL, B.A., 
Editorial Secretary, China Inland Mission. London, Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 


Mr. Broomhall has written a very interesting account from the 
missionary standpoint of the progress of the Mohammedan religion 
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in China, The preface states that the work was begun in connection with 
the work of a Commission of the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference, 
Mr. Broomhall has given in this volume not only the result of his own 
personal observations and those of friends whom he has interested in the 
matter, but has also quoted freely from various authoritative sources. 
The book is written in a most interesting style, is well printed and 
beautifully illustrated. An appendix gives a list of Mohammedan literature 
in the Chinese language, and a Bibliography of writings on this subject. 
The book has a careful index, which makes all its facts readily available to 
a student of the subject. 


Chinese Hotch Potch. By Wititam R. KAHLER. Reprinted from 
The Union, Shanghai, 1910. 


Rambling sketches of various phases of life in Shanghai and the 
surrounding country contribute to make this an interesting book, well 
worth the attention of those who desire to see how things Chinese are 
viewed by a skilful and practised observer, 


Gleanings from Fifty Years in China. By the late ARCHIBALD 
Lirt.te. Revised by Mrs, ARCHIBALD LitrLEe. London, Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., 1910. 


Nearly all the essays contained in this volume have previously 
appeared in various periodicals published in China or at home. Only the 
chapter on Missionaries, and two Chinese Plays, appear for the first time. 
One of these plays, “ Borrowing Boots,” is translated from Chinese sources ; 
another play, “ Plot and Counterplot,’ is a Comedy in two Acts, written by 
Mr. Little in imitation of the Chinese style. Mr. Little’s patience and 
perseverance in frequent travels into the interior of China, and his accurate 
descriptions of what he saw, make this volume as valuable a contribution 
to the knowledge of the world concerning China as was made by the books 
published during his lifetime. Mr. Little was for many years an honoured 
member of this Society, and with Mrs. Little always took an active interest 
in its affairs, This last volume from his pen adds further honour to a 
distinguished career, 
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The ‘‘Fan Kwae” at Canton before Treaty Days, 1825- 
1844. Bits of Old China, By WiLu1am C. Hunter. Reprinted 
by Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai. 


Messrs. Kelly & Walsh have conferred a great benefit upon those 
interested in Chinese affairs by reprinting these two well-known books by 
Mr. Hunter. They read like fairy tales, and in contrast with present 
conditions, as well as in showing the persistence of old customs, they are 
alike valuable. 


Constitution Building in China. By L. R. O. Bevan, M.A., LL.B., 
Vice-Principal of the Imperial University, Shansi. Reprinted from 
“The North-China Daily News” and “The North-China Herald,” 
Shanghai. North-China Daily News & Herald, Ltd., 1910. 


After a short Introductory chapter, this small volume describes the 
powers and prerogatives of the Emperor, discusses the relation of the 
Hmperor to representative Assemblies, and the relations between local and 
central government. The other chapters deal with the general principles of 
the Constitution, the Provincial Council, and the National Assembly. 


China under the Empress Dowager, being the History of the Life 
and Times of Tzu Hsi compiled from State Papers and the Private 
Diary of the Comptroller of Her Household. By J. O. P. BLAND and 
E. BACKHOUSE. London, William Heinemann 1910. 


This book, Mr. Bland’s first serious contribution to literature, is also 
the first essay which has been made in our language towards writing the 
history of modern China on modern lines. It has sought, in a series of 
vivid papers, to connect the fragments of that history which have become 
known to the Western world into a logical sequence ; it has supplied much 
that was lacking; and it has successfully triumphed over the great difficulty 
which has marred writings on China in the past, the inextricable confusion 
into which a Western ear is plunged by Chinese proper names. 

In making the character of the dominant personality of the period 
his main theme, Mr. Bland has followed the lead of the great historian of 
his time. He finds the state of China such that the hiatory of the country 
is still, as was Tudor England, little more than the history of the Court. 
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Thus his book, unscientific perhaps in the eyes of the schools, open to 
criticism perhaps in regard to some of his deductions, is an interesting, 
readable and great work, and one which will unfailingly stimulate interest 
in China and her awakening consciousness throughout the English-speaking 
World. 

If only as a collation of the important memorials and edicts of the 
period, the book has immense claims to public gratitude. But it is far more. 
That priceless find, the diary of his aged Excellency Ching Shan during 
1900, of itself constitutes a piquant and truth-breathing piece of evidence in 
the tale of that eventful year. It is only one of the features of the book 
which go to make up its unquestionable attraction for a far wider circle of 
readers than studies of Chinese subjects usually secure. Another is the 
description of the perfect protest of the Censor Wu K‘o-tu in 1873 as to the 
kneeling of the Foreign Ministers, his supreme and classic suicide, and his 
after effect upon the Hmpress. He is drawn, as it were, as Yehonala’s Essex. 

Interest in the career of his heroine never flags throughout Mr. Bland’s 
pages, while, as the story draws to a close, admiration and sympathy force 
themselves upon the reluctant reader. 

As literature the book has blemishes, and chief of these, perhaps, is the 
inordinate length of the state papers and extracts reproduced. It is 
possible that the ring of ‘genuine’ and bona fides which pervades the 
whole volume may imperceptibly be due to this seeming fault ; but in a fine 
descriptive writer such as Mr. Bland has shown himself to be, these 
occasionally wearisome interludes cannot readily be excused. “ She issued 
the following Decrees: —”’, The text of the Decree is interesting :—”, “ Certain 
extracts from it are well worth reproduction :—”, “ His Memorial is as 
follows :—”, These, and such as these phrases, in perpetual profusion, bespeak 
rather reported proceedings than historical narrative. For the illustrations, 
as Swift might say, “they were better out too.” 

W. Hwil; 

[The discrimination in the choice of documents, and the ability of the 
translation show the taste and scholarship of Mr. Backhouse. It is a fine 
performance. Ed. | 


Studies in the Decorative Art of Japan. By Sir FRANCIS 
Pie@ott. Yokohama: Kelly & Walsh, Ld. 


Sir Francis Piggott’s book treats of Japanese decorative art from the 
point of view of the artist and philosopher. A series of excellent black and 
white drawings illustrates the decoration of flat surfaces, mostly in temples, 
by diapered patterns of increasing intricacy aud ingeuuity largely fouuded 
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on religious symbolism and the ornamental treatment of plant life. In 
another chapter the peculiarly eistern decoration derived from cloud and 
wave forms is delightfully developed. That fascinating subject the oriental 
fret is treated in a chapter on lattice work. There would appear to have 
been a curious blending of the conventional and spontaneous in Japanese 
decoration and, when nature’s beautiful handiwork is pressed into the 
service of the decorative artist, he strictly adheres to natural structure and 
growth for his designs according to the canons of good decoration. The 
author shows how the orientals have realised the great possibilities of the 
circle as a basis for ornament. Beginning with the yin and yang, the 
symbol of completeness, which became the Korean national emblem, and 
the chrysanthemum, the national emblem of Japan, Sir Francis demonstrates 
the beautifying influence of the circle through the tangential law of design, 
which is nature’s law of growth. ‘The chapter on the possibilities of the 
circle in decoration naturally leads to another on scroll work, which is 
illustrated by rubbings from the surface decoration of lacquered boxes. 

More than one third of the book deals with the pakwa diapers and 
oriental key patterns. The author, through an elaborate series of 
rectangular patterns, shows how, with a basis of the pakwa or ‘divining 
rods,’ the svastika or ‘wheel of life’ may be produced and, by a combina: 
tion of these, an infinite variety of beautiful meandering patterns are 
evolved, among them the Grecian fret or key pattern. The conclusion of 
the author is that the Hast was the originator of the key pattern and Greece 
the borrower. 

The illustrations are capital, and the triple frontispiece of coloured 
brocades is a masterpiece in its way. The book can be highly recommended 
to those wishing for a thoughtful and artistic treatment of a fascinating 


subject, 
ASS; 


The International Relations of the Chinese Empire: the Period 
of Conflict, 1834-1860. By H. B. Morse, Longmans, London, and Kelly 
& Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai, 1910, Octavo, pages xxxviii and 727, 
with maps and illustrations, 

Since the publication some fifty years ago of Wells Williams’ Middle 
Kingdom no more scholarly and compendious treatise on Chinese public 
affairs of the early modern period has appeared than Morse’s International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire. We are informed that its continuation 
from 1860 to more recent years is now in progress. The completed work will 
be one of the most important on modern China. 
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The foreign relations of the Empire from 1834 to 1860 were chiefly 
with Great Britain, the United States and France,—principally with Great 
Britain. Mr, Morse has used the British state papers exhaustively, but he 
has not drawn much from American and French sources, notwithstanding 
the state archives of these countries, especially of the United States, are well 
known to be very rich in the history of Chinese foreign relations of that 
period. Equally not negligible are the many books and memoirs of those 
days, unprinted or no longer in print yet available in the well known oriental 
libraries of New York and Paris as well as of London. As to Chinese 
sources Mr, Morse uses the translations appearing in the Chinese Repository, 
and for similar material from 1860 he will probably use the North-China 
Herald. He has assumed what may be true,—that access to Chinese 
archives would produce nothing more of value, yet with a book now before 
the public so illuminative of the councils of the Chinese governing classes 
a3 Bland and Backhouse’s Life of the Empress Dowager, Tzu Hai, one must 
regard it possible that even after the ravages of 1860 and 1900 and the 
confusion that attends the modernization of China, historical research, 
possibly by Chinese scholars, will yet produce works of value largely from 
Chinese sources. From 1860 the sources are still more international as 
shown in Cordier’s three volumes on Les relations de la Chine avec les 
puissances occidentales. 


The first two chapters of Morse’s International Relations, which 
describe the government of China and taxation in China, are not sufficiently 
related to the main theme to justify including them ; Chinese government 
and taxation had already been fully treated of in the same author’s Trade 
and Administration of the Chinese Empire. Chapters III and IV relate in 
much detail to events of the two centuries preceding the epoch 1834 to 1860, 
covered by the present work. Chapter V also contains many minutiae on 
the subject of jurisdiction over foreigners in China in cases mostly long 
previous to 1834. Chapter VIII, concerning the opium question, pleads 
with some zeal that the very lucrative importation of opiuin was participated 
in by merchants of more than one of the powers. Carrying the theme into 
other chapters, Mr. Morse strongly advocates that the opium trade had less 
significance than general opinion ascribes to it. The events of 1859 and 
1860 may be thought by some readers as not narrated at a length 
proportionate to their importance, and by those who have in hand the 
present issue of the Royal Asiatic Society Journal, it will be wished that the 
Diary of 8. Wells Williams had been drawn upon for its wealth of anecdote 
_ and characterization. 

When the first large shipment of copies of Morse’s International 
Relations had been generally read in China, there was an acclaim of 
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excellence most gratifying to his many friends and especially to those who 
had known him in the thirty or more years of his service in the Imperial 
Chinese Customs. The Royal Asiatic Society, as a mark of appreciation, 
elected Mr. Morse, then one of its general members and in previous years its 
Vice-President, to honorary membership in the Society, such membership 
being reserved to men of eminent scholarship in matters relating to China. 

Mr. Morse’s work is deserving of a review of some length, and its 
extensive and detailed collaboration of important materials heretofore not 
collected into any single work makes it desirable not to publish such a 
review until there is time for an adequately exhaustive studying of the 
subject. It is sufficient in these notes to record the public appreciation of 
Mr. Morse’s work. The International Relations is increasingly referred to in 
China as the principal authority of the early European relations of tlie 
Empire. 

There is no work of more assistance and value than this to the men 
in the several national public services in China who have charge of, or who 
aspire to have charge of, matters of lasting importance. Morse’s masterly 
perspective of significant events aud most able assembling of arguments and 
conclusions elevate and clarify the mind for the most extensive and accurate 
comprehensions of the relations of China and the Western Powers. 


dey a3 the sf 


Chinesische Kunstgeschichte. 0. Miinsterberg. Band I: Vorbud- 
dhistische Zeit, Die Hohe Kunst; Malerei und Bildhauerei. Hsslingen a. 
N., Paul Neff, 1910; Sale at Max Noessler, Shanghai. Small quarto, 
pages xiv and 350, with 15 plates in color and 321 heliotypes. 

Professor Oskar Miinsterberg’s three sumptuous volumes on the 
history of Japanese art are now followed by his first volume on the history 
of Chinese art as above entitled. When completed, this will probably be 
considered the most elaborate and authoritative as well as the best illustrated 
treatise on Chinese art which will have reached public notice. 

The main divisions of the present volume are: first, the pre-buddhist 
era; second, painting and sculpture since the introduction of Buddhism. 
The pre-buddhist era is treated upon a thesis of close inter-relation of ancient 
Chinese art with that of the nearer Orient. From the fourth to the sixth 
centuries after Christ the art of China commenced to individualize itself. 
Although no absolutely authentic example ascribable to one or another 
master under the Tang Dynasty (A.D. 618-960) is extant, in the paintings of 
that dynasty the so-called ‘ modernization,” with closer fidelity to natural 
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forms and colors, began. The art riches of the Sung dynasty have a 
corresponding profusion of beautiful illustrations in Professor Minsterberg’s 
work (A.D, 960-1280). In this period, when the everywhere prevailing 
Buddhism taught that each living creature was a symbol of universal life 
and therefore to be reverenced, the representations of the natural world 
became more minute and delicate. With the Mongols and their wars there 
was a change to realism in its cruder forms. The earlier Ming paintings 
took on the simplicity of composition of the Sungs with depictions of less of 
staid type and more of animal movement. With the later -Mings the composi- 
tion is more complex and there is often only the assembling of unrelated 
figures; the colors, however, are more finely harmonized. With the 
Manchus conventional forms springing from restricted traditions reappear. 
Modern western influence has brought in but few new forms and but little 
change of technique, and renaissance of the fine arts in China will come 
only with a re-birth of aesthetic spirit. 
iDFe Ja Ble 
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Cours de chinois a l’Ecole Frangaise d’Hxtréme-Orient, et Henri Russier, 
Docteur és-lettres, Inspecteur des Ecoles en Cochinchine. Ouvrage 
‘adopté par le Conseil de perfectionnement de l’Enseignement indigéne. 
Hanoi-Haiphong. Imprimerie d’Extréme-Orient, 1909, 


Aus der Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. Heft 5, 1909. Alt-Kulturelles 
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Beitrage zur Erforschung der Chinesischen Musik nach phono- 
graphischen Aufnahmen. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
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& Cie. Editeurs: Paris, 90, Avenue des Champs-LHlysees, 1911. 
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HENRY ASSELIN.— Paysages d@’ Asie. [ Siberie—Chine—Ceylan]. 
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Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. 
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of Conflict 1834 to 1860. 
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HE. T, C. Werner.—Descriptive Sociology or Groups of Sociological facts. 
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Spencer. Edited by H. R. TEDLER, Secretary and Librarian of the 
Atheneum. 


L, Wrierr.— Bouddhisme Chinoise, extraits de Tripilaka, des Commentaires, 
Tracts, etc. Vol. J. Vinaya, Monachism et Discipline. 
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Constitution Building in China. 
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The Imperial Senate—Tzu Cheng Yuan. 
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Education in Formosa, 


Alt-Kulturelles erlaiutert durch Neu-Chine- 
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Comparative Dictionary of the Languages 
of India and High Asia. 


Quatre Inscriptions du Yun-nan, (Mission 
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English and Arabic Dictionary. 
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Vulgaire de Beyrouth. 


Notes on the Chinese Documentary Style. 
Text book of Documentary Chinese. 
English Chinese Pocket Dictionary. 


An English Chinese Dictionary in Hakka 
Vernacular. 
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Chang-hai. 


Hoofdstukken uit de Spraakkunst van het 
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mentary Investigation. 
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Mineral Resources of the 
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Paleontology 
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820-L 11 
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895.41-—W 65 
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895.48-V 65 


901-W 37 
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913-F 31 
913.511-C 34 


913.521—C 34 
913.54-F 31.1 
913.54-V 85 
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915-P 31 
915-P 89 
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+Grundlicher unterricht von Hutte Werke. 
Notes on Shippo. 
Studies in the Decorative Art of Japan. 
Old Chinese Porcelain. 
Burlington Magazine, December 1908, 
Art of Japan. 
Three Essays on Oriental Painting. 


Beitrage zur Erforschung der Chinesischen 
Musik, 


Bacon is Shake-Speare. 


Classical Dictionary of India. 


‘ The story of Nala. 


The Eagle and the Captive Sun. 


Nyayavataira: The earliest Jaina Work on 
Pure Logic. 


The Conflict of Colour, 
Hand-Atlas. 
Rude Stone Monuments. 


Note sur les Resultats archeologiques de 
la Mission accomplié en 1907 dans la 
Chine du Nord. 


Les Monuments de \l’ancien 
Coréen de Kao-Keon-li. 


Illustrations of the Rock Cut Temples of 
India. 


Catalogue of the Archeological Museum 
at Mathura. 


Stations prehistoriques de Somron-seng et 
de Longprao. 


Clouds in the Hast. 


Les derniers Barbares .Chine, Tibet et 
Mongolie. 


La Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale. 
From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. 
Sketches of Central Asia. | 

Travels in Central Asia. 

Sketches of Travel in Central Asia. 
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Among the Celestials. 
Gleanings from Fifty Years in China. 
Journeys in North China. 


Ling-nam or Interior Views of Southern 


China. 
Chinese Hotch Potch. 
Inside Canton. 
Mandalay to Momien. 
The River of Golden Sand. 
From Peking to Mandalay. 
Trans-Himalaya. . 
Tibet, the Mysterious. 
Journeys in Mongolia and Tibet 


With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple. 


The Land of the Lamas. 
Lhasa and its Mysteries. 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. 
Niphon and Pe-che-li 

Japan. 

History of Japan. 

Japan, Travels and Researches. 


Voyage to the West Coast of Corea and 


the Great Loo-Choo island. 
The Peoples of Formosa. 
Formosa under the Dutch. 
Ancient Geography of India. 
The Highlands of Central India. 
Siberia : a record of travel. 
Bokhara : its Amir and people. 
Further India. 
Travels in Indo-China. 
From Tonkin to India. 
Shans at Home. 
Voyage to Cochin China. 
The Amazon and Rio Negro. 
Swedish explorations in Spitzbergen. 
The Philippine Islands. 
The Malay Archipelago. 


Emanuel Swedenborg’s investigations in 


Natural Science. 
A Chinese Biographical Dictionary. 
Tableaux historiques de |’ Asie. 
Atlas to accompany same. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The annual general meeting of the North-China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society was held at 5.30 p.m. June 15, 1911, in the 
Hall of the Society, Museum Road, Dr. John C. Ferguson, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

There was a good attendance of members. 

The Vice-President, Dr. John C. Ferguson spoke as follows :— 

The pleasant duty of presiding at this meeting falls upon me 
this year, as Vice-President, in the absence of the President of the 
Society, Sir Pelham Warren, and my colleague, Col. Bruce. It is 
inevitable that changes in the officers of the Society should occur 
during the intervals of Annual Meetings, but fewer of these changes 
have occurred during recent years than might have been expected. 
Sir Pelham Warren was able to continue in his duties from year to 
year, as President of the Society, for a longer period than any of 
his predecessors and it was with sincere regret that the Council of 
the Society learned of his departure for home. 

The progress of the Society, during the past year, has been 
normal and healthy. It is not to be expected that there should be 
in the growth of this organisation any startling features and we 
must be content with a gradual development. The membership is 
steadily increasing, there being more accessions than resignations. 
The number of volumes in the Library is also increasing, and we 
have had during the year a special gift that has enabled us to add 
many books which were much needed. The Museum continues to 
be visited by large numbers from day to day and the specimens 
which we have are being carefully looked after. The Jowrnal of 
the Society is being published regularly during the summer of each 
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year, so that members who are not able to attend any meetings in 
Shanghai can follow the work of the Society and receive almost as 
much benefit as those who reside where the meetings are held. The 
building is now in excellent condition and it is safe to say that 
never in the history of the Society has every department of our 
work been in such a prosperous state. 

The present condition of the Society is only one of many 
evidences that there is an increasing interest in scholarly pursuits 
in connection with Chinese subjects. The opinion is not infrequently 
expressed that there is, among foreign residents in China, a decline 
both in zeal for scholarship and in the results achieved. The 
achievements of such men’as Morrison, Mayers, Edkins, Zolotti 
and others are pointed to and the question is asked, ‘Are there 
any men now who will come forward to take the place of these 
worthies ?””? We would not, for a moment, detract one whit from 
the reputation of these men, who as pioneers in a new field of 
knowledge showed themselves to be leaders in scholarly attainments, 
but upon looking over our present list of members, I find that more 
than thirty are already authors of some books and engaged in the 
preparation of others. It must be remembered that when scholarship 
was rare it was easy for men to stand up, head and shoulders above 
their compeers, but at the present time, in the consular services of 
the various nations, in the Imperial Maritime Oustoms, in the 
mercantile community and among missionaries, there are large 
numbers of persons who are familiar, to a certain extent, with the 
Chinese language and literature. It is a healthy sign of the 
changing conditions that men are now devoting themselves to one 
branch of knowledge, instead of scattering their energies over the 
broad field of Chinese literature. One of our members is specialising 
in Buddhism, another in Chinese philosophy, another in the relation 
between Sanskrit and early Chinese, another in Chinese ornithology, 
another in folklore and this list could be expanded by the addition 
of other subjects. It was at one time considered that a knowledge 
of the Chinese language enabled a person to express an opinion 
upon all matters connected with China, but the newer class of 
scholars has realized that some preparation on allied subjects is 
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necessary as a preliminary for the investigation of special subjects 
in China. It is doubtless true that there are no longer men who 
write as authorities on all subjects connected with China, but this 
fact, instead of proving a decline in Chinese scholarship, goes to 
show that the development of interest in Chinese matters is being 
carried on along lines similar to those prevailing in our home 
countries. There are no longer teachers of the higher branches at 
home who are obliged to roam over extended fields of scholarship. 
Each now devotes himself to some department in which he may 
hope to become a specialist. 

The influence of the Society cannot be gauged by the attendance 
at our public meetings, nor by what evidences an outsider may see 
as to the interest taken by the members. The encouragement to 
investigation, the supplying of specific facts, the criticism of others’ 
work, the association of persons engaged in similar pursuits,—these 
combine to produce an influence which though unseen is none the 
less potent. The future of the Society is not now dependent upon 
the activities of any one individual. Every branch of our work is 
in charge of some one who is not only keen to attend to his duties, 
but has also special qualifications for their performance. It is 
unwise, from every point of view, to allow the work of a Society of 
this kind to depend too much upon any single person whose absence 
or resignation would cripple our work. Unfortunately, there are 
still many persons of potential helpfulness to the Society who have 
not been connected with the Society. There was once a flourishing 
Society in Peking—the Peking Oriental Society, which has been 
allowed to lapse and the former literary activity centred around 
Canton and Hongkong has no organization at the present time. It 
may be found practical for our Society to organize branches at 
Hongkong, Hankow and Peking. I think that the Society may 
trust the incoming Council to take up this matter and see if 
something useful may be accomplished. The names of the officers 
and members of the Council which are to be proposed to you 
during this meeting are a sufficient guarantee that the interests 
of the Society will be well cared for during the forthcoming 
year. 
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Report of the Council. 


Dr. Hinckley, Honorary Secretary, then read the report of the 
‘Council as follows :— 

During the past year the Council, while primarily favouring 
as heretofore the advancement of learning regarding China, has 
more widely extended the usefulness of the Society to its general 
membership and to the public. No marked change in policy has 
taken place, but the activities of the Society have been more 
definitely directed to the advantage of the numerous people who 
have a genuine interest in studies relating to China, but who have 
neither inclination nor leisure for the acquisition of special 
knowledge of China. The Council finds that nearly the entire 
membership of the Society in one way or another is participating 
in its activities and that the public has availed itself of the 
advantages offered more generally than in previous years. 

More than one-half of our membership is in Shanghai, where 
our activities are naturally centred. Our building, containing the 
Library, Museum and Lecture Hall, is much frequented. Through 
the special grant of the Shanghai Municipal Council in 1909, the 
building was entirely renovated. The annual grant of the 
Municipal Council has enabled us to keep the Museum and Library 
continually open to the public. 

The public lectures have been well attended, two of them by 
audiences entirely filling the lecture hall. In November the paper 
by Mr. H. Gipperich on “The Authorship of Tao Teh Ching” was 
read; in December portions of the Diary of S. Wells Williams that 
related to the battle at the Taku forts in 1858 and to the following 
negotiations at Peking between the foreign ministers and the 
imperial government were read; in February a paper by Reverend 
A. ©. Moule on the T‘ai Shan and its Confucian memorials; in May 
there was an illustrated lecture by Dr. K. Schirmer on his journey 
in 1910 in Chekiang from Hangchow to Wenchow; and in June 
Professor Barrett Wendell spoke informally, but much to the interest 
-of his audience, on his traveling impressions of India and China. 
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The Journal, reaching as it does our members and the public 
throughout China and in many other countries, is probably the 
most considerable of our undertakings. The editing of it is an 
onerous and responsible task. The widening circulation of the 
Journal attests an increasing interest in investigation of subjects 
relating to China. The reports of the Honorary Librarian and 
the Honorary Curator of the Museum show considerable increase of 
books and specimens. The more general use of the Library and 
Museum is notable and is very satisfactory. The finances of the 
Society have much improved urfder the direction of the Honorary 
Treasurer, whose report indicates that the Society is faithfully 
supported by its members. 

The records of the Honorary Secretary show a total increase 
in membership of 54, comprised of general members 50, life 
members 2 and honorary members 2. The decrease through deaths 
and through lapses in payment of fees and resignations, the last two 
nearly all occasioned by members leaving China permanently, have 
been but 9 members. The net gain in membership is 45. The net 
total of membership on May 31, 1911, was 363. Of this number 
178 are listed as residing in Shanghai, 107 as residing elsewhere in 
China and 78 as residing in other countries than China. 

The amendment of the Rules of the Society has been under 
consideration through the year. The proposed changes are few 
and not fundamental; they relate mainly to the administration. 
The amended form is to be submitted for the action of the Society 
at its present meeting. 


The Honorary Librarian’s Report. 


Mrs. F. Ayscough then read the Honorary Librarian’s report :— 

The past year has been, in additions to the library, a.most 
progressive one. By bequest of the late Mr. Thos. W. Kingsmill, 
whose interest in all affairs of the Society never flagged, 100 
volumes chosen from his collection have been acquired. By 
generosity of a friend the sum of Ts. 250 for the purchase of books 
has been placed at the disposal of the Council and, by auction of a 
number of duplicates, a further sum of Tis. 65 has been realized. 
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Thus the acquisition of a number of books, both at the sale of 
Mr. Kingsmill’s library and at one subsequent, has been made: 
possible. An order has also been sent for the purchase of further 
books which the library lacks. Among others for the new edition 
of that most important work, Bibliotheca Sinica, by M. Henri 
Cordier. Another great need has been supplied by the addition of 
a modern atlas, and it is hoped that by degrees the library may 
become more and more complete in those branches of learning 
which it was designed to represent. 

A suggestion book has been placed upon the library table and 
it is hoped that members of the Society may assist in the choice of 
books by inscribing therein the titles of those, the purchase of 
which, would, in their opinion, add to the value of the library and 
when possible the suggestions will be acted upon. 

Three new exchanges have been entered into during the past. 
year with : 

The Philippine Journal of Science, Manila. 

The Yar Eastern Review, Manila. 

The Revue Indo-Chinese, Hanoi, and 58 works, apart from the: 
Kingsmill bequest, have been presented.. These last vary in 
importance from brochures to works such as Mr. Morse’s Jnter- 
national Relations of the Chinese Empire and Sir Francis Piggott’s. 
Studies in the Decorative Art of Japan. 

The Chinese staff remains unchanged and the assistant, Mr. 
Woo, has proved himself hard-working and attentive. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the number of 
members who use the library has largely increased, and I can only 
beg these same, by their co-operation, to assist in making the library 
as complete and as useful as possible. 

During my absence from Shanghai Mrs. Hilton-Johnson acted 
as Honorary Librarian and afforded valuable services. 


The Honorary Curator’s Annual Report, 


The Honorary Curator’s report was submitted by Dr. Arthur 
Stanley and read as follows :— 
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I have the honour to present my sixth annual report as 
Honorary Curator of the Shanghai Museum. 

During the greater part of the year under review I was absent 
on home leave and was indebted to Dr. Culpin for the care of the 
Museum. 

The building has been maintained in good condition and the 
natural history cases kept carefully closed and, as far as possible, 
insect-proof, so that I am again able to record no loss or destruction 
of specimens. 

The number of donations to the Museum, especially as regards 
Chinese reptiles, has shown an encouraging increase. I am 
particularly indebted to many medical men throughout China for 
meeting a special appeal for Chinese reptiles. 

Birds and mammals were presented by J. H. Craven, K. H. 
Lindholm, W. S. Jackson, W. Thurston Lay, J. R. Main, 
©. R. Maguire, John Cock and Rev. H. W. Moule. 

Reptiles were presented by J. D. M. Pringle, Mrs. Sin Ling-kee, 
Matteo Ros, ©. Talbot Bowring, J. J. Isaacs, Dr. Leggate, 
Dr. Mabel Hannington, Dr. Moore, Dr. Judd and Dr. A. R. 

Young. 

Rey. T. Torrance presented specimens from the Szechuan tombs 
and Captain H. H. Laver an interesting collection of archery. 

A lecture on “Shanghai Insects” was given by Dr. Culpin 
which helped to stimulate interest in natural history and the 
Museum. This closely followed a demonstration lecture on the 
Reptiles of China and it is hoped to make a demonstration lecture 
on some subject connected with the Museum an annual function, 
with the object of obtaining co-operation from the many nature and — 
art lovers who are to be found in any intelligent community and 
who, if sufficient interest is aroused, are certainly to be found in 
Shanghai. 

The expenditure on the Museum has been abnormally low, 
practically no specimens being acquired by purchase, whilst $ 37.50 
were received for taxidermy done for the public. 

Although absent from Shanghai the greater part of the year I 
was able to work for the Museum in Berlin and Dresden and in 
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London, both at the British Museum and at the South Kensington 
Museum. At the latter I was able to work at two subjects in which 
I have long been interested, namely, Chinese bronze and Chinese 
pictorial art, and hope at some future date to have something of 
interest to lay before the Society. At the Natural History Branch 
of the British Museum I got the species determined of a large 
number of unnamed specimens and worked at the subject of reptiles, 
so as to be in a better position to study those of China. Although 
all kinds of specimens for the Museum are welcomed and safely 
taken care of, specimens of Chinese reptiles are particularly 
required, that is to say, snakes, lizards and tortoises, so as to make 
the collection as complete as possible. Reptiles are best caught with 
the aid of a stick by fixing the animals to the ground just behind 
the head, where they can then safely be taken hold of by the hand,. 
lifted into a bag and sent to the Museum alive ; or they may be — 
drowned in a tin of alcohol and the soldered up tin sent through the 
post to the Museum, or if they have remained in alcohol one month 
they may be sent by post just wrapped up in a cloth moist with alcohol 
and enclosed in a tin box. For those who do not care to handle 
reptiles they may be killed by a sharp blow across the back near the 
tail; or they may be shot using the smallest possible shot. For 
those who are interested in birds I would call attention to the 
valuable collection of bird skins made under the direction of 
M. La Touche, which are kept locked up in drawers but are, during 
the winter months, open for inspection on application to the 
Curator. 


The Honorary Treasurer’s Report. 


The report of the Honorary Treasurer was read by Dr. Hinckley 
in the absence of Mr. J. D. Smart, Dr. Ferguson commenting on 
it said it was very satisfactory. This year they were carrying 
forward a balance of $1,100. This was subject to the payment of 
some outstanding debts amounting to about $400, so that actually 
they would carry forward a net balance of something about $ 700 
which he thought they would agree was very satisfactory. 
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~ 264 PROCEEDINGS. 


Business. 


Dr. K. Schirmer, proposing the adoption of the reports, said 
they had every reason to be thankful to the Council for the reports. 

Dr. A. P. Parker seconded and said that the reports showed 
that the largest number of members were maintaining a sustained 
interest in the Society. The grant of the Municipal Council was 
very appropriate. The use of public funds for such a work as 
this was universal and it was especially appropriate in Shanghai. 
The longer people stayed in the country the more they realised the 
marvellous country they were living in. Great fields of scholarship 
were to be covered and great depths were to be sounded and it 
was the work of the Society to do this. 

Speaking to the reports Mr. Paul H. King said that as one 
who had been absent from Shanghai for about four years, a great 
impression had been made on his mind during the last few weeks 
by having seen the Museum and the Library. He could not help 
offering his most hearty congratulations to the Society. In the 
olden days the Library was a dismal wilderness. Now it was a 
pleasure for anybody to go into it. 

The reports were unanimously adopted. 

Thereafter Dr. Hinckley proposed and Dr. Stanley seconded 
the following elections for the ensuing year—President, Mr. John 
C. Ferguson, Ph.D.; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. E. D. H. Fraser, 
c.m.@., and Colonel C. D. Bruce; Secretary, Mr. F. E. Hinckley, 
Ph. D.; Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Smart ; Librarian, Mrs. F. Ayscough ; 
Curator, Dr. A. Stanley, m.p.; Council: Professor ©. du Bois- 
Reymond, Paul H. King, W. E. Leveson, w.a., H. F. Merrill, 
A. P. Wilder, Ph.D.; Editor of Jowrnal, Rev. Evan Morgan. 

Mr, W. E. Leveson on behalf of a Special Committee of the 
Council of the Society proposed the adoption of Amended Rules 
proposed by the Council. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Handley-Derry and unanimously adopted. 

In conclusion the Chairman said the Council at a meeting that 
afternoon had decided to hold an exhibition of bronze and Chinese 
pictorial art at some time during the next autumn. They had 
appointed a Sub-Committee for this purpose on behalf of the 
Society which would add to its numbers from foreign residents 
and Chinese interested in the subject. They hoped to have as 
good an exhibition during the forthcoming as they had at that of 
the Chinese porcelain three years ago. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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Election 
Rose, Archibald a British Consulate, Tengyueh, 1908 
Yiinnan 
Oe ealGrawes, Italian Consulate ... 1908 
Rossy A... Hongkong and Shanghai Bank . fae 1910 
Rossler, W. es German Consulate, Canton 1904 
Rowe, E. §. B. .. Municipal Offices . 1907 
Sayer, G. Burton North-China Daily News... 1908 
Schab, Dr. von .. 20 Whangpoo Road 1961 
Schendel, G. van ; Belgian Consulate 1910 
Schirmer Kurt ... vais German Consulate 1903 
Sehjoth, Fr. e Imperial Customs... 1885 
Schmidt,K. Shantung Kisenbabn Gesellschaft, 1888 
Tsingtau 
Schwabe, HK. . Reiss and Co. : 1909 
Seaman, John F, 3 Kiukiang Road ... 1908 
Seco, R. oe Spanish Consulate, Para, Brazil . 1906 
Selke, O.. Noessler and Company 1910 
Shengle, J. OF eine 23 Ferry Road . 1905 
Shipley, Rev. John A. Gere 6 Young Allen Terrace 1911 
Simpson, Cecil . ae British Consulate ... 1908 
Simpson, B. Lenox Peking A sf 1907 
Sly, H. E. a British Consulate, Harbin ae 1900 
Syd) ieee a BD eer Hongkong and ia Bank ... 1910 
Smith, Dr. a Guy 61 Kiangse Road po SUSY 
Smith, R. G 47 Kiangse Road 1910 
Smith, J. Langford Foreign Office, London ... mee 1908 
Smy th, Rev. Geo. B. 2490 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. | 1907 
California 
Sorensen, J. Ilesen : Great Northern Telegraph Co. 1908 
Starkey, E. Rs Tayashiki Shinabara, Skea sy 1906 
St. Croix, F. A. ‘de 5 Kiukiang Road .... : 1893 
Stepanov, Simeon T. Wasiliewski ostrov 3 line, 10 St. | 1897 
Petersburg 
Stephenson-Jellie, J. W. Imperial Customs, peeePas 1909 
Stewart, Rev. H. B. . London Mission 1911 
Stewart, K. D. Maitland and Co. ... 1911 
Suter, Hugo Deutsch-Asiatische Bank .. 1909 
| 
Tachibana, M. ... | Imperial Customs, Tairen seat EO 
Tanner, Paul von . | Imperial Customs, Foochow 1881 
PavlorE. Ee. 4. | Imperial Customs, Chinkiang ... 1885 
Teesdale, J. H.... | Platt, Teesdale and Macleod on 1908 
Tejidor, Manuel | Foreign Office, Havana, Cuba 1910 
Thayer, Judge R. H. United States Court for China 1909 
Tollenaere, Th. de Belgian Consulate ... tee 1910 
Touche, J. D. la Imperial Customs, Chinwantao ... 1907 
Timm,J.M. .. Great Northern Telegraph Co, 1908 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Name Address 
Election 
Ting I-heien Imperial Customs ... 1890 
Tribe, Dr. Mthel N. London Mission 1910 
Twentyman, J. R. Hanson, McNeill and Jones 1894 
Twyman, B. Er British Consulate ... aH 1907 
Valentin, Jules ... s 95 B’d. Malesherbes, Paris 1901 
Van Norden, Warner M. New York City ... Ss 1910 
Ward, F. Kingdon Garner, Quelch and Co. ... 1910 
Warner, Mrs. Murray ... Perkins B. Bass, 204 Dearborn 1909 
St., Chicago 

Warren, Rev. G. G. Wesleyan Mission, Changsha 1909 
Warren, R. LL. ... Imperial Customs, Tientsin = 1906 
Washbrook. H. G. Klemantaski, Batesand Co., Harbin 1908 
Webster, Rev. James ... Wesleyan Mission, Paoking, Hu- 1911 

nan 
West, J... clo Kelly and Walsh 1901 
Whittick, F. G.. Tsinanfu, Shantung 1908 
Wilder, Amos PL American Consulate 1909 
Wilhelm, Pastor Richard Tsingtau 1910 
Wilkinson, E. §. 16 The Bund 3 1911 
Wilkinson, RF. i. sritish Consulate, Nanking es 1908 
Wilkinson, H. P. British Supreme Court for China 1909 
Wilson, A. Sidney ‘ Platt, Teesdale and Macleod 1908 
Wilson, Rev. J. Wallace London Mission, Changsha 1901 
Wilton, H.C. ... British Consulate, Ichang... 1900 
Wingate, Col. A. W. S.. Grindlay and Co., 54 Parliament 1901 

St., London 

Wood, A.G@.... | Gibb, Livingston and Co. ; 1879 
Ww oodhead, H. G. W. Peking and Tientsin Times, Tientsin 1906 
Wurmb, Baron OG: won Royal “Automobile Club, Pall Mall, 1911 

London 
Yetts, Dr. W. Perceval 1909 


. | Marine Barracks, Chatham 


TOTALS 
CLASSIFIED AS 
Honorary 15 
Someeponeits 14 
Life : 35 
Ordinary 297 
361 
RESIDING IN 
Shanghai ... oes Pires Sole, 
China, excepting Shanghai as aa 86 
Elsewhere as oes cs oat 87 
361 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


29 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


1. The Royal Asiatic Society has its headquarters at 22, 
Albemarle Street, London, W., where it has a large library of books 
and MSS. relating to Oriental subjects, and holds monthly Meetings 
from November to June (inclusive) at which papers on such 
subjects are read and discussed. : 

2, By Rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled while on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within the limits of Great Britain and Ireland, to the use 


of the Library as Non-Resident Members, and to attend the 


ordinary monthly meetings of this Society. This Society accordingly 
invites Members of Branch Societies temporarily resident in this 


country to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 


home addresses known to the Secretary so that notice of the 
meetings may be sent to them. : 


3. Under Rule 84, the Council of the Society is able to 
accept contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch 
Societies, and other persons interested in Oriental research of 
original articles, short notes, etc., on matters connected with the 
languages, archaeology, history, beliefs, and customs of any part - 
of Asia. 


4. By virtue of the afore-mentioned Rule 105, all Members 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 


without the formality of nomination. They should apply in 


writing to the Secretary, stating their names and addresses, and 
mentioning the Branch Society to which they belong. Election is 
by the Society upon the recommendation of the Council. 


5. The subscription for Non-Resident Members of the Society 
is 30/- per annum. ‘They receive the quarterly Journal post free. 
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Old Series : i . | New Series : | 


3 Voll, Part I, (June 1858) $2.50 | . Vol. XXIII, (1888) No. II... $2.00 
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Autti) » TL © » A, (Sept. 1860)* 1,00}, XXIV, (1889-90) No, I’... 2005.4 
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* Only Part I published. 

A discount of 10 per cent. is allowed to the Public if a complete set of 
the Journal, as far as can be supplied, is purchased. Members of the Society 
are entitled to purchase the Journal at a reduction of 40 per cent. on the 
above prices by applying to the Honorary Librarian. 
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